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| the Tragbal Pass in Bal- 
| tistan, looking down for 
4 the first time in several 
= months on the great val- 
ley of Kashmir, spread like a map in the 
morning haze far below. Behind towered 
the vast ranges and snow-clad spurs of 
the Himalayas, culminating far in the dis- 
tance in the peak of Nunga Parbat, which 
rose like a giant among its fellows, catch- 
ing and reflecting the newly risen sun. 

Kadera, my worthy shikari, stood near 
by, looking down intently at the scene 
below; he was not given to soliloquizing 
on the scenery and when he gazed in that 
meditative fashion, it was fairly certain 
that something important was on his mind. 
I asked him the cause. 

“Atcha bhalu jagah, Sahib,” he softly 
replied. I followed his gaze and saw a 
mass of dark green wooded foothills across 
the valley very far below. “Good bear 
country’’—ah, that was tempting. I 
knew to what he referred. It was the 
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height of the fruit season: the mulberries 
were lying thick and luscious just along 
those ridges and the wild apricots below 
were ripening to the heat of midsummer. 
The black bear would have left the heights 
and be passing the days in the clefts and 
nullahs of those wooded hills, coming out 
at night to feast on his favorite delicacies. 
I had heard much about the sport of beating 
or “honking”’ these nullahs in the foothills, 
sport rendered more exciting by the fact that 
unlike our American black bear, the Kash- 
mir animal (ursus torquatus) is not a coward. 
Here was a chance for consolation, and al- 
though I was due shortly in Calcutta, the 
opportunity was too tempting to let slip by. 

Kashmir was no longer the green and 
fertile valley I had left it. News had come 
to me while in Baltistan of a terrible flood 
which had completely inundated the coun- 
try, wrecking homes, destroying farms, and 
resulting even in much loss of human life. 
Now below me extended a vast lake as far 
as one could see, with only an occasional tree 
or housetop to mark where cultivated 
farms and dwellings had formerly stood. 
At Bandipur on the edge of the flood we 
All rights reserved. 
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Black Bear Honking in 


camped for the night, and here an event oc- 
curred which made me sanguine of success. 
Kadera came into my tent toward sun- 
down to inform me that two large black 
bears had recently been seen in the hills 
directly behind the village, and suggested 
that we go back a few miles on the chance 
of running across one. We accordingly set 
out with a ‘‘gam wallah” or local guide, 
who led us up into the hills and placed us at 
the foot of a long slope covered with low 
furze bush, where we crouched for a couple 
of hours. Toward dark my eye was 
caught by a large object moving across 
the open hilltop some three hundred yards 
from our position. Its apparently enor- 
mous size made me think at first that it 
must be a stray bullock and the fact that 
the shikaris, usually so quick to sight game, 
remained motionless almost kept me from 
calling attention to it. Yet bullocks are 
seldom black, and there was that about 
the gait of this animal which told me it 
was something quite different. 1 touched 
Kadera on the shoulder and pointed. The 
result was startling; Kadera dropped on 
his stomach as if shot, while the gam wallah 
did the same, causing me to realize that the 
fast-disappearing object above us was one 
of the largest black bears I probably should 
ever have the fortune to run across. As we 
were about to stalk, a peasant came toward 
us in hot haste from the opposite direction 
and explained in some excitement that a 
bullock had been killed within the hour, not 
far from where we were, and that a bear was 
still at the carcass. As it was now much 
too dark to stalk the other successfully, we 
quickly shed all unnecessary garments and 
prepared to follow our new guide through a 
terrible tangle of underbrush. We were 
on our hands and knees most of the way 
and as we came toward the spot indicated 
by the peasant, our efforts to move silently 
were trying in the extreme. By the time 
we reached it the moon was shining 
through the undergrowth, making every 
stump exhibit such remarkably bear-like 
characteristics that more than one of them 
was in imminent danger of being shot. 
The bear, however, must have heard our 
approach, for he was not with the body of 
the bullock, nor did he venture back to 
reward our long night’s silent vigil. 
Unfortunately there were no nullahs 
about here small enough to beat, and since 
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Kadera assured me that at the head of the 
valley we should find several bears for 
every one we gave up here, | agreed on the 
following morning to start along. 

The country through whick we passed on 
this ride showed Kashmir at her loveliest 
and best. One felt as if one were continu- 
ously crossing the well-kept grounds of a 
huge private estate and any moment 
would come on the towers and chimneys of 
some lordly mansion. There was no road: 
one passed over the greenest grass, smooth 
and fresh as any lawn, extending as far as 
one could see, except where groves of wide 
spreading chenar trees cast their shade like 
oaks on a country park. Roses, not our 
wild ones, but such roses as at home are 
brought to flower only under hothouse 
panes, and wild flowers of all colors and 
species, grew along our way and filled the 
air with fragrance. In the midst of such 
surroundings, to come suddenly upon the 
dirty little hovels of a native village, with 
the fresh lawn extending to its very door 
and the chenar trees growing around, 
seemed indeed incongruous. 

The beaters arrived at camp the follow- 
ing morning. They began to come in twos 
and threes, then in fives and sixes, and 
finally in dozens, so that by the time break- 
fast was over, the entire male population of 
some three villages were grouped about my 
tent. With the help of the shikaris, fifty of 
these were selected and each given a slip 
of paper bearing my signature, for when 
they came for their wages at the end of the 
day, I did not wish the friends and rela- 
tives of the beaters as well as the beaters 
themselves turning up for payment. 

The din these fifty souls succeed in mak- 
ing as they move in a long line up the base 
and two sides of a wooded nullah shrieking, 
howling, cat-calling, setting off fire crackers 
and beating tum-tums, is enough to drive 
any self-respecting bear out of his seven 
senses. An army of battle-shouting der- 
vishes could hardly create a greater amount 
of uproar, nor is it at all surprising that the 
bear should find a pressing engagement 
elsewhere at the earliest possible moment 
after finding his nullah thus rudely in- 
vaded. If he turns down the nullah, he 
encounters the invading army; if he tries 
to escape by the sides, he is met and driven 
back by beaters already posted. There- 
fore he does the most natural thing in the 
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world by fleeing up the center of the nullah, 
directly away from the oncoming din. At 
the top of the cleft stands the sportsman. 
The undergrowth probably prevents the 
sportsman’s seeing the bear or the bear 
seeing him until they actually meet. 

I regret to say, in spite of Kadera’s asser- 
tion that bears would be so thick in this 
country as practically to necessitate our 
looking carefully where we walked lest we 
stumble over them, it was not until after 
we had unsuccessfully honked nine sepa- 
rate nullahs, and I was beginning to think 
bear beating a snare and a delusion, that 
our first sport came. 

The bear appeared on the scene of action 
so suddenly as to completely take my 
breath away. The beaters had been mov- 
ing listlessly up a cleft, thickly wooded both 
with trees and undergrowth; this was to be 
the last honk of the day and two days un- 
successful searching had so plainly reacted 
on the spirits of the men as to change the 
dervish battle-shout into the mournful 
muttering of an Arab funeral procession. 
The line of beaters had almost reached me, 
my shikari with a last disgusted look had 
turned to go, when, all at once, the beaters 
who had been posted on the side of the 
nullah above where | was standing, set up a 
tremendous shouting, “ Bhalu, Sahib, bhalu 
hai!’’—‘‘ Bear, Sahib, bear coming!” 

Now it is one thing to have a bear driven 
up to you from below, with plenty of warn- 
ing that he is coming and time to choose an 
advantageous spot from which to shoot. 
It is quite another to find suddenly that the 
bear has somehow got above you, is being 
driven directly down upon you with all the 
impetus a steep hillside gives, and with the 
undergrowth extending to your very feet. 
I had barely time to wheel around when the 
bear came down the hillside aimed directly 
at the little clearing in which I was 
standing. A moment’s glimpse of his back 
in the jungle did not afford me time to 
shoot. He disappeared into the under- 
growth, but was still coming toward me as 
I could tell by the short yelps of excitement 
which he uttered, like a frightened dog, as 
the beaters closed in. Immediately as he 
emerged from the bushes he was met by 
both barrels of my .450 cordite-powder ex- 
press, which, aimed and fired so suddenly 
from my hip at close range of less than two 
yards, seems to have missed him altogether, 
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though the report turned and sent him 
lumbering down on the beaters below. 

As the natives closed in, the bear went 
frantically around in a circle trying to 
break through the line. [| ran down to the 
foot of the hillside where an occasional 
view of his back in the underbrush showed 
me that he had not escaped, though | dared 
not fire lest | should hit a beater. The 
fifty coolies were yelling like so many 
demons, the shikaris were out of their heads 
with excitement, and the bear, who was 
doubtless the most excited of all, continued 
his circular course inside the line of beaters 
as regularly as a planet on its usual orb. 

I was now afraid that unless I stopped 
him he might escape through the line, and 
working up a little nearer fired several 
shots as he appeared from time to time, 
each of which | afterward found took effect. 
The bear was now thoroughly maddened 
and suddenly changing his course,*came 
lumbering down the nullah directly toward 
me. The shikaris shouted to look out 
while the beaters doubled their cries and 
added to the confusion and my fear of 
shooting wild, by following the animal 
down hill. The thick underbrush annoyed 
me greatly, for though I could catch an 
occasional glimpse of his back, it was al- 
most impossible when I saw him to fire 
quickly enough, and | knew that in a mo- 
ment he would be on me. He was within 
four yards when a final shot brought him 
rolling almost to my feet, quite dead. 

My faith in the .450 express was distinctly 
diminished when eleven holes were found 
in his skin. He was shot through and 
through, five shots at least having passed 
completely through and out of his body. 
The last, which finished him, had struck the 
shoulder fair. A bear certainly is game. 

We had a triumphal procession on the 
way back to camp: first the two tum-tums, 
banging away like a regimental drum 
corps; secondly the bear, slung on a pole 
supported on the backs of two coolies; 
thirdly the sportsman, trying modestly to 
suppress an irrepressible grin; fourthly the 
shikaris, and last, but by no means least, the 
fifty honkers, all discussing the event like 
so many crows. As we passed through the 
village of Kaipora, the women and children 

we had exhausted the place of men— 
turned out en masse to see the bear, and the 
occasion was all that could be desired. 
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DRAWINGS BY WARREN SHEPARD 


CAN remember when 
one night lying to the 
southward of the Vine- 
yard some forty miles, 
it fell calm and_ left 
us rolling about until, 
growing disgusted with 
the slatting of the cloth and the clattering 
of the sheet-blocks, | lowered everything 
and tied all fast. Then, rousing out my 
mate, who had turned in after supper, 
I went below tosleep. At half-past three, 
just as dawn was showing, the watch came 
below and woke me. 

“Tt looks dirty,” he said, “and the glass 
is falling rapidly.” 

“Any wind?” | asked. 

“Light air, bout south; we are just 
moving with it. What are you going to 
dor” 

Having turned in all standing, that is, 
with everything on except my hat, I was 
quickly on deck. Rubbing the gravy out 
of my eyes, I cast a squint around the circle. 
The mate was right; it did look dirty. The 
whole horizon from northeast clear round 
to northwest was stuffed full of muddy- 
gray, greasy-looking vapors, over the 
ruffed heads of which the faint tight of 
dawn was shivering up. The sea was gray, 
o:ly and moving uneasily, the swell pushing 
in, not rolling. This movement is the sure 
sign of a coming and not of a passing gale. 
Distinctly heard, and yet unheard, unde- 
finable, unlocateable, yet unquestionably 
existing, was that ghostly sound, the sea- 
warn, the moan of the gale-dreading 
waters. It is a sound that once heard is 
never forgotten. They say men hear the 
same in the great deserts. [t is the ex- 
pression of disturbed vastness; perhaps the 
faint echo of that ghostly cry which haunts 
the hopeless stretches of the universe. 





One glance round the horizon was 
enough. It was going to blow; already 
the clouds were spitting a scattering of fine 
drops, and the wind was cat’s-pawing in 
irregular streaks. There was no percepti- 
ble movement to the higher clouds, but it 
could be seen the mass was growing from 
below, and that it would soon fill the whole 
vault. Forty miles from port, eight hours 
with a good breeze, with all she could carry, 
say six hours. The gale would come in 
gradually and be a laster, probably thirty- 
six hours before its back was broken. 
Would it pay to lay-to and ride it out, or 
run for port? Question, how is the tide? 

But why the tide, you will ask. What 
has that to do with it? Listen. In order 
to get shelter we had to pass between the 
islands through comparatively narrow fair- 
ways, having to run past Gay Head and 
into Vineyard Sound, or through Muske- 
get Channel and into Nantucket Sound. 
Through these passages the tide runs with 
a high velocity, especially when ebbing. 
If when rushing out it meets the wind and 
swell coming in, charging against it, it 
makes up a high and confused sea or rip, 
impassable at times for a small boat. If 
you have ever been in a r'p, it is unneces- 
sary for me to say more; if you haven't, 
make for yourself a mental picture out of 
the expression, a “hell of water.” But 
more of this anon. 

It was now close on four o'clock; the tide 
made ebb at one hour and thirty-four 
minutes P.M. at Cross Rip Light vessel, so 
allowing for difference of distance it would 
change in the channel mouth at one. 
Therefore, if we could get there at or before 
one, we would have comparatively smooth 
water, nothing worse than the natural 
nastiness of the sea going in over shoaling 
stretches; but if delayed and caught by the 
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ebb, well, I hated to think of it. With a 
gale behind, there would be no turning 
back; it would be either the channel or the 
beach—a throw with death either place. 
But no danger, no fun, so head her north 
a half east, my boy, while I go below and 
get some breakfast ready before it begins 
to blow. Breakfast eaten, the next move 
is to make all snug below. Everything 
that can possibly get adrift is lashed or 
wedged, so as to stay put no matter how 
she cuts up; then the bilge is dried out to 
keep the water from splashing about, and 
the ports looked to and locked fast. This 
done, all hands on deck. The wind is now 
blowing a fresh breeze and the sea rising. 
The mate is standing with one eye on the 
card and the other on his mainsail, helming 
her carefully, with everything drawing ex- 
cept the jib, which only gets a draught 
when she yaws and rolls. His slicker and 
sou’wester are shining with wet, and a 
stream of drops runs off his sleeves and 
trickles from the tips of the fingers of his 
tiller hand to the floor of the cockpit. 

“Tf | could hold her up another point, 
she'd do better,’’ he says, taking his eye off 
the compass for a quick glance at the sail 
“The wind is right on the end of the main 
boom.” 

“Where is it?” 

“South by east, and seems to e easting 
slowly.” 

“Well, let her come up. How’s the 
sheet?” 

“Might get a little aft, she'll steer 
easier.” 

“How's that? 

“All right.” 

“T think I'd better stick a reef in the 
mizzen in case we need it; not doing much 
good now, and by and by if it keeps on 
breezing, we'll reef the main.” 

The mate nods his assent to the plan, and 
with a steady eye ahead keeps working his 
helm up and down as-she ascends and 
shoots the following seas. 

Now if you have never reefed a mizzen 
or jigger, as we generally call it, on a small 
boat running off under a press of sail in a 
seaway, you have never done an acrobatic 
stunt that knocks out the most thrilling 
feats of the arena. It is not so bad as lay- 
ing out on the headspar to shift a jib, be- 
cause the wet is left out, and therefore it is 
a job not so detested by seamen. Working 
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on the bowsprit is most dreaded of all sea 
jobs. More men lose their lives off that 
spar than from all other parts of the ship 
together. Driving along she takes a 
plunge into it, at the same time the heavy 
foot of the sail bangs across, knocking off 
your hold, and overboard you go, to be 
swept under and trodden upon by the swift 
rushing forefoot. A dark night on a jib- 
boom, with a half-muzzled sail storming 
about, and the spar end pitching, bucking, 
and forking the br:ne at every plunge 
there may be nastier places; if so, they 
have never crossed my hawse. A yacht’s 
bowsprit is worse than a merchantman’s, 
because it has little or no steeve, conse- 
quently it dives oftener, goes deeper, and 
stays under longer. All seagoing yachts 
with head spars oyer six feet outboard 
should have them made so as to reef. A 
reefing bowsprit is one made to haul in and 
out. On the lee side of the western ocean, 
where they have heavier water than we do, 
most of their boats are rigged in this way. 
But the modern practice on all classes of 
sailing vessels is to so arrange the sail as to 
curtail the bowsprit, and on many yachts 
the whole head-rig is abaft the stem head. 

One thing you have to learn before you 
can write sailor after your name, and that is 
to master a sail. Brute force is of no ac- 
count. Touse brute force with a sail is like 
employing it to capture an elephant or run 
down an untamed steed. Mastering a sail 
is a game of strategy, fineness, diplomacy, 
flattery, persuasion, ad perseverance, with 
fierce energy flashed in at the right instant. 
You must know your sail. Sails are not all 
alike. What will work with a jib will fail 
if applied to a mainsail or topsail. When 
once a man has become skilled at this game 
he can do more at it than three lubbers. 
I’ve seen three men tackle a jib and come 
back on the head baffled and beaten after a 
fifteen minute fight, and then a fellow not a 
quarter their combined weight go out and 
conquer the sail, binding it captive in ten 
minutes. A sail master has five hands— 
two on his arms, two on his legs, and his 
teeth. Besides, he has knees, his elbows, 
the grip of his thighs, his neck, and his 
whole body. He must be an octopus, a 
boa-constrictor, and a monkey, combining 
with their qualities the patience of an ox, 
the quickness of a tiger, and the subtlety 
of a fox. 
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Sometimes a sail is only playful, and 
willful at the worst, and after a slight show 
of resistance will succumb to your arts, but 
at times they get malignant and cruel. 
They will fight you fiercely, hitting back 
viciously, spitefully battling for every inch, 
taking most treacherous advantage of any 
relapse of alertness or looseness of clutch. 
When a canvas has got that devil in it, look 
out for yourself. That is when it fights to 
kill. That is when it hurls.men off yard 
and boom to their death. At times you 





This, except for the unsteadiness of the 
hull is comparatively an easy job. To be 
sure she throws her tail here, there, and 
everywhere, but with the sheet fast and a 
good leglock you can use both hands. But 
first slip off your long oil coat. You will 
work twice as quickly without it. Oilers 
and seaboots are fine things, but out of ten 
men lost at sea, they drown seven. You 
might better go over with a millstone round 
your neck than a pair of seaboots on your 
feet. A fisherman isn’t happy out of his 
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Drawing by Warren Shepard. 


Cape Cod Fishermen off Highland Light—Twilight. 


can only conquer after a steady and well- 
generaled fight. At other times a bit of 
trickery will succeed. I have cursed a sail 
and turned away pretendingly beaten, when, 
thrown for a moment off guard by my ap- 
parent carelessness, it has opened its defense. 
A tiger spring, a turn of rope, and the 
victory is won. But | tell you it makes a 
man of you, a fight to the finish with a sail. 
Every nerve tingling, every vein flushed 
with blood, you take the last turn, and with 
a “damn you, you're fast now,” go aft and 
report all snug. But to reef the mizzen. 


seaboots, and they take him to Davy Jones. 
But what's the odds, there are more boots 
and more men. | never wear boots in bad 
weather on a small vessel. 

Having reefed the mizzen | pulled on 
my coat and relieved the mate at the helm. 

“North,” he says, as he hands over the 
stick, and turns to go below, shaking off 
his sou’wester before opening the slide. 
Soon through the half-drawn door | see 
him peering over the chart. ‘‘What’s she 
doing?” he asks. 

I glance over the side, watching the 
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“Running 
flakes of foam swirl by. “About six,” | 
call back. 

“That gives her fifteen, and it’s nine 
o'clock; twenty-five more to do in four 
hours; six and a quarter, she ought to do 
that.” 

“T should think so,” 1 réply. 
does this course bring her?’”’ 

“’Bout half a mile west of the point of 
Tuckeruuck. The fiood ought to carry us 
up enough.”’ ' . 

“Well, if it don’t, the leewaY Will. 


““How 


Let 
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inches thick, what will happen? Why, 
when the six inches of water gets to the 
stone, it can pass only the upper three inches, 
but the lower three can’t stop, so they 
crowd up and force the upper layer over 
the stone, making a wave or ripple. That 
is what a rip is. The tide running out 
thirty feet deep meets a ten-foot shoal, 
and the twenty feet of water is obliged to 
crowd up and over. If the sea be calm, 
this movement simply forms three waves. 
These waves are not like orditary waves, 








Drawing by Warren Shepard. 


Monomy Point—A welcome sight to the mariner. 


us hope we get a sight of something before 
too close in.” 

“Hope so; I’m going to lie down. Call 
me if you want anything,” and the mate 
takes to his bunk. 

Now while we are hurrying inshore, rac- 
ing with the tide for a safe passage over the 
shoals, let me explain to you what a rip is. 

If, let us say, six inches of water is 
flowing through a sluice, and the bottom 
of the sluice is perfectly level, it will 
stream through with a smooth surface, but 
if you drop in the sluice a flat stone three 


progressive. They remain in the same 
place, their bases moving with the tide and 
their heads against it, consequently they 
stand still, uplifting on their hind legs and 
pawing the air like savage horses. At 
such times they are harmless. You see 
the same waves in rivers, where they are 
called rapids. Another form of rip is 
made by two currents meeting or crossing, 
or by rough water coming against calm. 
This latter form is frequently seen on the 
leeward side of high islands, especially 
those lying in the track of the trade winds. 
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‘oggy morning. 


Shovelful Light Ship—I 
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The border of the calm space is fringed 
with breakers, into which a ship plunges 
and dives, at the ‘same time losing the 
wind, and is knocked about helpless until 
she drifts clear. Another form of rip is 
found at the mouths of rivers, where the 
outpouring fresh water meets and breasts 
the salt flood. 

When the sea is calm, these rips are dis- 
agreeable but harmless, but let the wind 
blow, and a sea or swell make and they be- 
come, next to breakers, the most fearful 
thing a small boat can face. If the tide is 
going with the wind and swell the rip is 
rough but not dangerous, but let those 
forces be arrayed against it and all hell is 
afling in its fury. The swell rolls in and, 
crowding over the shoal, is brought to a 
standstill by the tide’s rush. Maddened by 
this check it rears up and throws its length 
into the air, then topples and thunders into 
a host of broken, leaping, pyramid-shaped 
masses, hurling their forms against each 
other. No words can picture the result— 
a hissing, roaring, leaping, tumbling, boil- 
ing, swirling acre of liquid madness. 

To a steam vessel these rips are not so 
dangerous, as she can be driven through 
them, and as they are never wide, the 
ordeal is soon over; but a sailing vessel is 
often forced to remain in their clutches 
until a happy chance delivers her. The 
motion is so violent and directless that 
the wind is completely shaken out of the 
canvas, and losing way she is held by the 
tide, or, worse still, driven stern foremost 
against the inrushing swell. If a small 
vessel is caught in this way, unless she is 
decked in she is likely to be swamped and 
sunk. No open boat has any business in 
the rips, except in light weather. 

While there are lots of. stories knocking 
round of boats having been lost in these 
rips, | never could nail one of them to the 
doorpost of the man who saw or suffered it. 
I’ve been into them myself, in all kinds of 
summer weather, going in purposely to see 
what they would do, and only once did I, 
with the exception of this time, come near 
a catastrophe. One time the boat was 
badly pooped, the rip falling on her stern 
and sweeping clear over from end to end. 
If she had been an undecked boat she 
would have surely sunk. 

The “rubes” who navigate around the 
islands, fishing and sailing parties, have a 
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wholesome fear of these rips, and if they 
can possibly help will never go near one in 
bad weather. For this you can’t blame 
them, their craft are not suitable for the 
performance, being shoal-draught, broad 
centerboard cats, with an open cockpit 
that takes up the after half of the boat. 
If they once shipped a sea and filled the 
pit, they would go down like a shell-loaded 
oysterman. 

At ten I called the crew and ordered 
the mainsail reefed, as it was blowing 
harder and harder, and when the job was 
done passed over the helm to the mate and 
went below to prepare a meal. By eleven 
this was ready, consisting of soup, bread 
and butter, and hot cocoa. 

This being securely stowed away, the 
fire was put out, the pipe removed, the lid 
screwed on and everything battened down 
and locked fast. The next thing was to 
ascertain as near as possible our position. 
The wind at this time had hauled south- 
east, and we were running on a north by 
east course. 

At 11:30 we slowed up for a sounding. | 
didn’t care to round her up to the wind, 
as the sea was running nasty, so the mizzen 
being furled kept her about two-thirds off 
and spilled the mainsail. The mate hove 
the lead. The lead is a chunk of that 
metal weighing ten pounds, made fast to 
the end of a line on which six feet or 
fathom lengths are marked. You cast it 
by throwing it ahead as far as possible, and 
then the line runs through your hand. 
When the weight hits bottom, the line 
stops and slacks. If it hits directly under 
where you stand, you get what sailors call 
an up-and-down or proper cast. When all 
is ready I shout: ‘Let her go, my boy!” 

The mate gives the chunk a couple of 
swings around his head and lets go. Too 
much way on, and the boat moves over the 
spot before the lead gets to bottom. 

“No bottom!” says the mate, hauling in. 
I slack off more sheet and check her all | 
dare. Away goes the lead again. This 
time he gets a feel. 

“All right!’ he sings out, hauling in, 
and at last, almost breathless, announces, 
“twenty-one fathoms.” 

“Now jump below,” I say, “and see 
where that puts us.” 

While the mate is going over the chart 
let me explain to you what a sounding is, 
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and how it gives you your position. Let us 
suppose that we have a pond shaped 
exactly like a wash hand-basin, that is 
deepest in the middle and gradually sloping 
up at the sides. Now if we start from the 
edge and sail toward the middle, we shall 
find the water deepens as we go out. At 
say 200 feet from the edge it is five feet 
deep, at 300 feet ten feet, and soon. The 
ocean is built on a plan similar to this sup- 
posed pond, its bottom sloping off gradu- 
ally, the water getting deeper as you go 
out, until you get to what is called “off 
soundings.” But, unlike this supposed 
pond, the slope is not regular, being some- 
times ridged and other times full of holes 
more or less deep. All these depths of 
water are marked in on a chart, whichis a 
map of the sea bed. Let us suppose at a 
particular place the sea at five miles from 
the shore is ten fathoms deep, at ten miles 
twenty, and at twenty miles forty. These 
distances are marked on the chart by 
drawing a line through all the ten-fathom 
places, and this line is known as the ten- 
fathom curve. Inside it, and nearer to the 
land, the water is Jess than sixty feet deep; 
outside, it is more than sixty feet deep. 
Consequently, if | take a cast of the lead 
and find that there is only nine fathoms, 
fifty-four feet, at the spot, | know my 
vessel is less than five miles from the land. 
Taking the chart, | look at it at a place 
about five miles from shore and find a spot 
marked nine fathoms, but there are several 
places marked with the same number, and 
my boat may be over any one of them. 
But close to the nine fathoms and in the 
direction | am sailing is a spot marked six, 
so when the boat has sailed far enough I 
take a second cast and get six fathoms. 
By this second cast | know where my boat 
is, or her position, as we say at sea, the 
second cast confirming the first. 

After a close inspection the mate sings 
out: “Right on the course fifteen miles 
from Skiff Island. There’s several twenty- 
ones together right here; three miles north 
is a nineteen.” 

“Right you are; come on deck; we'll 
run another hour and then try again.” 

Fifteen miles and two hours to do it in, 
is cutting things pretty close, but still we 
were undoubtedly doing six through the 
water, and would have the last of the 
flood tide. We might be a half-hour late, 
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by that time the tide would not be ebbing 
very strong. Anyhow it was push her, so 
I ordered the mizzen set. The wind was 
getting vicious. So long as it pushes you 
with its fingers or shoves you with its fist 
it is all right, but look out when it begins 
to slap with the flat of its hand. When it 
hauls back and lets you have it in quick, 
vixen-like slaps, that is a nasty time, and 
makes the helmsman sweat to keep his 
course. The sea under the rushes of air 
was beginning to act dirty. It was break- 
ing and throwing its heads. Altogether | 
did not like the look of things. 

After running an hour | tried to get 
another cast, but the sea being heavy and 
dangerous | did not like to check her, so we 
failed to get a sound, but from the drag 
estimated it to be about seventeen fathoms. 
If this was so, we were close to the ten- 
fathom curve, which runs close in here 
about five miles off land. Now came the 
anxious time, the most anxious of all times 
to a man in charge of a vessel—running 
in on a lee shore, with a gale of wind behind 
and a narrow opening to make, with almost 
certain disaster if he misses it. If we could 
get our bearing in time we could haul up 
if not dead on the channel; but if we saw 
the land late, when too close in to haul 
off, the jig would be up. | had hopes from 
the first sound confirming our supposed 
track that we would make the channel 
mouth exactly, but the next thirty minutes 
were about as cruel a thirty as | ever spent. 

The land hereabouts on both sides of the 
channel is low, and there are only one or 
two buildings that show above it, so that 
in good weather it can be seen not more 
than six miles off. One of these buildings 
is an abandoned hotel with a peculiar 
tower. For this I searched diligently and 
anxiously, but through the thickness 
nothing could be seen. Our time was 
running out fast, and we were driving 
rapidly in. At ten minutes to one I esti- 
mated her to be about three miles off Skiff 
Island. At this time it was blowing so 
hard that in order to steer we dropped the 
mizzen. 

At one o'clock, much to our disgust and 
dread, a rain squall blew in and hid every- 
thing for a few minutes; then, like it often 
does, it got quite clear for a short spell in 
its wake, and we sighted a mass of breakers 
off the port bow, and at the same time a 
































Drawing by Warren Shepard 


In the very jaws of the Rip. 
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buoy. A cry of joy broke from both our 
lips at this sight—the outer channel buoy 
almost dead ahead. | felt like doing a jig. 
The gale and sea were forgotten, we no 
longer had any dread of them; four miles 
more and smooth water. 

It is nonsense to say that men do not 
know fear when placed in danger. A man 
absolutely devoid of fear never existed, 
unless he was an idiot orinsane. Certainly 
no person with a normal intellect is without 
fear. When a man tells you that in a 
situation facing bodily harm or death he 
felt no fear he lies. Of course there are 
times when a man is close to death and does 
not realize it, and at such times he feels no 
fear because he has no dread. 

But nothing becomes so quickly familiar 
as danger. The horror that appalled you 
Monday you will nurse in your lap Tues- 
day. A threatened death that sent chills 
along your spine one day is the source of 
jest the next. That is a thing | believe 
peculiar to our race, the habit of jesting in 
the face of danger. Like the Jacobite 
lords, we must crack a joke at the foot of 
the scaffold. At sea to grow lachrymose 
over danger is considered a gross breach of 
ocean etiquette. 

One day we got becalmed and tide- 
bound and anchored off the shore, with a 
stony bar between us and the beach. At 
night, suddenly, a heavy northerly wind 
broke on us. The chain on the heavy 
anchor snapped, and we hung to about 
sixty fathoms of good hawser and our 
second hook. If the hawser parted we 
went on the bar, she having dragged too 
close for any chance of working off. One 
of the boys on board I could see was sick to 
faintness with fright, so to pull him out we 
began joking about our appearances as ob- 
jects of interest for the coroner. The next 
day | heard him telling somebody that-he 
thought we were in great danger until he 
heard us guying and jollying each other. 
Well, that lad that night was about as near 
death as he probably will ever be until his 
watch gets the call. Nothing but three 
inches of good manila stood between him 
and a watery grave. 


My stock subject to relieve my anxiety 
at such times is solicitude for my spare 
pair of socks. When I begin to worry as 
to their situation and prospects of keeping 
dry, you may know I am anxious. | will 
go anywhere or do anything if assured of a 
pair of dry socks after the battle. I don’t 
mind being drowned, but object to catching 
cold. My companion’s worry this day was 
over a new straw hat which he uninten- 
tionally brought on board, and which had 
narrowly escaped several shipwrecks. Aswe 
dashed into the sea at the mouth of the chan- 
nel we discussed the probable condition of 
the hat and socks after we had run the rips. 

Over Skiff Island the sea was breaking 
heavily, and across from it as far as you 
could see toward Nantucket the channel 
was a mass of seething white water. | 
shall never forget those next few minutes. 
They seemed like hours. Lashed fast to a 
cleat, I stood at the helm, but it was nearly 
useless in my hands. The movements of 
the boat are indescribable. She seemed 
to leap ten different directions at once. 
She was thrown, pitched, heeled, reared, 
and knocked about. The water came in 
over the bow, sides, and stern. She would 
start to rise the sea ahead, when suddenly 
the one under her stern pulled out and she 
fell ino a pit of lashing, broken heads that 
buffeted and flooded her. The drift and 
spume blew over and thrashed the sails and 
deck. You could see nothing. Twice she 
nearly pitch-poled, and once rolled right 
down so the mainsail lay on the seas. 
These more dangerous moves were left 
impressed on my mind, but the rest is a 
turmoil, the one principal retention being 
the ceaseless roar. A roar without varia- 
tion, a toneless, boundless sound, a bath 
of liquid thunder. It haunted the alleys 
of my brain for days after. 

What a blessed release when she pulled 
clear and drove into the smooth. We both 
turned and looked silently back, then be- 
gan to shake ourselves like dogs come out 
of the sea. I saw my companion’s lips 
move as he turned from contemplating the 
hell of water astern. I don’t know what 
he said, but I said ‘‘Thank God!” 
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Drawing by Worth Brehm. 





THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN—“*Say’s my hair dry yet?” 














THE BONDAGE OF THE RIVER 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


MHIS is how it is: some- 
times you return from 
acamping trip in a more 
or less weary and fraz- 
zled-out condition. 
Most emphatically you 
state: 

“I’m satisfied! No 
more for me! The Lord never intended 
me to go and live in the woods, and slave 
from morning till the next morning and 
repeat it every day of the trip. Here’s 
where I quit!” 

You do not care to look at a pack strap 
or a canoe for a long, long time. Enough 
is—too much. You rustle around and 
develop the films, though, just to see if the 
fellow who photographed you jumping that 
six-foot dam squeezed the bulb at the pre- 
conceived moment, and if the pictures 
made on the day you spent running rapids 
are of any use. 
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SHERMAN 


BY THE AUTHOR 
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“There was a day, wasn’t it, Bill?” 

“You bet!” returns your partner. ‘‘Re- 
member that long rapid with the bow-knot 
at the finish? I was too tired to take a 
deep breath after that one.” So the talk 
goes on. It is always the hard knocks, the 
trying moments, the surmounted difficul- 
ties that linger longest in your memory, 
never the soft spots. The oft-repeated 
tale of your trip gradually evolves into 
what seems like a hard-luck story to some 
of your friends. This may work for your 
disadvantage. When you approach them 
with plans for a canoe trip they are not so 
free to commit themselves. 

The year rolls around, and each day takes 
with it a little of your fancied dislike for 
camp life. The warm spring days open 
your ears to the whisperings of the red 
gods. Louder and more insistent grow 
their voices until one morning comes the 
final call. You throw up your hands. 
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“Come on! where’ll we go?”’ says you. 

“The Skipper” looked at me doubtfully 
when I first broached the subject. 

“How many miles a day do you intend 
to travel?’ he demanded. “Is this a 
pleasure trip or a free-for-all race? I’m 
out for fun.” 

“Don’t you worry about the fun,”’ I as- 
sured him. ‘The Pemigewasset and Mer- 
rimack make about a ten days’ trip. We'll 
spend it all in the upper waters if you say 
so—just paddle and camp where we 
please.” 

“T'll go you,” he returned, ‘That 
ought to make a nice trip for the time we 
have.” 

It rained the morning we started, but 
gradually cleared as we traveled north- 
ward up the valleys of the Merrimack and 
Pemigewasset rivers. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon we left the train at North 
Woodstock, and by the appearance of the 
river we decided that we had come far 
enough. It was little more than a brook 
and did not promise much for canoeing. 
It looked so much like a storm that | 
hustled up to the village for supplies while 
the skipper unpacked the canoe. Before 
] had returned it began raining heavily. 
Everything was wet. The groceries gradu- 
ally melted. We turned the canoe over 
them and held a pow-wow. Doubtless 
there were hotels in the village, but hotels 
did not appeal to us. We had intended to 
make a start and camp at the first suitable 
spot. The outlook was not encouraging. 

“Tl take a run across this railroad 
bridge,” said I. “It doesn’t look so bad 
over there in the woods.’”’ And it wasn’t. 

We made our first portage then and 
there, and started pitching camp. The 
tent was erected to save as dry a spot as 
possible to sleep on, and ail the duffle, 
together with a little dry wood, was 
thrown inside. Then we hunted out some 
spruce, and cut browse for a bed. 

Directly in front of the tent we drove 
some. stakes slantingly into the ground. 
Against these we piled logs, one upon an- 
other. A smaller “fore-stick”” was laid 
parallel to the bottom log. In this trench 
we built a rousing fire. It reflected into 


the tent and thoroughly dried it out. 

It was nearly dark by now, but over in the 
west a red streak flamed for an instant in 
the sky, holding forth good promise for the 
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morrow. It soon stopped raining. We 
changed to dry clothes and hung our wet 
ones in front of the fire. We cooked and 
ate supper. Things were looking up. 

The skipper searched through a pocket 
and drew forth two long, thin cigars. 

“Here,” | said, ‘“‘whatever else this may 
be, it’s no cigar trip. How many of those 
‘stogies’ have your”’ 

“These two,” he answered mournfully. 

“We'll put a stop to this right here,” I 
observed, as he threw me one of them. 

The next morning we were up with the 
sun and made all preparations possible for 
along, wet day. It was well we did. We 
had started on the east branch and for a 
mile or so it averaged about six inches in 
depth. Then it joined with the Pemige- 
wasset proper and Moosilauke Brook. 
Even so, we had plenty of wading—and 
such wading! There is a paper mill a few 
miles up the east branch at Lincoln. They 
make paper pulp by the ‘“‘sulphite prc- 
cess,’ which means that the wood fiber 
is separated by cooking in sulphurous acid. 
The waste liquor is then neutralized and 
flows into the river. The rocks—round 
as billiard balls they are—were covered 
with a slimy skin a quarter of an inch 
thick, as slippery as any grease you ever 
heard of. There was only one thing to do: 
wade as close to the canoe as possible, and 
when we slipped, fall into it. A large 
sponge is of value under these conditions. 
We had thoughtfully brought one with us, 
and it was most useful in clearing the canoe 
of the water which we constantly took in 
whenever the depth was sufficient to allow 
us to get aboard and paddle. 

Just below here was an immense rocky 
ledge. The river circled in beneath it, and 
narrowed up until it was not more than ten 
feet wide in places. It had enough depth, 
however, and enough fall to make a beau- 
tiful rapid. We looked it over, and de- 
termined to photograph ourselves running 
through. 

The camera was set up on a sandy beach; 
the case being filled with stones and 
strapped to the tripod, to hold it down. 
We now tied a stone to a linen thread and 
threw it across the river. Then we paddled 
over to fasten it in some way. It proved 
quite a task. The rock dropped sheer to 
about a foot above the stream, and then 
shelved off in a broad apron into the water. 
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It was necessary to walk along this apron 
until | reached a certain crack in the face 
of the rock. After several false starts and 
numerous slips | made it, and drove a 
wedge into the crack. We recrossed the 
river and attached the other end of the 
thread to the shutter in such a way that it 
hung suspended about a foot above the 
surface of the water. When we came down 
through we released the shutter by break- 
ing the thread. It worked finely. 

This was our busy day. Just belew here 
we ran on to some log jams. Some of 
them we worked through by pushing aside 
the logs, others necessitated dragging or 
lifting the canoe across. Near Woodstock 
we found a dam, beside which a new 
paper mill was being erected. The dam 
was built with a long apron extending from 
just below the crest to the surface of the 
water beneath. This for the benefit of 
future log drives. We roped the canoe 
down the apron and dragged her over a 
shallow pitch of water below. Then we 
ran into our first dead water. Off to the 
right we heard the care-free croak of an 
old “‘jug-o’-rum.”’ 

“Frogs’ legs appeal to me,” said the 
skipper. 

I fished out the little long-barreled .22. 
We paddled quietly into the weeds. | 
stood up, aimed and puiled the trigger. 

The skipper laughed at me. 

“What's the trouble; did you close your 
eyes and trust in God that time? There he 
is again,’ he went on, “right beside that 
stub. Raise your sights this time; he’s 
almost ten feet away. Don’t hurry; he’sa 
quiet old hoss. Wait a minute,” he called, 
working the canoe around sideways. ‘‘Now 
shoot, and if you don’t hit him, I'll bat him 
over the head with a paddle.” 

“T got him!” I yelled. 

“You bet you did!” the skipper ex- 
claimed. “But look at his legs! You've 
shot to pieces what we were going to eat.” 

Well, to spare my further blushes, we 
succeeded in shooting, clubbing, and scar- 
ing to death enough frogs for a meal. They 
weren't so bad. 

About three o’clock we began looking for 
a camping spot, and, in the course of two 
hours we found one that caine up to our 
rather particular requirements. It was in 
a hemlock grove, on a bluff high enough to 
be free of mosquitoes. We dispensed with 
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the tent for this night, spreading our 
blankets on a bed of hemlock browse. The 
map showed a total distance of nine miles 
for the day. 

The next morning dawned clear as a bell, 
and gave promise of a hot day. Having 
no incentive for any great distance pad- 
dling, we slowly collected the duffle and 
packed it away in its allotted place. At 
eight o’clock we pushed out into the cur- 
rent. In two minutes we were overboard 
wading, and for several miles we kept it up; 
except at rare intervals, when the water 
was deep enough to float the entire outfit. 
The Pemigewasset River exhibits a great 
propensity for splitting up into several 
small channels, in consequence of which, 
islands and sandbars are innumerable. 
The choosing of the right channel became 
quite an interesting problem. It was, of 
course, easy to determine which branch 
flowed the greater volume of water, but 
impossible to know if that branch did not 
again split up into smaller ones. We did 
not do much investigating, but picked the 
channel that looked best at the start. If 
it shoaled up, we waded. It isn’t all of 
canoeing to paddle! 

At one o'clock, just above the mouth of 
Mad River, we stopped, with the intention 
of camping over a day. We were then 
twelve miles below our last night’s camp, 
and there were several things we wanted to 
do. For one thing, the canoe needed a 
patch. Then, too, we had brought along 
an aluminum folding baker, or reflecting 
oven, that we meant to experiment with, 

The chosen camping spot was ideal. A 
dozen feet above the river level some giant 
spade had dug out a triangular shelf, of 
perhaps half an acre, in the face of a high 
bluff. It was carpeted with sweet fern, 
moss, and soft grass, and shaded by yellow 
birch and hemlock trees. A wind-thrown 
paper birch furnished us with fire wood, as 
well as a fireplace. The skipper was frying 
chicken when they turned the heavenly 
hose on us. | tossed him a rubber blanket. 
When the chicken was reduced to a chew- 
able condition, we huddled into the tent. 
How it rained! The fire made one frantic 
gasp and drowned. The lightning fairly 
burned our eyeballs with its razzle-dazzle 
flashes in the suddenly fallen darkness. 
There was nothing to do but eat. 

The next morning we patched the canoe 
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we hung things up in the sun to dry and 
air, and finally we baked biscuit and 
johnny-cake in the reflecting oven almost 
as good as mother’s. Then there was 
boiled rice with raisins, part of which we 
saved for our midday luncheon—and | 
might add that boiled rice formed our 
staple dinner for the rest of the trip. It 
certainly sticks to one’s ribs! 

We broke camp at half-past ten. The 
next four miles proved to be a repetition 
of yesterday’s shallow rapids, until we 
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and make a friendly call. It is just as well 
that our friend was not at home. Did you 
ever see a pair of khaki trousers after about 
four days’ wear in the woods? No?  Per- 
haps you did not recognize what they were. 

Four miles below Plymouth, near Bridg- 
water, we discovered a good camping spot 
and stopped at five o’clock, having come 
eleven miles. 

If there was ever a hot day the next one 
was it, but the river was beautiful about 
here and we loafed along with the current. 
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Meeting a log-jam—*‘‘ This was our busy day.” 


struck the dead water above the dam at 
Livermore Falls. We made ourselves un- 
necessary work here by carrying around the 
dam and over a high bridge down on to a 
sandy beach. We should have followed 
the railway track for a quarter of a mile 
and then gone directly down the steep bank 
to the river. Just below here is the worst 
tangle of rocks I ever saw in a rapid. 
There was nothing to it but wade. 

At Plymouth we beached the canoe and 
went up to the village to buy some groceries 


Just after we started we scared up a flock 
of shelldrake from a little cove. They did 
not take wing, but paddled away down 
stream. How they made the water fly! 
We knew from experience that it was use- 
less to try and overtake them, but we 
started them up again at every bend. 
Finally the river split on an island. 

““Here’s where we fool them,” said the 
skipper. ‘“My money says they are back 
of that island.” 

We swung the canoe into the little chan- 
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nel and “fanned” 
her along without 
taking the paddles 
from the water. 
Over at the left was 
a partially sunken 
log, behind which 
the water had eaten 
in under the grass 
roots, making a little 
cave. They were all 
in there. We pad- 
died by within 
twenty feet. They 
remained motionless 
until we were near- 
ly past, and then 
seemed to float out 
and up stream like 
feathers in a gentle 
breeze. We backed 
and swung the 
canoe. Instantly 
there was something 
doing. They could 
not get away quick 
enough, but they 
finally did. These 
were the Hooded 
Mergansers. 

Just below, near 
the ruins of an old 
bridge at the mouth of the Ashland River, 
we came to a fall that might possibly be 
run at high water. We could not figure it 
out at the present stage, however, and 
lifted the canoe over the ledge about 
twenty-five feet to the water below. 

We had paddled over the next ten miles 
of river the year before, and knew that we 
had our work cut out for us, as it was prac- 
tically all heavy rapids. The first one was 
nearly a mile long, and shallow and rocky. 
This is the worst kind of swift water as it 
is impossible to keep off the rocks. After 
this the water gradually deepened and we 
were enabled to run every pitch. This 
was sport indeed. Only once were we near 
disaster. We had run part way through 
one heavy fall, and stopped beside a rock 
to reconnoiter the last drop. It looked 
safe enough and we pushed away. Ten 
feet out in the current a monster bowlder 
reared its head. | supposed that we would 
go inside the rock. The skipper, who was 
in the bow, understood that we would go 








Frogs’ legs for dinner. 


around the outside, 
and held the bow 
across the current 
waiting for me to 
provide the motive 
power. I wondered 
why he didn’t let 
her swing down and 
yelled. He only 
paddled the harder. 
The stern began to 
drop down stream. 
My mind instantly 
focused on a hun- 
dred and fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of cam- 
eras that were lying 
unprotected under 
my feet. Then I did 
yell. We washed 
broadside into the 
rock. The canoe 
careened and began 
to fill. I jumped 
overboard to save 
a_ spill. Between 
us, we worked the 
canoe around into 
the current. The 
water was up to my 
armpits, and its 
force so great that it 
nearly pulled the canoe out of my grasp, 
even though I was jammed against the 
rock. I had to let go or else go along with 
it. I decided to go along, and for a dozen 
feet played the part of an animated rudder; 
finally getting aboard just as we shot over 
the last heavy pitch. 

Below Bristol we ran the last heavy 
fall, and camped shortly after, having 
paddled fourteen miles. 

The canoe was in bad shape, and we at- 
tended to its needs early the next morning. 
And now, notwithstanding our good reso- 
lutions, there awoke in us the lust for 
travel. There was some excuse, however, 
for the rest of the river was not so interest- 
ing as heretofore. There was nothing 
much to do except paddle. It was Thurs- 
day, and we were close to a hundred miles 
from home. We decided that Monday was 
as good a day as any to get there, and 
lengthened our stroke. We made a quar- 
ter of a mile carry around an excelsior mill 
at Franklin, ran two rapids just below the 





























dam, and four more after we had passed 
the mouth of the Winnipesauke River; 
then it was a straight away grind for the 
rest of the day. We camped late, about 
two miles above Sewell’s Falls; good and 
tired after a twenty-eight mile paddle. At 
one town above we had purchased a small 
bean-pot, and after supper we resurrected 
the reflecting oven. We dug a hole in the 
sand, lined it with stones and in it built our 
fire. The skipper manufactured some 
johnny-cake. I made _ ginger-bread—at 
least | would have, if the pan had not 
slipped out of the reflector and fallen 
“butter-side down” in the dirt. That was 
the one and only real hardship of the trip. 
When we had sufficiently recovered our 
spirits, we scraped the coals out of the 
bean-hole, and placed the filled pot therein. 
We now shoveled the coals in around it and 
covered the whole with dirt. When we 
opened them in the morning, they were 
piping hot and most delicious. 

The next was our hardest day’s work. 
We paddled nearly thirty miles, making 
three portages around dams-at Sewell’s 
Falls, at Garvin’s Falls and at the Hookset 
dam. To add to our burdens, the water 
was dead, the wind was against us and it 
rained most of the afternoon. When we 
stopped at noon we merely beached the 
canoe, and climbed a bank to eat our 
dinner under some pines. In the course of 
five minutes, I happened to glance at the 
river and failed to see the canoe. The 
wind had rocked it away from shore and it 
was now part way across the river, and 
traveling fast. I think a photograph of 
what happened next would be interesting. 
The skipper and | mutally arose to our 
feet, and started running down the bank, 
shedding garments at every jump. When 
the skipper reached the water he was re- 
duced to his underclothes, and plunged in 
as he was. It looked so easy that | stopped 
and watched him. Nevertheless | stripped 
to the buff and waded out. The canoe 
was traveling about as fast as he could 
swim. He made a last frantic spurt and 
nearly grasped her, when a gust of wind 
came rollicking along and flirted the canoe 
out of his reach. I can fully appreciate 
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how he felt, being half way across the river 
and utterly exhausted. | ran up the bank, 
swam out and met the canoe as it came 
along. The moral is obvious. 

At Manchester we were royally enter- 
tained at the Cygnet Canoe Club while we 
telephoned and waited for a truck team to 
cart us below the dam and across the city 
We camped immediately below. 

Saturday morning we made a six o’clock 
start, and found bad water for six miles. 
There are several pitches, perfectly easy 
to run at a good depth of water, but 
particularly nasty so early in the morning, 
because of the closing of the gates in the 
big Amoskeag dam during the night. The 
worst pitch, known as Goff’s Falls, is rather 
dangerous at any time, and we had to 
make a short carry here. 

“It’s forty miles home,” said the skip- 
per. “Shall we try and make it to- 
night?” 

“If we reach Lowell by dark, I’ll paddle 
it out with you,” | answered. 

We ate our boiled rice and raisins just 
below Nashua. During the afternoon the 
wind freshened and blew against us. We 
paddled doggedly ahead without conversa- 
tion. Nothing is so maddening as a head 
wind! Your back sets up an ache between 
the shoulder blades; you twist and slide 
around on the seat to try and find a more 
comfortable position; the outside of your 
knees get sore from bracing them against 
the canoe; your hands blister and stiffen 
about the paddle; and finally, the strength 
suddenly leaves them, until you can 
scarcely grip at all. Your whole being 
seems to focus upon the monotonous dip 
and swish of the blade that gets heavier 
with every stroke. 

At three o'clock we reached Lowell, 
where a team carry through the city set us 
back an hour and a half. We ran our last 
rapid just below. Then we began to 
chirk up. The remaining eight miles was 
familiar water. As the six o’clock whistles 
blew we stepped out on to the Lawrence 
Canoe Club float. We had averaged four 
miles an hour for ten hours’ paddling. 

“| knew how it would end,” the skipper 
chuckled. “It is good to get home!” 


, 
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THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE—One could never undress quick enough. 
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‘* Last feller in knows what he’ll get!” 

















The Widow McLean—* Hermitess.” 
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FEMALE HERMIT OF 


OKALOACOOCHEE SLOUGH 


BY DAVID HILL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


O more dreary, !onesome, sunken 
belt of tangled brush, water, and 
heavy moss-laden trees is seen in 

all Florida than Okaloacoochee Slough. It 
starts somewhere in the big saw grass 
country south of Lake Okeechobee, and 
trails in a southwesterly course down 
through Lee County, until its waters are 
finally swallowed up in the waters of the 
Gulf. It is virtually the border line be- 
tween the pine woods and great cypress 
swamps. In places it is narrow and in 
others extremely wide. Quail, turkey, and 
wild deer are quite numerous, while wild 
cats, bears and, now and then, a panther 
lurks in the hidden labyrinths of the woods. 
Numerous kinds of birds are found in abun- 
dance and at night the air is filled with the 


sound of their whirring wings. Alligators 
haunt the pools, while rattlesnakes and 
moccasins, especially the latter, swarm in 
abundance. 

It was in this uncanny place, on a hum- 
mock once the site of Fort Simon Drum, 
built during the last Indian war, but now 
with nothing left ‘to show for it but a 
mound of earth, that I found the Widow 
McLean, the hermit of Okaloacoochee 
Slough. The garden to her shack reaching 
down into the edge of the Slough, was sur- 
rounded by a high fence, and in front of the 
door was a bed of blossoming flowers. The 
widow, calling off the dogs which had 
barred our progress, allowed us to ap- 
proach. Once in her presence I gazed upon 
her in astonishment. She was over six 
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feet in height, broad-shouldered, - sinewy 
and masculine looking, and with a weight 
that would tip the scales at two hundred 
pounds. A perfect giantess, dressed in long, 
loose calico garment, stockingless shoes, and 
large sunbonnet covering her head. Several 
cats, hens, and pigs surrounded her the mo- 
ment she appeared upon the steps. My 
“cracker” guide asked for her husband. 
She laughed and said she was not blessed 
with that luxury, but wanted one real bad. 

“What! you’un don’t live alone?” my 
guide asked, equaily as surprised as myself. 

“R’ reckon as to how r’ do,” she replied; 
“at least, so far as human beings is con- 
cerned.” 

“Well, r’ swear to man—think o’ a 
woman living alone in sech a slough of 
despond as this. Arn’t you’un ever 
afraid?” he again asked. 

“Never have been, and r’ reckon it’s too 
late to begin now,” she answered, with a 
broad grin; and her over six feet of bone 
and muscle would indicate she had no rea- 
son to be, so far as ordinary mortals were 
concerned. 

She invited us to remain over night, 
offering the best her shack could afford, 
but as we were en route for the Everglades, 
and anxious to cover as much ground as 
possible before darkness set in, we declined 
her kind offer, made a few purchases, and 
continued upon our course. 

Inquiry among the few squatters we met 
proved the widow to be a strange character. 
The more timorous ones were afraid of her. 
Some said she was a_ hermaphrodite. 
Others said she was a man dressed in 
woman’s clothes. All believed that “he”’ 
or “she” had committed murder, and had 
hidden away in Okaloacoochee Slough to 
escape the law. They believed her crazy, 
or that she pretended to be, and was capa- 
ble of committing any crime. Armed with 
long-barreled gun she would wander the 
swamps at night, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for her to enter a camp miles 
from home, and after a short visit, again 
go wandering off into the shadows of the 
woods. Mysterious disappearances were 
hinted at, and it was said the swamp sur- 
rounding her was haunted. 

On our return from the Everglades we 
camped on an island in the center of the 
Slough. This was preferred in preference 
to the hogs, cats and dogs, and hens in the 
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widow’s front yard. Late in the evening, 
while cooking supper, we were startled by 
strange sounds issuing from her abode. 
Prolonged ‘‘o-0-0-oop! 0-0-0-00p! 0-0-0- 
oop’s!’” were heard, heavy and low, and 
which, like the whistle of a sound steamer, 
penetrated far into the shadows of the 
night. We marveled at the sounds and 
what they were intended to convey. 
Finally, on the opposite side of the Slough 
was heard, faintly at first, and then increas- 
ing in volume, the tinkling of little bells. 
These grew near and nearer, until, in the 
water track leading past us a long line of 
black figures could just be discovered, ap- 
parently following the bell leader in front. 
My guide caught a brand from the fire, 
stepped forward, held it above his head, 
and looked down. “Black hogs — by 
mighty!” he exclaimed, and returned to the 
fire. And so they were. A long line of 
black hogs, marching in single file, without 
a sound, looking neither to the right nor 
left, all led onward by the widow's peculiar 
and mournful call. When they had filed 
past us out of sight, and the tinkling bells 
signified that they had reached the yard, 
the doleful ‘‘o-o-o-ooping!’’ stopped, and 
the swamp was still. 

Between nine and ten o'clock we were 
startled by another sound. This time it 
was a weird kind of singing—not in the 
form of words, but a series of prolonged 
notes, starting on a low key, then slowly 
increasing in volume, rising higher and 
higher, until the black depths of the dismal 
Slough fairly echoed with the discordant 
sounds. No wonder the natives thought 
the place was haunted. High and higher 
rose the notes, loud and long and shrill, 
until, when the highest possible point was 
reached, and the notes sounded like a pro- 
longed shriek, they gradually began to sink 
down, and down, and down, until they 
ended in a sort of dismal wail. Wallace, 
my guide, gave the fire a poke, and knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. 

“Hill,” said he, ‘rr’ was borned and 
raised in this here kentry an’ thowt as t’ 
how r’ knowed it by heart; but, God-a- 
mighty! r’ never heard anything like that 
afore. Shore an’ r’m half a mind to be 
skeered.”” 

“You do not appreciate the widow’s 
evening hymn,” I said, feeling a little 
“creepy” myself, 
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“Shore an’ if that’s a hymn, jess deliver 
me from attending prayers at the same 
place. R’ve no desire to go to sleep,” and 
he gave the fire another poke. 

It was nearly an hour after the weird 
singing when our attention was attracted 
to a slosh! slosh! slosh! in the water of the 
track leading through the Slough. In- 
stinctively we turned toward it, peered out 
into the darkness, and were not surprised 
when the gigantic figure of the woman, with 
gun across her shoulder, loomed up be- 
fore us. 

“R’ hearn the sound o’ your axe an’ 
knowed you had returned,” she said, ap- 
proaching the fire. ““R’ come over to 
invite you to the house.” 

I framed an excuse on the plea that we 
were already in camp, and then invited her 
to sit down. For over an hour we talked, 
and, by considerable questioning, dis- 
covered some points relating to her strange 
life. She said her name was Sarah McLean 
and that she was a genuine Georgia 
“cracker.” She came to Florida with her 
sister in a mule team, with no particular 
point in view but the big cypress woods of 
which she had read. This was some years 
before. They traveled a distance of five 
hundred miles, camping along the route. 
At places, attracting attention, their pic- 
tures were taken, and at one town they 
were written up for the press. She finally 
settled at Okaloacoochee Slough. Her 
sister soon sickened of the place, returned 
home, and left the gigantic Sarah to run 
the ranch alone. She did her own plow- 
ing, chopping, raising sugar cane, making 
molasses, and all other kinds of outdoor 
work. During her conversation she ad- 
mitted that her husband had been hung for 
murder in Georgia, but did not state when, 
or the kind of murder he had committed. 
In talking this strange woman had the 
faculty of looking into vacancy, frequently 
pausing in the middle of a sentence, and 
after a little, branching off on to some other 
subject. There was a wild look in her eyes 
which convinced me she might not be 
responsible for all she said. She told us 
how alligators bothered her at times, com- 
ing into the yard at night and stealing 
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pigs. One night hearing one squeal in the 
swamp, and thinking a ’gaitor had it, she 
took a lantern and axe, waded down into the 
slough, and finding it caught between two 
trees, chopped it out and carried it home. 

“What!” exclaimed Wallace, ‘‘don’t 
’gaitors skeer you at all?” 

The widow laughed. “The gaitors shun 
me same as the men,” she answered. 
“Both on ’em run at first sight. But r’m 
harmless,” she added, after a pause, “‘an’ 
if r’ had a good man r’d only kill him with 
kindness and mince pie.” 

No mention was made of her song, and 
after making arrangements for a deer hunt 
the next day, and an alligator hunt the 
following night, she took her departure, 
disappearing in the blackness of the swamp. 

“Shore an’ r’m glad she called,” re- 
marked my guide, after the widow was out 
of hearing, “‘for it sort o’ kills the devilish- 
ness 0’ that evening hymn. R’now reckon 
as to how r’ kin go to sleep 

The next day the widow went hunting 
with us, but no deer was shot. One was 
run into a corner, at which time the widow 
suddenly fired two shots, a signal for calling 
off the dogs, and the deer escaped. She 
gave no explanation for doing this, and 
my guide said, considering the size of the 
woman, he did not ask. One turkey was 
shot, and making her a present of it, we 
returned to camp. 

That night we again listened to the “hog- 
calling’ notes, the ‘““evening hymn” and 
later to the “‘slosh! slosh!” followed by the 
widow bringing us a portion of the turkey 
nicely dressed. The alligator hunt was 
given up on account of a leaky boat. Her 
visit was short, and the following morning 
we crossed to her shack, where 1 took her 
picture sitting upon her horse. 

While my guide believes the Widow Mc- 
Lean to be a man, I| hardly agree with him. 
I scout the crimes laid at her door, or that 
she is a criminal hiding from justice, for 
she was too anxious to have her picture 
taken. But “‘she” or “he” is a strange 
character, living in a strange locality; her 
parting words were, “Jes’ send me a gccd 
man an’ my cup o’ happiness will be com- 
plete.” 


” 
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WE GO BERRYING 


BY E. P. POWELL 
HAVE had my experi- 
| ences, and they are laid 
away in the sandalwood 
chest of memory. Some 
of them I will never bring 
out, but this one of berry- 
ing | will tell you, for it 
arts. Since science has 
made huge berries to grow in our gar- 
dens—sixteen to a quart—romance has left 
the world. Yes, indeed, my Cynthia, but it 
took four hundred to a quart when we met 
at the bars, at daylight, and went through 
the Harding meadows, and among the 
knolls and glens, hunting strawberries. | 
can smell those odors yet! The pepper- 
mint and the spearmint and the white 
clover, and the delicate flavor of the 
berries themselves, all pearled with dew. 
The stems were six to eight inches long, and 
there were sometimes seven berries to a 
stalk—and some of the biggest went over to 
your basket, Cynthia, do you remember 
that? Indeed, but I would do it again, for 
the look that you gave me, and the some- 
thing in your eyes that I shall never forget. 
Very few are now living who ever went 
strawberrying outside a plowed garden, 
so that a very few of us have all the remem- 
bering to do. It was the illumination of 
childhood; the joy of middle life. Mothers 
laid away their dishes after dinner, and 
strolled through neighboring orchards, 
sitting a while on the big blocks of lime- 
stone, and then came home to crown the 
supper table with bowls of starlet. But we 
children went at daybreak. Out of the 
yard where the lilacs grew, around the barn 
where the pie plant lifted its great leaves, 
down the little orchard lane, through the 
cherry trees; all along the way bobbed out 
here a bonnet or a cap—till the baskets 
were at least a dozen. Every girl wore a 
dress with tucks, and you could tell how 





old each one was by the number of tucks, 
for in those days a calico dress was not 
meant for six months, but for six years. It 
was put on when the girl was seven years 
old, and a tuck was let out each year. At 
twelve years of age the dress, a little faded, 
but “as good as new”’ was tuckless and 
turned. Only no dress went below the 
ankles, for must not the berry hunter get 
down on her knees and scrabble? And as 
for us boys we all wore frocks of bedticking, 
that no one could tear. Do | not know, for 
have I not, while climbing for hens’ nests 
about the old barn, been caught on a nail, 
and hung in the air for two hours? Oh, 
the delicious prattle! just like a brook, a 
sweet summer brook running among the 
wild plants and kissing every one of them— 
the prattle of a dozen children’s voices, 
going berrying, and the patter of the feet 
along the twisted pathway. Why need we 
wear out shoes where conventionalism has 
no power? We boasted that we could run 
barefooted through a thistle patch—and 
we did it. You will find among a dozen 
children more beautiful toes than noses. 
And when we came to a brook we always 
splashed about a while, with our naked feet 
among the stones and fishes. 

Go ahead! dear ones of old! sweethearts 
of the past! I can no longer go with you! 
Your road runs through the Anderson lane, 
the Abbott woods, and then all up and down 
the slopes of the Miller pastures. You will 
sit down on a shady bank under the big 
basswoods and you will come strolling home 
at noon, tired and hungry, but happy and 
proud, and Susan, who is now only eighty- 
five, will have the fullest basket; for, in- 
deed, Susan was economical, and not at all 
greedy. Those strawberries were really no 
sweeter than these which we now grow in 
our gardens. The flavor of Sharpless and 
Bubach and Kitty Rice is indeed far supe- 
rior. But it was the romance of it—the 
creeping about together in the hepaticas, 
and the forget-me-nots, and in the clover 
fields, and here and there on the little 
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knolls where pigeon berries also grew. 
What possible romance can there be in 
these big baskets full of Senator Dunlap, 
President Roosevelt, and Mark Hanna? 

I am not sure but that I found even more 
pleasure in hunting the red and the black 
raspberries. Especially the black ones 
grew in very unexpected places, and while 
your mates were hunting in vain, you 
might be filling your basket from a huge 
bush, sown by some bird in a fence corner. 
You need not suppose, however, that such 
a berry field will be left altogether for your 
pleasure. The birds are here, with pre- 
empted rights. Catbirds do not sing to 
you out here as they do around your farm- 
house, but they scold you as an interloper. 
All sorts of sparrows are about, and even 
the earliest goldfinches are flitting like bits 
of a golden sunset through the bushes; 
yes, and the indigo birds—bluest of blue. 
They not only eat their full share, but they 
sow seeds all over the country, increasing 
the bushes about the fences and orchards. 
For years I have not planted a single black 
raspberry bush, but have found enough 
coming up in my vineyards. I let the best 
grow with the grapes—tied to the trestles, 
and so I get some fine new sorts. Among 
the most welcome of these birds is the 
song sparrow, who stops eating every few 
minutes, jumps on a limb, and pours out his 
gratitude in a hymn of joy. What a bird 
he is! What trills of melody! 

The black raspberry surpasses even the 
big blackberry in milk, and I advise you to 
let many of them grow around your fields. 
There is in all the world no finer flavor— 
only instead of bread I would use cold 
boiled rolled wheat. Suchadish! A blue 
bowl, full! It should be carried jealously 
out of the house and away from all com- 
panionship, to a shaded seat, under the 
mapies or evergreens, and eaten alone. 
Yes, it is a solitary food! Take it as you 
try a new piece of music. Repeat, and 
repeat, and then once more, until the whole 
round meal is absorbed, and you are con- 
scious that those perfect flavors are really 
a part of yourself, and are being digested 
by your soul as well as your stomach. 
Then it is that one knows what God has 
done for him—making a poem of him as 
well as a machine. 

As for blackberrying, although it is not 
what it once was, it is not a lost art. | 
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hold that it should always be done alone, 
except for your faithful dog. A dog can 
understand blackberrying, but he despises 
strawberrying. Here was how it was: 
under a lounge was a special suit of clothes, 
so picked and pulled by the bushes, that it 
would serve nowhere in the world but in a 
blackberry field. When Ranger saw me 
lift the curtain and pull out that suit, he 
knew, and no one need say a word about it. 
He jumped all over me in his gladness, and 
his sharp barks, like exclamation points, 
said: ‘‘Now! now! for a time! We will 
make a day of it!’ And then he did not 
wait, but started on ahead. I found him 
occasionally, picking up adventures enough 
for a Quiller Couch novel. We went half 
a mile right across glens and through 
wood lots, until we came to a big broad 
gulch, an eighth of a mile from top to top, 
and so impenetrable that horses could not 
pull out the fallen logs. But way down at 
the bottom, a sweet lonely brook went 
purling its quiet way over pebbles, and 
doing its little stunts to please the little 
fishes. Sometimes it spread out wide, and 
overhead was the most delicious shade 
from dark hemlocks. I would like to sit 
there to-day, on the same big log, and toss 
crumbs once more to the fishes. 

Only, at this rate, we shail never fill our 
baskets with berries—they are as big as 
your thumb, and hanging in every direc- 
tion over your head and around your legs. 
You may look away up the twisted sides of 
the gullies and there is nothing anywhere 
in sight but blackberry bushes, and black- 
berries—bushels of them. Here all day we 
climb, and slide, and pick, and dream, and 
are happy. Ranger comes about once in 
each half hour, to see if you are all right, 
and touch you with his nose—as if to say, 
“Bully, ain’t it?’ Then he sits down by 
you on his haunches, under the big bush, 
draws his lips apart, and with his teeth 
carefully picks a few berries. I wish | 
knew what skirmishes he had all day, and 
what dog poems were in his brains. But 
for me, | know that | shall never forget 
those days, nor indeed the homeward walk 
at night, with twenty quarts of berries in 
my baskets. We sit down on the steps of 
the old farmhouse just as the shades begin 
to thicken, and the big pails of frothing 
milk come in from the barn. 

Blessed and simple above all conjuga- 























tions is this of berries and milk! Have you 
ever eaten a big bowl of fresh milk? It 
should be warm from the cow, then filled 
just one-third full of dead ripe black- 
berries, and another third of farm-made 
bread. What a terrible thing it is to live 
away from the farm. The best city loaf 
has a conventional smell, and then it looks 
just like every other city loaf. But in the 
farmer’s kitchen the dough is kneaded by 
Gladys’ inspiring arms, and | tell you, that 
into that dough she puts something beside 
oxygen; it is her own healthy soul—sick 
souls and-folk heart-sore ought never to 
touch our food. And the milk, it is not 
that white liquid which you pour out of 
big tin cans, and label milk! but it is that 
which bubbles in the pail, and in which the 
cream comes rushing to the top. 

A blackberry pie’ is an invention that 
ranks with those of Morse and Fulton and 
Edison. It is rarely tasted in these days; 
the art is almost lost. I think the recipe 
runs: Two inches deep of the ripest berries, 
with just enough flour sprinkled all through 
to make a fine pulp with the juice; Mem., 
but this must be done with brains. As for 
strawberries, if they do not fully satisfy 
you with cream, I advise a shortcake. It 
is a berry not easily spoiled; only one must 
not buy nubs and knots and suppose them 
to be strawberries. I confess that for 
years | could not eat red raspberries, and 
even now I| do not prefer them, yet for 
some reason, Nature has put into this 
berry a vast amount of evolution. Of all 
berries this is the one that rules the market, 
and the price is going up every year. | 
think the real secret is that no other berry 
takes so well to the art of canning. House- 
wives are proud of their canned goods, and 
like to look at them, in rows on the store- 
room shelves. They buy the berry that 
will look brightest after being partly 
cooked. Now let me tell you a secret, that 
no two sorts of red raspberries taste alike 
when cooked, and by all odds the best is a 
dark purple, which we call Shaffer's 
Colossal—a huge berry, but homely in the 
can. However, why tell of it; no one will 
buy it the more. The flavorless Cuthbert 
will still draw the dollars, because of its 
beauty. It is the same way with the 
currants, for the red will sell while the 
white are by all odds the sweetest and 
best. I would like nothing just now better 
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than a dish of White Grape currants, and 
a sprinkling of white granulated sugar. 
Better yet, to sit under a bush, and in a 
neighborly way help to unload it. I have 
a seedling that stands seven feet high, and 
one may sit in its shade while he royally 
feasts. The fruit is red, but I hope some 
day to have as big and fine a _ tree bearing 
white fruit. One should not live for 
nothing. He should make the world better 
off, and he should have his ideals. 

Burbank is not at all a wizard. The 
wonder is we have not one hundred times 
as rapid progress in fruit improvement. A 
great deal of progress is lost because we are 
not educated to see it, when Nature puts 
it under our eyes. Unfortunately, our 
schools have more to say about iambics 
than about strawberries. | am sure that, 
within ten years, we shall have strawberries 
as big as Seckel pears, and on stems, or 
stalks two feet high. Raspberries will ap- 
proach two inches in diameter, but black- 
berries are perfection already—just right, 
all but the thorns. Who will get rid of 
them for us? A berry garden is the sum- 
mation of modern science, applied to com- 
mon life. It is the mellowest soil, just 
flanking the apple orchard, and it is as 
much loved by the bees as by folk. The 
best ten strawberries in the world are 
Bubach, Brandywine, Cardinal, Kitty 
Rice, Sample, Wm. Belt, Senator Dunlap, 
Glen Mary, Mark Hanna, and Gandy. But, 
bless me! Before I can tell you this, there 
will be half a dozen greater and sweeter 
ones. The three best garden raspberries, 
for home use or market, are Cuthbert, 
Golden Queen, and Shaffer’s Colossal; but 
the best black sorts are Cumberland and 
Kansas. As for blackberries you will find 
nothing finer than Eldorado and King 
Phillip. For gooseberries, you can be happy 
with Industry Joselyn and Crown Bob— 
but- there are more just as good, and the 
Yankee housewife is learning the goodness 
of gooseberry jam and gooseberry pie. 

Berrying in the garden, with an eye to 
market, and the thermometer at ninety, 
needs the amelioration of quick sales, at 
high prices. But as a family affair it has a 
wonderful charm. The packing of crates 
and the rivalry among the pickers makes 
the midday less intolerable, while the shady 
hours become something very romantic. 
A currant patch gives us the real comfort 
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of berry gardening. We sit on stools, 
and carry them from bush to bush. 
We pick into four-quart baskets, and 
these, up and down the rows, are a 
beautiful sight. A_ six-foot bush, 
loaded with Fays, or White Grape, 
or Powell's Giant, is a sight to be- 
hold. The little mother comes out 
for her race with the boys, and I am 
myself not yet eighty when picking 
currants. Country life is not play; 
it is work, yet one may make it very 
beautiful—as easily as he can spoil 
it all with poor planning and bad 
habits. Everything that you touch 
is a stage of evolution. Nature is 
Burbanking the world, and has been 
at it this long while. Burbank him- 
self is only one of her by-products 
in bringing about betterment. She 
has always been crossing and recross- 
ing her fruits and flowers, and every 
little while she secures a remarkable 
novelty. One day on the slope of 
the harvest hills, in the corner of 
a rail fence, | found a gooseberry, 
red as a currant, and ripe on the 
fourth of July. A robin had eaten a berry in 
some farmer’s garden, that held a natural 
cross, and then she had dropped the seed 
upon the hillside—careless enough—only 
that I happened along when that seed had 
grown into a plant, and was bearing the 
reddest and the earliest of all gooseberries. 
I have it now, multiplied, and growing in 
my garden. Go carefully, and observingly, 
and you will somewhere find in the bushes 
one of these fine new productions, waiting 
for you to care for it. So it is that home 
becomes a garden, and the garden is full of 
evolution, and it is there we go berrying. 


MORMON MURPHY’S MIS- 
PLACED CONFIDENCE 


BY C. M. RUSSELL 
HE line camp was jammed to her fif- 
teen-by-twenty-foot log walls. It 
was winter and the storm had driven many 
homeless punchers to shelter. Both bunks 
were loaded with loungers, and as cow 
people never sit when there is a chance to 
lie down, the blankets on the floor in their 
tarpaulin covers held their share of cigar- 
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What looks crooked to me is that his quirt hangs 
on his right wrist. 


ette smoking forms. Talk drifted from 
one subject to another—riding, roping, and 
general range chat, finally falling to the 
proper and handy way to carry a rifle. 

“T used ter pack my gun in a sling,” said 
old Dad Lane, the wolfer. ‘They ain’t 
used these days since men’s got ter usin’ 
scabbards ’n hangin’ them under their legs. 
Them old-fashioned slings was used by all 
prairie and mountain men. If you never 
seed one they was made of buckskin or 
sometimes, boot leather, cut in what I’d 
call a long circle with a hole in each end 
that slipped over the saddle horn. The 
gun stuck through acrost in front of ye. 

“In them same times men used gun- 
covers made of skin or blanket. As I said 
before, I used one of them slings till I near 
got caught with hobbles on; since then | 
like my weepon loose ’n handy. I'll tell 
you how the play comes up. 

“It’s back in ’77, the same year that 
Joseph’s at war agin the whites. Me’n 
Mormon Murphy’s comin’ up from Buford 
follerin’ the Missouri, trappin’ the streams 
’n headin’ toward Benton. This Murphy 
ain’t no real Mormon. He’s what we'd 
call a jack-Mormon; that is he’d wintered 
down with Brigham ’n played Mormon 
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awhile. He’s the best-natured man I ever 
knowed, always wearin’ a smile 'n lookin’ 
at the bright side of things. We'd wood- 
hawked, hunted ’n trapped together for 
maybe four years, ’n I never heered him 
kick on nothin’. He claims when a man’s 
got his health he’s got no license to belly- 
ache. Murphy’s good-hearted till he’s 
foolish ’n so honest he thinks everybody 
else is on the square. He says if you treat 
folks right nobody’ll bother you. It’s a 
nice system to play, but I arger it won’t do 
to gamble on. There is men that'll tell ye 
when ye'’ve tipped yer whole card, but 
they’re long rides apart. This same con- 
fidence in humans is what gets the Mormon 
killed off. 

“Well, as I said before, we’re trappin’ 
along ’n takin’ iteasy. In them days alla 
man needs is a shootin’ iron ’n a sack o’ 
salt to live. There’s nothin’ to worry us. 
We’re in the Gros Ventre’s country, but 
they ain’t hoss-tile ’n we’re never out o’ 
sight o’ meat—the country’s lousy with 
game. 

“One mornin’ we're joggin’ along at a 
good gait. It’s late in the fall, ‘n ye know 
cool weather makes hosses travel up good, 
when ol’ Blue, one of the pack hosses, 
throws his head up, ’n straightens his ears 
like he see’s something, ’n when a hoss does 
this ye can tap yerself he ain’t lyin’. So | 
go to watchin’ the country ahead where 
he’s lookin’. 

“Sure enough, pretty soon there’s a 
rider looms up out of a draw ‘bout half a 
mile off. It’s an Injun—I can tell that by 
the way he swings his quirt ’ns’ diggin’ his 
heels in his pony’s belly at every step. 
There’s a skift of snow on the country ’n he 
shows up plain agin the white. When he 
gits clost enough he throws up his hand ’n 
signs he’s a friend. Then I notice he’s left 
handed—anyhow he’s packin’ his gun that- 
a-way. 

“It’s in a skin cover stuck through his 
belt Injun fashion with the stock to the 
left, but what looks crooked to me after 
sizin’ him up is that his quirt hangs on his 
right wrist. 

“With hand talk I. ask him what he is; 
he signs back Gros Ventre. This Injun 
looks like any other savage; he’s wearin’ a 
white blanket capote with blue leggin’s of 
the same goods. From the copper rim-fire 
cattridges in his belt, I guess his weepon’s 
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a Henry. Now what makes me think he’s 
lyin’ ishis pony. He’s ridin’ a good lookin’ 
but leg-weary Appalusy, ’n as | know, 
these hosses ain’t bred by no Injuns east 
o’ the Rockies. Course all Injuns is good 
hoss thieves, ’n there’s plenty o’ chance he 
got him that-a-way, but the Umatilla 
camp’s a long way off, ’n these peculiar 
spotted ponies comes from either there or 
Nez Perce stock. 

“Well, he rides up, ’n instead 0’ comin’ 
to my right ’n facin’ me, he goes roun’ one 
of the pack hosses, ’n comes quarterin’ be- 
hind me to the left, his hoss pintin’ the 
same as mine, ’n holdin’ out his hand says, 
‘How,’ with one o’ them wooden smiles. 
Ye know ye can’t tell what an Injun’s got 
in the hole by readin’ his countenance; 
winner or loser he looks the same. I 
shake my head—some way | don’t like this 
maneuver; I don’t know what his game 
is, but ain’t takin’ no chances. 

“He looks at me like his feelin’s is hurt, 
swings around behind my hoss ’n goes to 
Murphy the same way. Then I am 
suspicious ’n hollers to Murphy. 

“Don’t shake with that savage,’ says I. 

““What are ye afeared of,’ says he, 
holdin’ out his hand ’n smilin’ good- 
natured, ‘he won't hurt nobody.’ Them’s 
the last words the Mormon ever speaks. 

“It’s the quickest trick I ever see’d 
turned; when they grip hands, that damn 
snake pulls Murphy toward him, at the 
same time kickin’ the Mormon’s hoss in 
the belly. Naturally the animal lunges 
forward, makin’ Murphy as helpless as a 
man with no arms. Like a flash the In- 
jun’s left hand goes under his gun-cover to 
the trigger. There’s a crack ’n a smell of 
burnt leather ’n cloth. 

“Murphy ain’t hit the ground before 
that Injun quits his hoss, ’n when he Iands, 
he lands singin’. | savvy what that means 
—it’s his death song, ’n I’m workin’ like 
a beaver to loosen my gun from that 
damn sling. Maybe it ain’t a second, 
but it seems to me like an hour before 
it’s loose ’n I’m playin’ an accompani- 
ment to his little ditty. This solo don’t 
last long till I got him as quiet as he made 
the Mormon. 

“When this Injun rides up, he fig- 
ures on downin’ me fust. He’s a mind 


reader ’n the smilin’ Mormon looks easy. 
Seein’ his game blocked he takes a fightin’ 
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chance. He’d a’ got me, too, but the lever 
on his Henry gets foul of the fringe on the 
cover, ’n I got him on a limb. 

“Yes, I plants my pard alright, but as | 
ain’t got nothin’ to dig a grave with bigger 
’n a skinnin’ knife, | wrops him in his 
blanket ’n packs him down a washout ’n 
caves a bank in on him. When | takes a 
last look at him he seems to be smilin’ like 
he forgives everybody. I tell ye fellers, | 
don’t know when I cried it’s been so long 
ago, ’n I didn’t shed no tears then, but 
1 damn nigh choked to death at that 
funeral. 

“T’ve helped plant a whole jot of men 
one time ’n another in my career, but this 
is the only time I did it single handed ‘n 
lonesome. It’s just me ’n the hosses, but 
I'll tell ye I’m damn glad to have them. 
When ye ain’t got humans ye’ll find ani- 
mals good company. 

“No, there ain’t no prayers said; | 
ain’t used none since I was weaned, ’n 
I’ve even forgot the little one my mammy 
learnt me, but I figure it out this way, 
there ain’t no use an ol’ cayote like me 
makin’ a squarin’ talk fer a man as good 
as Mormon Murphy. So | stand for a 
minit with my head bowed an’ hat off 
like whites do at funerals. It’s the 
best I can do for him. Thén I go to the 
hosses astandin’ there with their heads 
down like they’re helpin’ out as mourners. 
"Specially Murphy’s with the empty saddle 
’n the gun still in the sling pulled ’way off 
to one side where the helpless Mormon 
makes his last grab. 

“T don’t scalp the Injun—not that | 
wouldn’t like to, but I ain’t got time to 
gather no souvenirs ’n I’m afeared to hang 
‘round, cause Injuns ain’t lonesome ani- 
mals; they band up ’n it’s safe bettin’ 
when ye see one there’s more near by. If 
I’d a’ had my leisure, the way | feel toward 
this painted snake, I’d a’ tuk a head ’n tail 
robe off’n him. I’d a’ peeled him to his 
dew claws, but as it is I’m nervous ’n 
hurried, ’n all I got’s his hoss ’n gun ’n four 
pair o’ new moccasins | found under his 
belt. 

“Guess this Injun a Nez Perce all right, 
because a short time after the killin’ of 
Murphy there’s a bull-train jumped ’n 
burned on Cow Creek ’n it ain’t long till 
Joseph surrenders to Miles over on the 
Snake.” 
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A FACT OR A FAKE SUB.- 
MITTED TO MR. JOHN 
BURROUGHS 


BY LORENZO P. GIBSON 
ME: JOHN BURROUGHS appears to 

have assumed the rdle of censor of 
all natural history stories published in 
American magazines. He scathingly de- 
nounces that which he is so unkind as to 
call ‘“‘Fake Natural History.’’ This is a 
fair example of what nature lovers and 
nature observers have been meekly suffer- 
ing on account of his unsparing criticism 
of articles written by those who have en- 
deavored to record faithfully that which 
their senses have revealed to their mental 
organs. 

Mr. Burroughs assumes that because he 
is a professional, amateurs see with astig- 
matic eyes, hear with unatuned ears, and 
feel with paresthetic fingers the things 


“which they study and which, according to 


him, with biased intellect they report for 
the magazines. 

Many of the stories he condemns are the 
simple report of careful observation made 
upon the spot; observations of nature lov- 
ing students who would not intentionally 
do the smallest injustice to bird, beast, 
reptile, fish, editor, reader, or professional 
naturalist. Yet Mr. Burroughs hauls them 
over the bed of coals of his criticism in ap- 
parent fiendish glee that he is able to “fry 
the fat” (1 had almost written fake) out of 
their tales. 

Now, who shall be believed? The man 
who has seen and heard and felt some par- 
ticular experience, or the critic who was 
miles away when this experience occurred? 

The foregoing is only prefatory to the 
occurrence I am about to relate, not as a 
contribution to literature or science, but as 
a test case to be submitted to the.Court of 
Last Resort—Mr. Burroughs—for a final 
decree as to whether any but naturalists 
holding a license from him are to be 
credited. 

The teller of this story is a plain, un- 
assuming, studious, honest, closely observ- 
ant country gentleman. His whole life, 
save when he was at school, was spent on a 
farm, and his circumstances have been 


such that he has been able to devote most 
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of his time to hunting, fishing, trapping, 
botany and natural history, and all for 
sport and study. He does not pose as a 
nature lover. He is just a plain, blunt, 
kindly man, a keen observer and a faithful 
recorder 

This story was related to his friends in 
camp—his comrades with whom he had 
hunted and fished and camped for years— 
not one of them ever having had cause to 
doubt even the minutest detail of anything 
he had ever told them. 

As was usual in our camp we had been 
discussing everything from the Star of 
Bethlehem to free silver. The conversa- 
tion finally drifted to dog-lore, when the 
farmer - hunter - fisher - trapper - naturalist 
told this story, which is faithfully tran- 
scribed in the exact words of the narrator: 

“T owned the best setter I ever saw or 
heard of. I don’t know her pedigree, but 
I feel sure she must have come from the 
finest stock because she did so many 
intelligent things and displayed such an 
affectionate disposition—especially toward 
children. She did many remarkable things 
in hunting, some of which I would hesitate 
to tell even to you who have never had any 
cause to doubt either my ability to observe 
or veracity in relating. But she did one 
thing that I feel, in justice to her memory 
and to dog-kind in general, ought to be 
preserved. I would not tell it to strangers, 
or even acquaintances, but | tell it to you, 
my comrades, who know I have never 
deviated from the straight and narrow path 
of scientific truth. 

“As I said, Flora (that was her name) 
was the constant companion of my children 
in all their plays and rompings. She 
played hide-and-seek with them, and when 
she was “‘/t”’ she would put her forefeet up 
against the tree and place her head between 
her forelegs until she heard the cry of 
“All eyes open,”’ when, having the advan- 
tage of keen scent, she would quickly find 
and bring in the hidden children, leading 
each by the sleeve or skirt. 

“Well, she played dolls with the children, 
too, until she seemed to know the dolls as 
well as did the children, and judging by the 
way she was always carrying one in her 
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mouth or tossing it up and catching it, her 
joy was apparently as great as that of any 
of her child playmates. 

“Things went on about this way until 
Flora whelped a litter of pups. She had a 
good kennel and had taken much pains to 
make a comfortable bed. When I first 
Jaid eyes upon the new born, it was appar- 
ent, sad to say, that they were of a mixed 
breed, entirely too plebeian to be reared 
by such an aristocratic mother, so | forth- 
with hired a darky to take them away and 
drown them. 

“When Flora missed her puppies she 
searched every nook and corner on my 
plantation, displaying all the while the 
most extreme anxiety. She whined and 
moaned, and as plainly as a brute could, 
implored every one she could find to tell her 
of her lost ones. Her grief was apparently 
as inconsolable as that of any human 
mother I ever saw, and I have seen my 
share of affliction too. 

“After she had searched and searched 
and all in vain, she began to gather up 
those dilapidated dolls that belonged to the 
children, and carried every one of them to 
her bed in the kennel. When she had 
gathered them all in they presented a 
motley litter. Some had an arm off at the 
elbow, some at the shoulder, another had 
part of a leg gone, there was a large slice of 
head lacking in another; in fact, there was 
not a whole doll in the entire lot. 

“As soon as Flora had assembled them in 
her bed her grief was apparently assuaged, 
and she devoted the same care and atten- 
tion to and bestowed as much affection 
upon those poor orphan dolls as any canine 
could show for her real offspring. She 
fondled and toyed with them, carried them 
about in her mouth, and played with them 
constantly, and when any of the children 
mischievously kidnaped one of them, she 
would not rest until she had found it and 
brought it back to her bed. In fact, she 
treated them just like her own pups, 
nursed them from her own fountains of 
milk, and cared for them affectionately and 
faithfully until they grew to be great big 
dolls and were able to run about over the 
place and to take care of themselves!’ 
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DRAWINGS 


IWI—THE SENTIMENTAL 


P | ANHE Atlantic liner Hoch der Kaiser 
was two days out from New York 
when my indefatigable assistant, 

Hank Wilkins, appeared in the smoking- 
room door and beckoned to me to join him 
on deck. I shook my head in a negative 
manner, for I was playing poker with 
several American trust magnates who had 
shown themselves to be a jovial company 
of philanthropists and most congenial com- 
panions. After gaining control of most of 
the food supply and transportation systems 
of their own country, they were en route 
for Europe to attempt the formation of 
world-wide monopolies in pickles, beer, 
coffins, flour, and so on. 

Presently Wilkins returned to the door- 
way and beckoned with more emphasis 
than before. . He was fidgeting with im- 
patience and knowing that he would not 
venture to call me for a trifling matter, I 
left the game and followed him on deck. 
He begged my pardon and said: 

“You might regret it if I didn’t tell you 
at once, sir. But you have been after it for 
three years, and I never saw a finer——”’ 

“Not the Full-blooming Aurora _pat- 
tern?” I gasped with a flash of intuition. 
“You don’t mean that you have dis- 
covered a speciment of the rarest of 
varieties of the Human Whisker?” 

“T haven’t examined them close,” he 
replied, ‘but it looks that way, sir. You 
recall that imperfect imitation you have 
at home, sir, the Hall Caine portrait in the 
billiard room? Well, that looks like a deck 
swab beside what I’ve found.” 

I was overjoyed and declared that | 
must see it at once. Wilkins chuckled 
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ANARCHIST 


with pleasure at my eagerness and as he 
led me aft he explained that the whiskers 
belonged to a second-cabin passenger, who 
looked like a Russian. Wilkins had tried 
in vain to scrape his acquaintance, for the 
fellow seemed so nervous and wild-eyed 
that he fled from all overtures. In fact, so 
Wilkins informed me, “‘he flocked by him- 
self as if he was afraid of something.” We 
lingered at the rail that barred the passage 
to the second cabin, and scanned the long 
row of steamer chairs. Wilkins was con- 
fident that the Russian would take a turn 
on deck before dinner, and said that when 
he walked it was with a headlong gait and 
incoherent mutterings to himself. 

A little later a man of singular appear- 
ance emerged from the deck house aft and 
crossing to the vessel’s side stood glaring 
at the interminable carpet of blue water. 
His figure was slender and slouching, his 
attire well cared for but shabby, and that 
which made his otherwise commonplace 
aspect conspicuous was the framing of 
his features. Beard, whiskers, mustache, 
there were no lines of demarcation. The 
luxuriant and rayonnant growth encircled 
and fairly obscured his lineaments. It was 
almost as if he wore amask, but such a mask. 
As the sunset glow became enmeshed in 
this peerless decoration, its forest of tend- 
rils was illumined and the man’s face 
loomed in a kind of golden aurora. 

I silently shook the hand of Wilkins and 
told him that if Hall Caine could behold 
this peerless specimen he would shave for 
very humiliation. There was only one thing 
to do. I must have the Russian’s portrait 


painted by the finest artist in Europe. 
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“We'll land 
him if we can 
get near enough 
to put salt on 
his whiskers,” 
was Wilkins’ 
gloomy com- 
ment. “He’sa 
d—n shy bird.” 

1 told Wil- 
kins that he 
simply must 
scrape some 
kind of an ac- 
quaintance in 
order to pave 
the way for me. 
If necessary, | 
would have his 
berth shifted to 
the second 
cabin. He was 
to stick to the 
Full-blooming Aurora by night and day. 
The man could not run away on shipboard 
and Wilkins had never failed me. Late that 
night he reported that the coveted stranger 
had suddenly and violently fallen in love 
with a pretty English girl in the second 
cabin. He had forsaken his eccentric 
solitude and had been in the charmer’s 
company for several hours. Wilkins ad- 
vanced the theory that this sentimental 
attack might have been responsible for his 
singular actions; that while talking to 
himself and waving his arms he had been 
trying to screw his courage up to the point 
of declaring his passion. Wilkins had not 
talked to him but he explained: 

“| made a date with the girl to play 
shuffle-board in the morning. I can make 
easier sailing with the petticoats, sir.” 

Mr. Hank Wilkins of the Titian beard 
had a way with him, and at noon next day 
he was snugly tucked in a steamer chair by 
the side of the rosy English girl. He had 
artfully lured her to a secluded corner 
where they were screened from observation 
behind a huge ventilator. His attractive 
companion seemed to welcome this isola- 
tion, and was frank enough to say after 
listening to the conversation of the versatile 
Wilkins: 

“It’s a relief to get away from that 
dotty person with the blond fringes, I’m 
sure. Fancy, he flopped down on his 
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The coveted stranger had fallen in love with an English 
girl in the second cabin. 
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knees to me 
this morning, 
right on deck. 
He almost 
frightens me.” 

Wilkins gal- 
lantly assured 


her that this 
kind of evi- 
dence would 
convince any 


jury of the Rus- 
sian’s sanity, 
but she went 
on to say: “‘He 
talks odd and 
violent most of 
the time; and 
: keeps on_hint- 
( ing about some 
awful disaster 
that is almost 
due to happen.” 

Wilkins expressed the fervent hope that 
the disaster might not involve his whiskers, 
and the girl became more confidential: 

“When he spoke to me lawst night I felt 
like screamin’. But I didn’t dare not to be 
nice to him, you know. He is an anarchist 
by trade. He told meso. Fawncy me an 
anarchist’s bride. And he proposed to me 
twice this morning. I’m sure he has some- 
thing dreadful on his mind. He passed me 
to-day muttering, ‘too late, too late. My 
God, I never dreamed——’ | missed the 
rest of it, but it was right out of a melo- 
drama.” 

Just then the anarchist stepped from be- 
yond the ventilator and shot a murderous 
glance at Wilkins as he slouched past. 
Wilkins swore to me that he could hear the 
man’s teeth grinding like a coffee mill and 
that his pockets were full of bombs destined 
to be hurled at his dashing rival. When 
these reports were conveyed to me I per- 
ceived that the demon of jealousy had 
stepped in to thwart any plans that Wilkins 
might have for capturing the Full-blooming 
Aurora trophy. I decided to make the 
attempt on my own account, and deeming 
all weapons fair with such a prize at stake, 
I was ready to confess myself a brother 
anarchist on the instant. At the first op- 
portunity I strolled aft with Wilkins. We 
leaned against the rail within earshot of the 
glowering Russian, whose tragic pose was 
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evidently intended to impress the English 
girl. She was playing deck-quoits with sev- 
eral passengers and her outlandish adorer 
had nothing better to do than to listen to 
me as I vehemently addressed Wilkins: 

“Monstrous! Criminal! The predatory 
rich, the fat-headed princelings on tinsel 
thrones, in short, ali human parasites ought 
to be obliterated. Look at that bloated 
group of trust kings in the smoking room. 
My dear sir, we are their serfs. All govern- 
ment is acrime. All wealth is——”’ 

Wilkins smote the rail with his fist and 
burst out: 

“Yes, siree. Three fingers of gun cotton 
with a chaser of dynamite ‘ud do the Kaiser 
a whole lot of good. And as for King 
Edward, somebody ought to jolt him clean 
off his perch. And them dog-robbin’ trust 
barons aboard, why, for two cents I'd 
bump them off to glory myself.” 

The Russian had turned and was listen- 
ing to this heated dialogue with open satis- 
faction. Wilkins found an errand forward, 
and left me tg stare at the sea in a gloomy 
reverie while the stranger was edging nearer. 
After a time, Wilkins from afar off, beheld 
us two desperate characters addressing 
each other with animated gestures. In 
this fashion | became an acquaintance of 
the Russian, and learned that his name 
was Pebotsky. We passed most of the 
afternoon together. I accepted his invita- 
tion to dine with him in the second cabin. 
By this time he was calling me his friend. 

In the evening we sat in a lonely corner 
of the deck, and | had totally forgotten his 
whiskers, for Pebotsky was a maddened fiend 
in human form. | dared not leave him 
until his tale was done. This shabby, 
wild-eyed anarchist whom I had laughed at 
from afar was become a hideous menace, a 
factor of life and death. And he had em- 
braced me as a comrade! To such awful 
depths had the love of art led me! 

I am sure that my ruddy cheek must 
have become a mottled gray before he was 
done with me. I know that when I started 
for my room my knees were trembling 
violently and my breathing was no more 
than a series of gasps. We had been talk- 
ing for hours when he decided to make me 
his confidant. Heaven knows why he did 
not keep his infernal secret to himself. | 
surmised that he was almost insane from 
mental torture and could not hold in. | 
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had lied and perjured myself to such an 
extent that he had accepted me as one of 
the blood-stained elect of all besotted 
anarchists. When he asked me if | valued 
my life, | snapped my fingers and told him 
not a tinker’s damn, and that I would 
gladly be blown up in sections if it were in 
company with a crowned head or a capital- 
ist. In fact, | believe I swore I was thirst- 
ing for just such a chance. It was all for 
the sake of his whiskers, may Heaven for- 
give me. 

To pass over this painful recollection as 
hastily as possible, | won the madman’s 
implicit confidence. It seems that while 
ashore he got wind of the intended sailing 
of Jordan and Packard, and the rest of the 
trust outfit aboard. As he figured it, here 
was the chance of the age to bag most of the 
arch-demons of commercial oppression at 
one fell swoop. Nothing like it was likely 
ever tocome his way again. He had invent- 
edamost damnably clever infernal machine, 
and somehow he managed to smuggle two 
of them into the holds of the ship, concealed 
in harmless looking packages of freight. Try 
to picture my emotions when Pebotsky 
calmly informed me that both machines 
were timed to explode on the morrow. 

His own presence on board led me to 
think him a colossal and picturesque liar, 
but Pebotsky snatched this hope of escape 
from me. He protested that he was not 
only anxious but eager to become a martyr 
and that the removal of six trust magnates 
in one operation would be such a glorious 
monument that it would be wicked to let 
the chance slip. _ Beside, he wanted to see 
how his infernal machines worked. The 
inconceivable ass did not have an atom of 
common sense. Up to this period of the 
voyage matters had been running smcothly 
for Pebotsky. Then he fell in love with 
the pretty English girl and she knocked 
all his calculations into a cocked hat. 

Pebotsky was fairly wild to save the 
ship, but he could not. /t was tco late. 
These two infernal machines of his had been 
stowed somewhere at the bottom of thou- 
sands of tons of miscellaneous cargo. He 
wouldn’t know the boxes if he saw them. 
A friend of his had looked after shipping 
them. He was responsible only for their 
confounded insides. Even if the crew 


should be set to work to dump every 
package of cargo into the sea they could 
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not have half of it out of the doomed ship in 
the next twenty-four hours. And the first 
machine had been timed to go off at noon 
sharp. He said that they exploded them- 
selves by means of chronometer attach- 
ments. 

| listened to this awful narrative in 
speechless horror while Pebotsky raved and 
tore his hair and tried to think of some way 
of saving Miss Fletcher and himself. 

As soon as | had left him I determined to 
seek the captain of the ship. I was ready 
to betray Pebotsky, for it made no differ- 
ence whether we all knew it or not. [| could 
see no way out of the incredibly harrowing 
situation. | got as far as Wilkins’ state- 
room and then my strength left me. | 
roused him and tottered inside and col- 
lapsed on his divan. He heard me out 
with his unfailing sang-froid and took it 
upon himself to find the captain. 

It required much argument before the 
officer on deck could be persuaded to 
waken Captain Zimmer. The commander 
of the Hoch der Kaiser was short-tempered 
and irritable when he confronted Wilkins 
who stood by his guns, however, until the 
amazing tale was done. 

“Send to the second cabin and fetch me 
a passenger named Pebotsky,*’ roared the 
captain through a speaking tube to the 
officer on the bridge. “If he don’t come 
put the irons on him. Mein Gott, man, do 
you know vat you vas saying just now? | 
should lock you up as a lunatic, but I know 
your boss, Herr McKackney. I have been 
at his house in America. He is sensible 
only for this whisker business of his. So 
we blow up twice to-morrow? Once was 
enough.” 

When the anarchist was dragged into the 
captain’s cabin he brushed his rude-fisted 
escort aside and struck a heroic attitude 
as he shouted: 

“Ha! Ha! It is all true. 
fat friend has betrayed me. 
your anguish. It is I that makes you 
suffer. It is the last night on earth for you 
aad—" 

“Dot is plenty from you, Pebotsky,” 
thundered the captain. “If you don’t 
own up quick dot you vas a crazy liar I vill 
nave you chucked overboard.” 

Thereupon this devil of a fellow fairly 
begged the captain to throw him overboard. 
It hastened the glorious end by only a few 


] am glad my 
I glory in 
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hours, and all he asked was a chance to 
say farewell to his ‘“‘soul’s affinity.” The 
seamen who lugged Pebotsky from below 
Overheard his ravings. They told their 
comrades, who in turn passed the dreadful 
secret along to the stewards, and thence it 
leaked among a few of the passengers. 

Before breakfast next morning the 
several presidents of the most powerful 
American trusts waited upon the captain. 
Their spokesman declared in a shaky voice 
(as overheard by Wilkins): 

“If this ship is to be blown up at noon 
to-day, we are prepared to buy the cargo 
outright, provided it can be thrown over- 
board in time.” 

Another of the group exclaimed: 

“We have subscribed a purse of a million 
dollars to bribe the anarchist to call it off.” 

A third broke in to say: 

“And we will buy the ship on the spot 
and give you command of her. And then 
we will order you to desert her with the 
passengers and crew as quickly as the Lord 
will let you.” 

Captain Zimmer set his jaw hard and 
told the magnates: 

“It vas you gentlemen that started the 
performance. Why didn’t you stay ashore 
before you come aboard to make this 
anarchist go crazy. Now your money will 
buy you nothings from me. The ship is 
being searched, all suspicious cargo hoisted 
on deck, and I can do nothing more. It is 
unheard of, gentlemen, that a vessel in 
perfect order should be abandoned at sea. 
My men have been working in the holds 
since midnight. Maybe your jackpots will 
be raised through the skylight at noon, eh?” 

As the morning wore on, the excitement, 
confusion, and painful suspense on deck 
baffled description. The captain of the 
Hoch der Kaiser had no more time for his 
passengers. His crew was on the edge of a 
panic-stricken mutiny, and the officers 
were ordered to shoot the first deserter 
from his post. Men and women fought 
their way to the captain’s deck to plead 
that he take to the life-boats. 

I had made my will before sailing, be- 
queathing the McKackney Whisker Col- 
lection to the American Society for the 
Promotion of Curious Science. Other 
passengers with less forethought were 
flocking around a lawyer in the dining- 
saloon who was rapidly writing wills 2nd 
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sealing them up in bottles to be tossed 
overboard at the last moment. 

As the time crept nearer and nearer noon, 
the grimy men from the engine: and fire 
rooms began to pour on deck. They could 
not be kept under, and it was all the officers 
could do to head off their rush for the 
boats. The jarring thud of the screws 
ceased. The Hoch der Kaiser rolled idly 
on the long swell as if waiting for the un- 
speakable moment. 

Exactly on the hour the huge vessel 
shivered from stem to stern as if she had 
run on a reef. There was a dull, muffled 
sound from somewhere under the forward 
hatch, and the air was filled with flying 
fragments of timber and shattered cargo. 
An instant later it seemed to rain cans of 
corned beef, tongue, and deviled ham. Then 
followed a torrent of potatoes, showers of 
them, hurled aloft with their splintered 
barrels, and in their descent fairly bom- 
barding the fear-stricken and cowering pas- 
sengers. I was struck on the head by a 


juicy missile and sent reeling to the deck, 

and as in a dream | heard Hank Wilkins 

observe with his customary heartiness: 
“It’s what you might call an earth- 
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quake accompanied by violent showers of 
corn-beef hash.” 

He assisted me forward where we peered 
down the devastated hatchway. A squad 
of seamen was already hurrying into the 
hold with lines of hose, the captain at 
their head. Before long he sent the first 
officer to report that no lives had been 
lost. A hole was blown in the ship’s bot- 
tom, but her bulkheads were still intact, 
and there was no danger of her sinking. 
The force of the explosion had been 
broken by a thousand barrels of potatoes 
and several hundred tons of canned meats 
that must have been piled on top of the first 
infernal machine. The joyful passengers 
flocking about the trust magnates, cheered 
as they singled out the respective presi- 
dents of the beef and potato monopolies. 

“You have saved our lives,’ they 
chorused. “Hurrah for the trusts.” 

Pebotsky was led past them just then, a 
sailor clutching him by the ear. An ex- 
pression of poignant anguish convulsed the 
pallid features of the anarchist. I heard 
him hiss between his teeth: 

“T would destroy these monsters of 
capital, and | have made heroes of them. 
Now I wish to die. But there will be yet 
another explosion—in one hour.” 
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The Anarchist struck a heroic attitude, as he shouted ‘‘ Ha, ha! It is all true!’ 
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This escape from 
destruction had put 
new heart into the 
ship's company. 
With furious exertion 
they toiled in the 
afterholds, risking 
their lives like men 
with the hangman's y, = 
rope around their ™ 
necks. Fifteen min- 
utes before the second 
explosion was sched- 
uled to occur, a hoarse 
cheer rose from the 
open hatch abaft the 
first-class smoking room. It was 
lustily echoed on deck. Strong men, 
and men not so strong, burst into 
tears and were unashamed. Women 


were hysterical with joy and em- | 


braced utter strangers. Little chil- 
dren scampered to and fro with shrill 
and gladsome shouts. No one wait- 
ed for a report from below. This 
roar of exultation could mean noth- 
ing less than the discovery of the 
second infernal machine. 

A few minutes later, while all hands 
waited with incredibly painful emotions, a 
cargo boom slowly hoisted from the depths of 
the hold a heavy packing-case hastily wrap- 
ped and cushioned with pieces of burlap. 
It swayed skyward, and then swung to and 
fro and refused to budge. The wire cables 
had somehow jammed in their sheaves. 

Groans burst from the paling lips of 
those who stood and watched the dreadful 
menace suspended above the deck; but 
there was no hoisting or lowering the 
packing-case. The seamen dared not cut 
away the fastenings. It seemed impossible 
to avert a disaster as unlooked-for as it was 
imminent. The frenzied onlookers fancied 
they could hear the inexorable ticking of 
the mechanism in the packing-case. Men 
stood 2s if rooted in their tracks, fascinated, 
hypnotized with horror. 

Then the ropes began slowly to slip 
through the sheaves. Inch by inch the 
infernal machine descended toward the 
vessel’s rail. Twenty men rushed to be 
ready to cast it loose. As it swung within 
a few feet of the deck, a slender slouching 
man broke away from his captors with a 
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It seemed to rain cans of 
corned beef, tongue, and 


shrill cry. Before 
they could overtake 
him he had reached 
the side of the deck, 
and leaped upon the 
rail with arms out- 
stretched toward the 
swaying packing- 
case. The singular 
abundance of his 
golden whiskers part- 
ly hid the expression 
of his face, but those 
who were nearest him 
said that he was 
weeping. The labor- 
ing seamen were ab- 
sorbed in a frenzy of 
haste. They paid no 
heed to this strange 
figure on the rail. 
With a mighty heave 
they pushed the pack- 
ing-case clear of the 
vessel's side. 

I sprang forward, 
forgetting my own 
peril, for the anarchist 
was waving farewell 
to the pretty English girl with a gesture of 
tragic despair. 1 was bent upon saving the 
Full-blooming Aurora from the sea. But 
as the infernal machine surged from its 
fastenings, the sentimental anarchist leaped 
forward and plunged headlong, so nearly in 
company with his diabolical device that 
they made but one splash. 

I glanced at my watch. It was one 
o'clock to the second. A huge column of 
water shot from the surface of the ocean 
and fell back in jeweled cascades. A sub- 
dued roar came from the depths and the 
steamer trembled. As if to testify to the 
genius of its creator, the second infernal ma- 
chine had exploded at the time appointed. 

I was filled with the most profound 
gratitude and thanksgiving for our merciful 
preservation. But as I stared over the side 
and viewed the foaming whirlpool into 
which Pebotsky had vanished, | felt that 
there was one bitter drop in my cup. His 
whiskers had perished with him and I 
mourned the loss of the noblest specimen 
of the Full-blooming Aurora pattern that 
in all probability existed on earth. 
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deviled ham. 


(The fourth tale of a Collector of Whiskers will describe the adventure of “The Wandering Book Case.’’) 
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A NIGHT WITH A JERSEY 
“SKUNKER’” 


BY WILLIAM 


HE trade of the skunk- 
hunter is one of the few 
occupations of the pres- 
ent that is not over- 
crowded. Nor is it likely 
to be. The animal bears 
a bad name, and is 
men for reasons which 
supernatural. No fire- 





shunned among 
border on the 
breathing dragon was ever gifted by popu- 
lar superstition with more terror-inspiring 
powers of defense than this little pariah of 


the wilderness. Indeed, with due regard 
to the fitness of the appellation, one may 
term the skunk the Mephistopheles of 
the four-legged world. And devil-chasers 
are as scarce, nowadays, as they were in the 
days of legend. 

The average farmer will drive miles out 
of his way to avoid a close encounter with 
the “varmint,” not only because he fears 
its effective means of defense, but more be- 
cause tradition has endowed the animal 
with powers of almost preternatural magni- 
tude, and, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, tradition keeps the whip-hand 
over common sense. Superstition was 
ever hard to overturn. 

Because of the backing given by men of 
good repute, it is still a general belief that 
the bite of a skunk will result in a terrible 
death from hydrophobia. It is said that 
the pungent liquid of defense secreted by 
the skunk will, if a drop touch the eye, 
cause instant and permanent blindness. 
These are but two of the many supersti- 
tions concerning the animal which are prev- 
alent throughout the Western Hemisphere 
to-day, but the two are sufficient. Were 
they true, or even half-true, the jet-black 
furs that are sold by the furrier under the 
pleasanter alias of ‘‘Alaska sable,” would 
be worn at the cost of many lives, and the 
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blind-asylums would be filled with un- 
fortunate skunk-hunters doomed to end 
their days in reading “The Simple Life’’ 
in raised print. Also, if the superstitions 
were plain matter-of-fact, the present 
article would have had an even more tragi- 
cal ending, as will be ‘explained later on. 

It was after digesting an overdose of 
literature written by these back-window 
naturalists—every sample being full of 
nightmare-breeding chunks of information 
concerning the genus Mephite—that 
the writer went skunk-hunting with an 
old trapper in New Jersey. 

This optimistic individual pronounced 
the night an ideal one for business. It 
may have been—for a “hold-up” job, or 
a convention of Russian revolutionists. 
To Jones—nom-de-guerre for the city man, 
who would have liked to back out at the 
start—the weather was most unpropiticus. 
It was cold and dismal, for a raw fog was 
creeping up the Raritan valley from Sandy 
Hook and covering all Somerset County 
with a chilling blanket of mist. Then, too, 
it was nine o’clock, and the moon not due 
until midnight; and the prospect of 
stumbling for many hours through the 
fields and woodlands of central New Jersey 
was not a cheerful one to contemplate. 
As a mocking contrast, the dark clouds 
hanging thirty miles away above the east- 
ern horizon were edged underneath with 
the reflected glory of Broadway. Some- 
where in the Koran it is asserted, meta- 
phorically, of course, that Hades is but the 
distance of a mustard seed from the gate 
of Paradise. During these first shivering 
moments of indecision, Jones changed the 
estimate to thirty miles. This was while 
the skunk expert was in the barn untying 
the dog. 

Fritz was a fox-terrier, lop-eared and 
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as homely as sin. He was a dirty-white 
canine, with a black patch across one eye 
which gave him a most diabolical cast of 
features, and his hide exhaled the odor of a 
chemical laboratory gone wrong. He was 
ready for a night of warfare, and his two- 
inch stump tail waggled emphatic approval 
during the prelimina- 
ries of getting under 
way. Fritz knew he 
was leaving the solid 
comfort of a soft bed 
in the hay, with the 
sole object of chas- 
ing little black-and- 
white devils armed 
with liquid  brim- 
stone, yet he flew out 
of the barn door as if 
there was a cat-wor- 
rying performance 
scheduled outside and 
he was late for his 
cue. He was a brave 
dog, but rash beyond 
human comprehen- 
sion. 

However, after the 
expedition had 
started out into the 
fog, and picked its 
way, tandem-fashion, 
through a barb-wire 
fence or two, and 
across an apple or- 
chard into the mountain wood-road, Jones’ 
Inferno grew lighter with every moment. 
As the eye became accustomed to the dark- 
ness the sky brightened into iron-gray, and 
a few stars flickered dimly above the mist. 
Walking, too, changed from a torture into 
a pleasurable exercise after Jones had 
found his footing, and made the discovery 
that side-hill clearings are more easily 
traversed by walking around the stumps 
than by stumbling over them. 

There is nothing impressive about the 
outfit of the “skunker.” In full regalia 
he would be taken for a tramp, anywhere, 
and the present example was no excep- 
tion to the rule. His clothes were a hetero- 
geneous collection of cast-off garments 
which, because of previous wear on similar 
expeditions, gave forth an automobile-like 
odor that was overpowering at first. The 
outfit proper consisted of a stout club, two 





He seemed to regard the act of killing a skunk 
as a pleasant detail of the business. 
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burlap bags to hold the kill, and the above- 
mentioned dog. 

The experienced pelt hunter who goes 
after small game alone has no use for fire- 
arms. A stray shot mark will ruin a valu- 
able pelt and render it unmarketable at 
any price, while a well-aimed blow with a 
stick will finish the 
business with the 
same dispatch and 
with a minimum of 
noise. And noise is 
an undesirable ele- 
ment in the hunting 
of skunks. To track 
a skunk under the 
floor of a chicken- 
house belonging to a 
nervous and irascible 
farmer, say an hour 
after midnight—and 
to get that skunk—is 
an operation requir- 
ing great nerve and 
delicate attention to 
details. The pleasant 
task of picking bird- 
shot out of various 
parts of one’s anat- 
omy for months after- 
ward would be, like 
enough, the net result 
of the attempt, and 
the average skunker 
would “‘pass”’ on that 
proposition with no loss of self-respect. But, 
given a club and an intelligent skunk-dog, 
an artist like Bill Evans would get the pelt 
without waking even the animal inside. 

“You see,” explained Bill, after he had 
stopped to light his pipe and the expedi- 
tion was again on the move, “‘this is the 
kind of a night when a sensible skunk ought 
to keep indoors. Mebbe you've noticed in 
the city that on a foggy night like this, 
with no wind stirring, you can’t smell 
nothing much but fog. Even the smoke 
from a gas factory won’t carry far. Well, 
it’s the same with our scent. I caught 
eighteen skunks on a night like this, once, 
and | could have killed as many more only 
I was tired out. You see, the skunk, like 
most four-legged animals, relies on its nose 
to detect the approach of an enemy, and on 
a thick night this sense of scent is useless. 
Why, once——” 
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“What’s that?” asked Jones suddenly, 
pointing ahead to a dark object in the road. 
It was a small, black beast of uncertain di- 
mensions, and it was trotting along as 
though it had not the least suspicion of 
trouble ahead—or behind. 

“It’s our first skunk,” muttered the 
trapper, “and that darn dog is off after a 
cotton-tail again. Don’t come too close, 
because you might get stunk up a bit.” 

Jones looked on from the family-circle. 

But the first kill proved to be rather 
a tame performance. Bill tiptoed softly 
toward the animal, and managed to get 
within striking distance before his pres- 
ence was even suspected. Suddenly he 
stepped upon a dry twig which crackled 
loudly under his weight. The unlucky 
skunk gave an unearthly squeal of terror 
and turned, with a quick jump, to get into 
action. But Bill had the drop. Before 
the skunk had time to point its business- 
end at something tangible, his club dropped 
with a thud, and there was a dead skunk 
lying in the road at his feet. 

It was about the size of a full-grown cat; 
jet-blacR, with a thin white streak running 
lengthwise along the backbone from tip to 
stern. The tail was long and bushy, with 
coarse hairs that hung in a plume, like an 
ostrich feather. It was such a pretty little 
animal that it seemed to Jones a sacrilege 
had been committed. He sniffed the air, 
incredulously. 

Bill chuckled proudly. “Don’t seem 
possible, does it?” he said. “But it was 
only good luck that kept the air sweet. 
Generally, when | catch the critters in the 
open, like this, there ‘ll be yellow streaks 
flying around, and the place will smell of 
skunk oil for months afterward.” 

The bag had now begun to receive its 
load but was still as inoffensive as a sack 
of potatoes. Indeed, there are few more 
fastidious animals than the much-maligned 
skunk. It is at all times sparing of its am- 
munition, and will seldom shoot unless the 
Strategic position of an enemy is to its 
liking. When it does fire it is as careful not 
to soil its fur with the fluid as the rattle- 
snake is not to injure itself with its venom. 
As proof, the five skunks killed by the 
trapper before midnight exhaled no odor 
after being dispatched. On second thought, 
there was one exception. 

This was one ill-fated specimen that 
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had only been stunned by the blow from 
Bill’s club. It woke up during the walk 
home and, probably not liking the mixed 
company contained in the sack, “‘let fly” 
on general principles. This made trouble 
for Bill, because the rest of the pelts be- 
came saturated with the liquid, requiring 
burial underground for several days. 

By twelve o'clock the trip had covered 
about ten miles of ground; mostly cross- 
country travel through rough pasture, 
stump-clearings and the stony peach or- 
chards which form a conspicuous feature in 
the Somerset landscape. The sack now held 
five skunks, two raccoons, and one opos- 
sum, and the lot were gaining weight with 
every moment. Jones was suffering in- 
tensely with the distaste for exertion which 
comes to most city-men after an hour’s 
ramble with a lawn-mower. The expedi- 
tion had simmered down, in his cpinion, 
from a dragon hunt into a mere cat-slaugh- 
tering affair. It was all so pitifully easy. 
Jones had murdered a mangy kitten, once, 
in cold blood and a pail of water, and the 
memory of that foul deed was coming to 
light again. Skunk-killing seemed to be 
about on the same level. 

Not but what there were extenuating 
features of interest. To begin with, Bill’s 
good luck only held out until midnight. 
After that, Fritz took a lively share in the 
proceedings, and the result was chaos. 
This is what usually happened. The ex- 
pedition would be straggling through the 
underbrush, most likely in a blackberry 
thicket, when suddenly Fritz’s tenor bark 
would pierce the fog. Fritz had a special, 
“call-out-all-the-engines” alarm, which he 
used whenever he found a skunk. It was 
a succession of sharp, agonizing yelps, 
which indicated that the joy of combat, 
inherent in dog-nature, was finding an out- 
let, also that he didn’t want to finish the 
job alone. Often, he was so far away that 
when reinforcements arrived, he had tired 
of the sport, and had allowed the skunk to 
escape. But as a rule the terrier pluckily 
corralled his game in a fence corner or a 
clump of bushes, and here Bill would find 
him dancing madly around the spot, and 
reeking with delight and skunk-perfumery. 
His master had trained him to keep his dis- 
tance from the enemy. Fritz’s teeth were 
sharp, and the marks would ruin a pelt as 
surely as the hole left by a revolver bullet. 
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When Bill came up, the dog seemed to 
understand that his part in the perform- 
ance was done, and he would either stand 
back and criticize Bill’s work or start off 
after more game. Possibly, too, he had a 
wholesome dread of the trapper’s club. 

As for Bill, he seemed to regard the act of 
killing a skunk as a pleasant detail of the 
business. With the extra burlap bag 
spread across his left arm as his sole pro- 
tection against skunk-ammunition, he 
would walk calmly into the mélée. It 
would be a short fight. The skunk depends 
almost entirely upon its “‘spraying-liquid”’ 
or its defense against an enemy, and 
seems to lose its nerve when attacked at 
close quarters. It will bite at the grass 
and apparently go mad with rage, but 
these paroxysms are but harmless evi- 
dences of fright. At least, Bill seemed to 
care nothing for them. If the animal was 
‘‘shooting-mad,”’ Bill would shelter his face 
behind the burlap bag, and wait until the 
cruption was finished. If not, so much the 
better for Bill. He would wait patiently 
for the right moment, and then—crack!— 
down fell the heavy club on the skunk’s 
backbone, and Jones would have another 
addition to his game-sack. 

As before intimated, Jones found that 
three hours of the sport was about his 
limit. He had not walked so far at once in 
years, and he was fast becoming a physical 
wreck. Jones mentioned his symptoms to 
his companion. 

“Fact is,” answered Bill, sympatheti- 
cally, ‘“we switched for home half an hour 
ago. | saw you weren’t enjoying yourself 
over-and-above much, and | don’t blame 
you for giving in, for it comes natural. As 
the saying goes, ‘what’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” Take a man off 
the farm and put him on your city pave- 
ments for a few hours. It’s ten to one that 
he will go back all crippled up, and he 
won't be able to turn a furrow for six weeks 
afterward. I’ve been there, myself. But 
I’m sorry you ain't had your money’s 
worth of excitement. Skunk-killing ain’t 
exactly an amusement, but it livens up a 
bit, sometimes, and then it’s a three-ring 


circus. We may have a scrimmage, yet.” 
Evans was a remarkable foreteller of 
events. 


It was but a few seconds later when 
Fritz’s bark was heard. | was not far 
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away, and it boded trouble. Also, into 
the fog arose the dense, suffocating odor, 
like nothing else in the world but the per- 
fume exhaled from an enraged skunk. 

Bill breathed in the aroma with the 
delight of a connoisseur. 

“1 reckon as how we are going to get a 
little excitement, after all,’’ he said, chuck- 
ling. ‘‘That blamed dog has scared a 
skunk into a fit down in Jim Snyder's 
ditch, and he’s afraid to go down after it 
alone. Come on, if you ain’t too tired to 
see the fireworks.” 

The ditch was really an open land-drain 
between two peach orchards. It was about 
five feet deep, by the same in width at the 
top. Over it hung a dense tangle of sassa- 
fras bushes and wild-grape vines, while 
the sides were covered with a slippery 
swamp grass, the more slippery because of 
the moist atmosphere. Fritz was at the 
edge of this, barking lustily, and he was 
nearly frantic with anxiety when reinforce- 
ments came up. Jones would not have 
gone down into that pit of brimstone for a 
season ticket into the Polo Grounds. 

“Surely you don’t think of getting that 
skunk?” he asked. His companion had 
put on a pair of enormous goggles, and 
was otherwise preparing himself for an 
affray at close quarters. 

“You bet I am! Can’t make a dollar- 
’n-a-half any easier, can I? Hear the 
critter cough? Sounds like a feller in 
church who wants to blow his nose, and 
ain’t brought along any handkerchief. A 
skunk never makes that noise until it is 
about frightened to a standstill, and I'll 
have to hurry or it ’Il fly the coop. Keep 
Fritz on the bank, because there won’t be 
room for both of us down below.” 

Jones grabbed the terrier, who was ready 
enough to follow his master, while the 
trapper slid to the bottom. He struck a 
loose stone on the way down, and landed 
—as he admitted afterward—‘consider- 
ably promiscuous.” 

“Darn the luck!” he muttered, “I’ve 
lost my spectacles.” And, without think- 
ing of his danger, he lit a match. 

Jones, who was peering through a sassa- 
fras bush, fell back, half stifled. He had 
seen a little black-and-white-striped beast 
snapping at the grass and twisting itself 
into uncanny writhings of rage, a most at 
Bill’s feet. The next instant he saw a 
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streak of yellow lightning playing in a 
phosphorescent stream about the face of 
the trapper. Then he heard the dull thud 
of a club, striking home. 

Bill scrambled out of the pit on all-fours, 
spluttering and staggering like a man gone 
mad. He had the skunk by the tail, and 
he flung the limp body fay into the orchard. 
“Quick!” he shouted, as soon as he could 
talk, ‘I’m blind! Get some water some- 
where, so’s | can get 
the hell-fire out of my 
eyes.” 

Luckily, Jones was 
equal to the emer- 
gency. There was a 
swamp near by, where 
running water was 
plentiful, and to this 
swamp he led the 
trapper. Bill had re- 
ceived a charge of 
skunk-ammunition 
square in the eyes, 
and the pain, while it 
lasted, must have been 
intense. But repeated 
bathing with water 
soon cured the agony. 
Indeed, Bill averred he 
had become so used to 
the “injections” as to 
regard them as beneficial to sharp eyesight, 
and that he made the “fuss” for the sole 
purpose of alarming the city man. This 
was an obvious exaggeration, to say the 
least. He was totally blinded for several 
minutes, and his eyes remained bloodshot 
for days afterward. However, as the worst 
result of the episode, he was compelled, 
for sanitary reasons, to sleep in the barn 
with Fritz during the next week. 

He was over-anxious to make light of 
the incident. ‘‘Fact is,’ he remarked, on 
the way home, “the stuff is powerfully 
strong, but it wouldn’t blind a mosquito. 
As for a bite from the critter giving a man 
the hydrophobia, the idea’s plumb non- 
sense. I’ve been bit more times than I 
can remember, myself, and Fritz gets so 
cut-up sometimes that, if | didn’t know it 
was from skunk-bite, I’d honestly believe 
he had been chasing rats in a threshing- 
machine. Dogs and foxes go mad, at 
times, and the skunk may be liable to the 
same disease, but it ain’t-a natural habit 





Bill breathed in the aroma with the delight 
of a connoisseur. 
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with the animal. Even the perfumery is 
made too much of. Between a skunk and 
one of them gasoline automobiles there 
ain't much choice in stinks. And for a 
child to monkey with, I’d give mine a 
skunk, every time.”’ 

But although, as Bill intimates, one may 
get so accustomed to the odor as to 
enjoy it, it is best inhaled at a distance. 
When experienced at close range there are 
no words sufficiently 
vigorous to give even 
a faint impression of 
its strength. As men- 
tioned before, it is dif- 
fused in a yellow, phos- 
phorescent stream, 
which, if the wind be 
‘high, soon breaks and 
drifts away in a golden 
mist, strikingly beau- 
tiful on a dark night. 
Otherwise, it will hit 
a one-inch bull’s-eye 
at twenty feet. But 
an east wind from a 
fertilizer factory, or a 
whiff of state politics— 
no particular state— 
is as the breath of a 
rose garden compared 
with the penetrating, 
suffocating odor of an infuriated skunk. 
However, Bill may be allowed his preju- 
dice, for “‘every man to his trade.” 

For the sake of variety, Jones deter- 
mined to round-up the night’s work by 
killing a skunk himself. The trapper had 
had enough “‘business” for one evening 
at least, and he handed over the club and 
took charge of the game-sack with a readi- 
ness that was most suspicious. It was 
really a case of misery aching for company. 

Evans admitted as much. “Just like a 
city man,” he said, grinning cheerfully, 
“You ain't satisfied with seeing a free cir- 
cus, but want to jump in and play the 
clown yourself. Well, I'll sit on the fence 
next time the show comes around, and 
watch you stir up the animals.” 

The weather had cleared shortly after 
midnight, and the moon was playing 
strange pranks with the landscape. Swift- 
flying wisps of fog swept by, and every 
wisp had its counterpart in shadow on the 
fields. There were also other shadows 
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that were bewildering. 
When every stone be- 
comes metamorphosed 
by moonlight and a 
strong imagination into 
the form of a skunk, the 
consequences are eX- 
ceedingly _ interesting. 
Jones was a victim of 
this hallucination until 
his brain gave way. 
Then he rested on the 
top rail of the next fence 
and waited for Evans 
to come up with the 
dog. There seemed to 
be something wrong 
with a clump of stones 
in the field beyond. 

This was another 
peach orchard, newly 
plowed for spring wheat. 
When Jones recovered 
his nerve, he saw that at the foot of the 
nearest tree were four skunks—a mother 
and three young ones. It was a larger 
contract than was anticipated by the city 
man, but to show the white feather would 
never do. So he stepped gingerly off the 
fence—on the skunk side, and tiptoed 
upon the enemy. 

But it was Fritz who forced the issue. 
He came meandering along under the 
fence with his nose glued to the ground. 
Every professional instinct was alert. He 
had discovered a fresh skunk-track, and 
he evidently expected to find his game 
somewhere in the next county, for he over- 
shot the mark. In fact, he ran straight 
into that family of skunks. 

It was a complete surprise to both 
forces. Mother skunk was the first to 
grasp the situation, and her mode of ob- 
taining a strategical advantage was ingeni- 
ous. In an instant her teeth had gripped 
deep into the dog’s two-inch tail, and the 
contact must have been most unpleasant. 
Fritz yelped his opinion loudly in an out- 





The next day he burned his second best 
suit of clothes. 
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pouring of dog billings- 
gate, and tried gamely 
to get a like hold on 
the enemy. Luckily 
for himself, he failed. 

It was time for rein- 
forcements, and Jones 
made a flank movement 
so as to get into the 
fracas unobserved. The 
skunk babies had wisely 
lit out for cover at the 
beginning, and the field 
was open. The skunk 
saw Jones coming and 
tried to back away, still 
keeping her hold on the 
agonized dog. She 
backed into the peach 
tree, and— probably 
thinking it was a new 
attacking force at the 
rear—she let go her 
hold of the real enemy. Snarling with 
rage, she let fly with her battery of liquid 
brimstone. Jones was in the vortex of the 
atmospheric disturbance, and it seemed to 
him that the earth had dropped away, and 
he had landed somewhere in hell. But the 
battery turned, end-on, toward Fritz, and 
before that unfortunate canine had time to 
get out of range, he, too, received his 
deserts. He went out of commission im- 
mediately and, howling dismally, madé a 
quick retreat from the battle-field. As for 
Jones, he took the better part of valor, and 
jumped the fence. 

The trapper claimed to have “‘busted”’ 
three suspender buttons during the en- 
gagement, but it didn’t seem at all funny 
to the city man. At least, not until the 
next day, when he had removed a little of 
the odor with a brisk application of elbow- 
grease, and had burned his second-best 
suit of clothes. By that time he had 
regained what was left of his reason, and 
was even glad that the skunk had got 
away. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SUPREME COURT 


HE grounds for the pigeon 
match had been arranged 
at the usual place, near 

T to the edge of the military 
reservation, and here, a 
half hour before the hour 
set, there began to gather 
practically all of the young officers about 
the post, such enlisted men as could get 
leave, with cooks, strikers, laundresses, all 
the scattered personnel of the barracks. 
There came as well many civilians from 
the city, and I was surprised to see a line 
of carriages, with many ladies, drawn up 
back of the score. Evidently our little 
matter was to be made a semi-fashion- 
able affair, and used as an expedient to 
while away ennui-ridden army time. 

My opponent, accompanied by Major 
Williams, arrived at about the same time 
that our party reached the grounds. 
Orme shook hands with me heartily, and 
declared that he was feeling well, although 
Williams laughingly announced that he 
had not been able to make his man go to 
bed for more than an hour that morning, 
or to keep him from eating and drinking 
everything he could lay his hands upon. 
Yet now his eye was bright, his skin firm, 
his step light and easy. That the man 
had a superb constitution was evident, and 
I knew that my work was cut out for me. 

“Don’t understand me to wish to urge 
anything,” said Orme politely, “but is 
there any one who wishes to back me, per- 
haps, or to back Mr. Cowles? Sometimes 
at our English club we shoot at a guinea a 
bird, or five, or ten.” 

Stevenson shook his head. ‘‘Too gaited 
for me at this time of the month,”’ he said, 








“but I'll lay you a hundred dollars on the 
issue.” 

“Five, if you like, on the Virginian, sir,” 
said young Lieutenant Belknap to Orme. 

“Done, and done, gentlemen. Let it be 
dollars and not guineas, if you like. Would 
any one else like to lay a little something? 
You see I’m a stranger here, but I wish to 
do what will make it interesting for any of 
you who wish.” 

A few more wagers were laid, and the 
civilian element began to plunge a bit on 
Orme, word having passed that he was an 
old hand at the game, whereas I was but a 
novice. Orme took some of these wagers 
carelessly. 

“Now as to our referee, Captain,” said 
Stevenson. ‘‘We wish your acquaintance 
wrre greater, so that you might name some 
one who would suit you.” 

“T’m indifferent,” said Orme politely. 
“Any one Mr. Cowles will name will please 
me.” 

His conduct was handsome throughout, 
and his sporting attitude made him many 
friends among us. 

“T see Judge Reeves, of the Supreme 
Court of the State over there in a car- 
riage,” suggested Major Williams. “I’ve 
very much a notion to go and ask him to 
act as our referee.” 

“God bless my soul,” said Orme, “this is 
an extraordinary country! What! a Judge 
of the Supreme’ Court?” 

Williams laughed. “You don’t know 
this country, Captain, and you don’t know 
Judge Reeves. He’s a trifle old, but game 
as a fighting cock, and not to mention a 
few duels in his time, he knows more about 
guns and. dogs to-day than he does about 
law. He'll not be offended if I ask him, 
and here goes.” 

He edged off through the crowd, and we 
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saw him engaged in earnest conversation. 
To our surprise and amusement, we ob- 
served the Judge to climb hastily down out 
of his carriage and take Major Williams’ 
arm; a tall, thin man, whose long hair and 
beard were silvery white, yet with stature 


erect and vigorous. His keen blue eye 
kindled as he saw our preparations. 

“Is the case ready for argument?” 
asked he presently. Williams and Steven- 
son both replied: ‘All ready.” 

Judge Reeves felt in his pockets. 
“Ahem, gentlemen,” he resumed, “‘will 
some one be so good as to lend the Court a 
silver coin. Thank you—” to Williams 
—‘‘and now, gentlemen, will you toss for 
the order of precedence?” 

We threw the coin, and I lost the toss. 
Orme sent me to the score first, with the 
purpose, as I knew, of studying his man. 

I loaded at the open bowls, and adjusted 
the caps as | stepped to the score. I was 
perhaps a bit too tense and eager, although 
my health and youth had never allowed 
me to be victim of what is known as nerv- 
ousness. Our birds were to be flown by 
hand from behind a screen, and my first 
bird started off a trifle low, but fast, and | 
knew | was not on with the first barrel. | 
killed it with the second, but it struggled 
over the tape. 

“Lost bird,’”’ called out Judge Reeves 
sharply and distinctly, and it was evident 
that now he would be as decisive as he had 
hitherto been deliberate. 

We shot along for ten birds, and Orme 
was straight, to my nine killed. Stevenson 
whispered to me once more. “Take it 
easy, and don’t be worried about it. It’s a 
long road to a hundred. Don’t think 
about your next bird, and don’t worry 
whether he kills his or not. Just you kill 
‘em one at a time, and kill each one dead.” 

Orme went on as though he could kill a 
hundred straight. His time was perfect, 
and his style at the score beautiful. He 
shot carelessly, but with absolute confi- 
dence, and more than half the time he did 
not use his second barrel. 

“Old Virginia never tires,” whispered 
Stevenson. ‘He'll come back to you be- 
fore long, never fear.’ 

But Orme made it twenty straight be- 
fore he came back. Then he caught a 
strong right quarterer, which escaped al- 
together, apparently but lightly hit. No 
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one spoke a word of sympathy or exulta- 
tion, but | caught the glint of Stevenson’s 
eye. Orme, however, was not in the least 
disturbed. 

We were now tied, but luck ran against 
us both for a time, since out of the next five 
I missed three and Orme two, and the odds 
again were against me. It stood the same 
at thirty, and at thirty-five. At forty the 
fortune of war once more favored me, for 
although Orme shot like a machine, with a 
grace and beauty of delivery | have never 
seen surpassed, he lost one bird stone dead 
over the line, carried out by a slant of the 
rising wind, which blew from left to right 
across the field. Five birds farther on, yet 
another struggled over for him. At sixty- 
five | had him back of me two birds. The 
interest all along the line was now intense. 
Stevenson later told me that they had 
never seen such shooting as we were doing. 

We went on slowly, as such a match with 
muzzle-loaders must occasionally, pausing 
to cool our barrels, and taking full time 
with the loading. The heap of dead birds, 
some of them still fluttering in their last 
gasps, now grew larger at the side of the 
referee, and the gatherers were perhaps 
growing less careful to wring the necks of 
the birds as they gathered them. Occa- 
sionally a bird was tossed in such a way as 
to leave a fluttering wing. Wild pigeons 
decoy readily to any such sign, and | 
noticed that several birds, tossed in such 
way that they headed toward the score 
would be an incomer, and very fast. My 
seventieth bird was such, and it came 
straight and swift as an arrow, swooping 
down and curving about with the great 
speed of these birds when fairly on the 
wing. | covered it, lost it, then suddenly 
realized that | must fire quickly if | was to 
reach it before it crossed the score. It was 
so close when | fired that the charge cut 
away the end of the wing. It fell, just 
inside the line, with its head up, and my 
gatherer pounced upon it like a cat. The 
decision of the referee was prompt, but 
even so, it was almost lost in the sudden 
stir and murmur which arose behind us. 

Some one came pushing through the 
crowd, evidently having sprung down 
from one of the carriages. I turned to see a 
young girl, clad in white lawn, a veil drawn 
tight under her chin, who now pushed for- 
ward through the men, and ran up to the 
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black boy who stood with the bird in his 
hand, hanging by one wing. She caught 
it from him, and held it against her breast, 
where its blood drabbled her gown and 
hands. I remember i saw one drop of 
blood at its beak, and remember how glad 
I was that the bird was in effect dead, so 
that a trying scene would soon be ended. 

“Stop this at once!” cried the girl, raising 
an imperative hand, “aren't you ashamed, 
all of your Look, look at this.’’ She 
held out the dying bird in her hand. 
“Judge Reeves,” she cried, ‘“what are you 
doing there’”’ 

Our decisive referee grew suddenly 
abashed. ‘‘Ah—ah, my dear young lady 
—my very dear young lady,’ he began. 

“Captain Stevenson,” exclaimed the 
girl, whirling suddenly on my_ second, 
“stop this at once. I’m ashamed of you.” 

““Now, now, my dear girl,” began Steven- 
son, ‘‘can’t you be a good fellow and run 
back home? We're off the reservation, 
and really, though | don’t want to be im- 
polite, | don’t believe the military has 
jurisdiction over the Supreme Court,’’ mo- 
tioning toward Judge Reeves, who looked 
suddenly uncomfortable. 

“The law, my dear young lady,” began 
Judge Reeves, clearing his throat, “allows 
the reducing to possession of animals fere 
nature, that is to say, of wild nature.” 

“They were already reduced,’ she 
flashed. ‘The sport was in getting them 
the first time, not in butchering them, and 
taking their lives away.”’ 

Her eyes, wide and dark, were as sad as 
they were angry. Fearless, eager, she had, 
without thought, intruded where the aver- 
age woman would not have ventured, and 
she stood now intent only upon having the 
way of what she felt was right and justice 
There came to me as | looked at her a 
curious sense that I and all my friends were 
very insignificant creatures, and it was so, 
I think in sooth, she held us. 

“Captain Orme,” said | to my opponent, 
“‘you observe the Supreme Court in Amer- 
ica.””. He bowed to me, with a questioning 
raising of his eyebrows, as though he did 
not like to go on under the circumstances. 

“T am unfortunate to lead by a bird,” 
said I tentatively. For some reason the 
sport had lost its zest to me. 

“And I being the loser as it stands,” 
replied Orme, ‘‘do not see how | can beg 
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off.” 1 thought him as little eager to go on 
as | myself. 

‘Miss Ellen,” said Judge Reeves, remov- 
ing the hat from his white hair, ‘these 
gentlemen desire to be sportsmen as among 
themselves, but of course always gentlemen 
as regards the wish of ladies. Under these 
circumstances, appeal 1s taken from this 
Court’’—and he bowed very low—‘‘to 
what my young friend very justly calls the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Miss 
Ellen, it is for vou to say whether we shall 
resume or discontinue.”’ 

Tears stood in the girl’s eyes it seemed 
to me, but if so, they dried in what seemed 
as much contempt as anger. She bowed to 
Judge Reeves, and then swept a sudden 
hand toward Stevenson and Williams. 
“Go home, all of you,” she said, as though, 
indeed, the matter was for her to decide. 
And so, in sooth, much shamefaced, we did 
go home: Judge of the Supreme Court, 
officers of the Army, and all, as though we 
had been caught doing some ignoble thing. 
For my part, although | hope mawkishness 
no more marks me than another, and al- 
though | made neither then nor at any time 
a resolution to discontinue sports of the 
field, | have never since then shot in a 
pigeon match, nor cared to see others do so. 

“Now wasn’t that like Ellen!’ exclaimed 
Kitty, when finally we found her. “Just 
wasn’t it like that girl! To fly in the face 
of the Supreme Court of the State, and all 
the laws of sport as well. Oh, won't | talk 
to her when I see her!” 

“So that was Ellen,” I said to Kitty. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MORNING AFTER 

Events had somewhat hurried me in the 
two days since my arrival at Jefferson 
Barracks, but on the morning following the 
awkward ending of my match with Orme, | 
had both opportunity and occasion to take 
stock of myself and of my plans. The 
mails brought me two letters, posted at 
Wallingford soon after my departure: one 
from Grace Sheraton and one from my 
mother. The first one—what shall | say? 
Better perhaps that I should say nothing, 
save that it was like Grace Sheraton her- 
self, formal, correct, and cold. 

The second letter was from my mother 
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and it left me sti!l more disconcerted than 
sad. “Jack,” it said, “I grieve unspeak- 
ably. Come back the first day thee can to 
thy sorrowing mother.” 

Yet here was | with my errand not yet 
well begun, for Captain Stevenson told me 
this morning that the Post Adjutant had 
received word from Colonel Meriwether 
saying that he would be gone for some days 
or weeks on the upper frontier. The sum 
of all which was that if I wished to meet 
Colonel Meriwether and lay before him 
this business of ours, | would be obliged to 
seek for him far to the west, in all likeli- 
hood as far as Fort Leavenworth. There 
was no option about it, so therefore | wrote 
at once both to my fiancée and to my 
mother that it would be impossible for me 
to return at the time, nor at any positive 
future time then determinable. I bade a 
hasty good-bye to my host and hostess and 
before noon was off for the city. That 
night I took passage on the River Belle, a 
boat bound up the river. 

Thus, somewhat against my will, I found 
myself a part of that motley throng of keen- 
faced, fearless American life then pushing 
out over the frontiers. About me were 
men bound for Oregon, for California, for 
the Plains, and not a few whose purpose | 
took to be partisanship in the border fight- 
ing between slavery and free soil. It was 
in the West, and on the new soils, that the 
question of slavery was really to be de- 
bated and settled finally. 

I made friends with many of these 
strange travelers and was attracted es- 
pecially by one, a reticent man of perhaps 
sixty-odd years, in western garb, full of 
beard and with long hair on his shoulders. 
He had the face of an old Teuton war chief 
I had once seen depicted in a canvas show- 
ing a raid in some European forest in years 
long before a Christian civilization was 
known—a face fierce and eager, aquiline in 
nose, blue of eye, and a figure stalwart, 
muscular, whose every movement spoke a 
ruthless courage and self-confidence. Au- 
berry was his name, and as | talked with 
him he told me of days past with my 
heroes, Frémont, Carson, Ashley, Bill 
Williams, Jim Bridger, or even the negro 
ruffian Beckwourth—all men of the border 
of whose deeds I had read. Auberry had 
trapped from the St. Mary’s to the sources 
of the Red and his tales, told in simple and 
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matter-of-fact terms, set my very blood 
atingle. He was bound, as he informed 
me, for Laramie, always provided that the 
Sioux, now grown exceedingly restless over 
the many wagon-trains pushing up the 
Platte to all the swiftly-opening West, had 
not by this time swooped down and closed 
all the trails. Among the skin-clad trap- 
pers, hunters, and long-haired plainsmen, | 
saw but one woman, and she certainly was 
fit to bear them company. I should say 
that she was at least sixty years of age and 
nearly six feet in height, thin, angular, 
wrinkled, and sinewy. She wore a: sun- 
bonnet of enormous projection, dipped 
snuff vigorously each few moments, and 
never allowed from her hands the long 
squirrel rifle which made a part of her 
equipage. She was accompanied by her 
son, a tall, thin, ague-smitten youth of 
perhaps seventeen years and of a height 
about as great as her own, Of the two the 
mother was evidently the controlling 
spirit, and in her case all motherly love 
seemed to have been replaced by a vast 
contempt for the inefficiency and general 
lack of male qualities in her offspring. 

When I first saw this oddly assorted pair 
the woman was driving her son before her 
to a spot where an opening offered near 
the bow of the boat, in full sight of all 
the passengers, of whose attention she was 
quite oblivious. e 

“Git up there, Bill,” she said, ‘and don’t 
ye stop no more or I'll take a hack at you, 
shore. Stan’ up there.” 

The boy, his long legs braiding under 
him, his peaked face still more pale, did as 
he was bid. He had no sooner taken his 
position than to my surprise I saw his 
mother cover him with the long barrel of a 

@itagoon revolver. 

“Pull your gun, you lown coward of a 
man purp,” she said in tones that might 
have been overheard for half the length of 
the boat. Reluctantly the boy complied, 
his own revolver trembling in his unready 
hand. 

“Now, whut’d you do if a man was to 


kivver you like I’m adoin’ now?’”’ demanded 
his mother. 
“G-g-g-Gawd, maw, I dunno. I think 


I’d j-j-j-jump off in the river,” confessed 
the boy. . 

“Shore you would, and good luck to 
everybody if you’d git plumb drownded. 
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You low down white livered son of misery, 
whatever in Gawd A’mighty world you 
was borned for certainly is more’n | can 
tell—and I your maw at that that orto 
know if anybody could.” 

“Madam,” | interrupted, astonished at 
this discourse, “‘what do you mean by such 
talk to your son—for I presume he is your 
son. Why do you abuse him in this way?” 
I was sorry for the shivering wretch whom 
she had made the object of her wrath. 

“Shut up, and mind your own business,” 
answered the virago, swiftly turning the 
barrel of her weapon upon me. “Whut 
business is this here of yores?”’ 

“None, madam,” I bowed, “but I was 
only curious.” 

“You keep your own cur’osity to your- 
self ef you're goin’ to travel in these parts. 
That’s a mighty good thing for you to 
learn.” 

“Very true, madam,” said I, gently dis- 
engaging the revolver barrel from the line 
of my waist, “but won’t you tell me why 
you do these things with your son.” 

“It’s none of your damned business,” she 
answered, “but I don’t mind telling you. 
I’m trying to make a man out o’ him.” 

“And this is part of the drill, is it then?” 

“Part of it, yes. You, Bill, stick your 
pistol up agin your head the way I tol’ 
you. Now snap it, damn you. Keep on 
a-snappin’. Quit that jumpin’ I tell you. 
Snap it till you git through bein’ scared of 
it. Do it now, or by Gawd, I'll chase you 
over the side of the boat and feed you to 
catfish, you low-down imitation of a he 
thing. Mister,” she turned to me again, 
“will you please tell me how come me to be 
the mother of a thing like this, me a woman 
of ole Missoury, and a cousin of ole Simon 
Kenton of Kentucky?” 

“My good woman,” said I, somewhat 
amused by her methods of action and 
speech, ‘“‘do you mind telling me what is 
your name?” 

“Name’s Mandy McGovern, and I come 
from Pike,” almost before the words were 
out of my mouth. “I’ve been merried 
three times and my first two husbands died 
a-fighting like gentlemen in difficulties 
with their friends. Then along come this 
Danny Calkins, that taken up some land 
nigh to me in the bottoms—low-downest 
coward of a man that ever disgraced the 
sile of yearth—and then | merried him.” 


’ 
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“Ts he dead, my good woman?” I asked. 

“Don’t you ‘good woman’ me, | ain't 
free to merry agin yit,” said she. ‘Naw, he 
ain’t dead, and I ain’t deevorced either. 
I just done left him. Why, every man in 
Pike has whupped Danny Calkins one time 
or other. When a man couldn’t git no 
reputation any other way, he come and 
whupped my husband. I got right tired 
of it.” 

“T should think you would,” said I. 

“Yes, and me the wife of two real men 
befo’ then. 

“Tf ever a woman had hard luck the 
same is me,” she went on. “‘I had eight 
chillen by two husbands that was real men, 
and every one of them died, or got killed 
like a man, or went West like a man— 
exceptin’ this thing here, the son of that 
there Danny Calkins. Why, he’s afraid to 
go coon huntin’ at night for fear the cats’ll 
get him. He don’t like to melk a keow 
for fear she'll kick him. He’s afraid to 
court a gal lessen she’ll laugh at him—and 
‘fore Gawd | think they shore would. He 
kain’t shoot, he kain’t chop, he kain’t do 
nothin’. I’m takin’ him out West to begin 
over again where the plowin’s easier and 
whiles we go along, I’m givin’ him a 
‘casional dose of immanuel trainin’, to see 
if | can’t make him part way into a man. 
I dunno.” 

Mrs. McGovern dipped snuff vigorously 
and looked at me carefully. ‘Say, Mister,” 
said she, “how tall are your” 

“About six feet, I think.” 

“Hum! That’s just about how tall my 
first husband was. You look some like 
him in the face, too. Say, he was the 
fightin’est man in Pike.” 

“You compliment me very much, Mrs. 
McGovern,” I said. 

“Um-hum!” she added, vaguely. ‘‘Say, 
Mister, is that your wife back there in the 
kebbin in the middle of the boat?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“You ain’t merried yit?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Well, if you git a chanct, you take a 
look at that gal.”’ 

Opportunity did not offer, however, to 
accept Mrs. McGovern’s kindly counsel, and 
occupied with my own somewhat unhappy 
reflections, | resigned myself to the mo-. 
notony of the voyage up the Missouri. 

A sort of shuddering self-reproach now 
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overcame me. | wondered whether or not 
I was less coarse, less a thing polygamous 
than these crowding Mormons hurrying 
out to their sodden temples in the West; 
because now, | must admit, in the hours of 
dusk I found myself dreaming not of my 
fiancée back in old Virginia, but of other 
women seen more recently. 

We were running that night in the dark, 
before the rising of the moon, a thing which 
cautious steamboatmen ‘would not have 
ventured, although our pilot was confident 
that no harm could come to him. Against 
assurance such as this the dangerous Mis- 
souri with its bars and snags purposed a 
present revenge. Our whistle awakened 
the echoes along the shores as we plowed 
on up the yellow flood, hour after hour. 
Then, some time toward midnight, while 
most of the passengers were attempting 
some sort of rest, wrapped in their blankets 
along the deck, there came a slight shock, 
a grating slide, and a rasping crash of wood. 
With a forward churning of her paddles 
which sent water high along the rail, the 
River Belle shuddered and lay still, her 
engines throbbing and groaning. 

In an instant every one on the boat was 
on his feet and running to the side. | 
joined the rush to the bows and leaning 
over, saw that we were hard aground at the 
lower end of asand bar. Imbedded in this 
bar was a long white snag, whose naked 
arms had literally impaled us. The upper 
woodwork of the boat was pierced quite 
through. For all that one could tell at the 
moment, the huil below the line was in all 
likelihood similarly crushed through. We 
hung and gently swung, apparently at the 
mercy of the tawny flood of old Missouri. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FACE IN THE FIRELIGHT 


For the first instant after the shock of the 
boat upon the impaling snag I stood irreso- 
lute; the next | was busy with plans for 
escape. Running down the companion- 
way, | found myself among a crowd of 
excited deck hands, most of whom, with 
many of the passengers, were pushing 
toward the starboard rail, whence could be 
seen the gloom of the forest alongshore. 
The gangway door on the opposite side of 
the boat was open, and as | looked out | 
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could see the long white arms of the giant 
snag reaching down alongside of the boat. 
Without much plan or premeditation | 
sprang out, and making good my hold upon 
the nearest limb, found myself, to my sur- 
prise, standing in not more than four feet of 
water. The foot of the bar evidently ran 
down well under the boat. 

As I turned to call to others on the boat, 
I saw the tall figure of my plainsman, Au- 
berry, appear at the doorway, and he tak- 
ing sudden stock of the situation, with 
smaller deliberation than my own, took a 
flying leap, and joined me on the snag. 
“It’s better here than there,” he said, 
“she'll like enough sink, or blow up.”’ 

As we pulled ourselves up into the fork 
of the long naked branch, we heard a 
voice, and looking up, saw the face of a 
woman leaning over the rail of the upper 
deck. I recognized my whilom friend, 
Mandy McGovern. ‘“‘What are you all 
doing down there?” she called. Then her 
gaze seemed to grasp the situation. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute,” she exclaimed, “I’m comin’, 
too.” A moment later she appeared at the 
opening of the lower deck and craned out 
her long neck, from which the strings of her 
sunbonnet hung down, as she took further 
stock of the situation. | then saw at her 
side the figure of a young woman, her hair 
fallen from its coils, her feet bare, her body 
wrapped apparently only in some light 
dressing robe, thrown above her filmy 
night wear. She, too, looked out into the 
darkness, but shrank back. 

“Here, you,” called out Mandy Mc- 
Govern. “Git hold of the end of this 
rope.” 

She tossed me the end of the gang-plank 
rope, by which the sliding stage was drawn 
out and in at the boat landings. I caught 
this and passed it over a projection on the 
snag. 

‘Now, haul it out,’ commanded Mrs. 
McGovern, and as we pulled, she pushed, 
so that presently indeed, we found that the 
end reached the edge of the limb on which 
we sat. Without any concern, Mrs. Mc- 
Govern stepped out on the swaying bridge, 
sunbonnet hanging down her back, her 
long rifle under one arm, while by the 
other hand she dragged her tall son, 
Andrew Jackson, who now was blubbering 
in terror. The bridge, however, proved 
insecure, for as Mandy gave Andrew Jack- 
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son a final yank at its farther end, the 
latter stumbled, and in his struggles to lay 
hold upon the snag, pushed the end of the 
planks off their support. His mother’s 
sinewy arm thrust him into safety, and she 
herself clambered up, wet, and voluble in 
her imprecations on his clumsiness. 

“Thar, now, look what ye did, ye low- 
down coward,” she said, “like to ’a’ 
drownded both of us, and left the gal back 
there on the boat.” 

The gang-plank, confined by the rope, 
now swung in the current alongside the 
snag. The girl cowered against the side of 
the deck opening, undecided. “Wait,” I 
called out to her, and so slipping down into 
the water again, | waded as close as I could 
to the door, the water then catching me 
close to the shoulders. 

“Jump!” I said to her, holding out my 
arms. 

“T can’t—I’m afraid,” she said, in a 
voice hardly above a whisper. 

“Do as I tell you,” I called out, in no 
gentle tones, I fear. “Jump, at once.” 

She stooped and sprang, and as | caught 
her weight with my arms under hers, she 
was for the moment almost immersed, but 
I staggered backward and managed to 
hold my footing till Auberry’s arms reached 
us from the snag, up which we clambered, 
the girl catching her breath sobbingly in 
terror, but making no outcry. 

“That’s right,’ said Mandy McGovern, 
calmly. “Now here we be, all of us. 
Now you men git hold of this here rope and 
haul up them boards and make a seat for 
us.” 

Auberry and [| found it difficult to 
execute this order, for the current of old 
Missouri, thrusting against so large an 
object, was incredibly strong, but at last 
we succeeded, and so, little by little edging 
the heavy staging up over the limb of the 
snag, we got its end upon another fork and 
made a ticklish support, half in and half 
out of the water. 

“That's better,” said Mandy, climbing 
upon it. ‘‘Now come here, you pore child. 
You're powerful cold.’’ She gathered the 
girl between her knees as she sat. “‘Here, 


you man, give me your coat,’’ she said to 
me, and | complied gladly, by that time 
having it half off. 

None on the boat seemed to have any 
notion of what was going on upon our side 
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of the vessel. We heard many shouts and 
orders, much trampling of feet, but for the 
most part on the opposite side of the boat. 
Then at once we heard the engines reverse, 
and were nearly swept from our insecure 
hold upon the snag by the surges kicked 
up under the wheel. The current caught 
the long under body of the boat as she 
swung under the engines. We heard some- 
thing rip and splinter and grate, and then 
the boat, backing free from the snag, 
gradually slipped down from the bar and 
swung into the current, again under her 
own steam. 

Not so lucky ourselves, for this wrench- 
ing free of the boat had torn loose the long 
imbedded roots of the giant snag, and the 
plowing current getting under the vast flat 
back of matted roots, now slowly forced it, 
grinding and shuddering, down from the 
toe of the bar. With a sullen roll it settled 
down into new lines as it reached the 
deeper water. Then the hiss of the water 
among the branches ceased. Dipping and 
swaying, we were going with the current, 
fully afloat on the yellow flood of the 
Missouri! 

Looking across the stream I could see 
the lights of the River Belle swing gradually 
into a longer line, and presently heard the 
clanging of her bells as she came to a full 
stop, apparently tied up along shore. We 
ourselves had traveled perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile, when | noticed the dim 
loom of trees on our side of the stream, and 
saw that we were approaching a long point 
which ran out below us. When we were 
within a hundred yards or so of the point, 
we felt a long shuddering scrape under us, 
and after a series of slips and jerks, our 
old snag came to anchor again, its roots 
having once more laid hold upon a bar, 
which seemed to have been deflected out 
toward the current by the projecting mass 
of a heap of driftwood, which | now saw 
opposite to us, its long white arms reach- 
ing out toward those of our floating craft. 
Once more the hissing of the water began 
among the buried limbs, and once more the 
snag rolled ominously, and then lay still, 
its giant naked trunk, white and half sub- 
merged, reaching up stream fifty feet above 
us. We were apparently as far from safety 
as ever, although almost within touch of 
the shore. 

It occurred to me that as | had been able 
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to touch bottom on the other bar, | might 
do so here. I crawled back along the 
trunk of the snag to a place as near the 
roots as I could reach, and letting myself 
down gently as I could, found that I could 
keep my footing on the sand. 

Little by little | edged up the stream, and 
found presently that the water shoaled 
toward the heap of driftwood. Standing 
no more than waist deep, I could reach the 
outer limbs of the drift and saw that they 
would support my weight. After that | 
waded back to the snag carefully, and once 
more ordered the young woman to come 
to me. 

She crawled back along the naked and 
slippery trunk of the snag, pulling herself 
along by her hands, her bare feet and 
limbs deep in the water alongside. 

“Come,” I said, as she finally reached 
the mass of the roots. More dead than 
alive, she fell once more into my arms. | 
felt her grasp tighten about my neck, and 
her firm body crowd against me as we both 
sank down for an instant. Then | caught 
my feet and straightened. Little by little 
1 edged up on the bar, quite conscious of 
her very gracious weight. 

“Put me down,” she said at length, as she 
saw the water shoaling. It was hip deep 
to me, but waist deep to her, and I felt 
her shudder again as she caught its chill. 

By this time the others had also de- 
scended from the snag. | saw old Auberry 
plunging methodically along, at his side 
Mrs. McGovern, clasping the hand of her 
son. “Come on here, you boy,” she said. 
“What ye skeered of? Tall as you air, you 
could wade the whole Missouri without 
your hair gettin’ wet.” 

“Get up. Auberry,” I said to him as he 
approached, and motioned to the long, 
overhanging branches from the driftwood. 
He swung up, breaking off the more in- 
secure boughs, and after taking stock, was 
of the belief that we could get across the 
deep inshore channel in that way. As he 
reached down, I swung the young woman 
up to him, and she clambered on as best 
she could. In this way, I scarce know how, 
we all managed to reach the solid drift, and 
so presently found ourselves ashore, on a 
narrow, sandy beach, hedged on the back 
by a heavy growth of willows. 

“Now then, you men,” ordered Mandy 
McGovern, “get some wood out and start a 
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fire right away. This here girl is shaking 
the teeth plumb out’n her head.” 

Auberry and I dragged some wood from 
the edge of the drift and pulled it into a 
heap near by, before we realized that 
neither of us had matches. 

““Humph!” snorted our leader, feeling in 
her pockets. She drew forth two flasks, 
each stoppered with a bit of corncob. The 
one held sulphur matches, thus kept quite 
dry, and this she passed to me. The other 
she handed to the young woman. 

“Here,” said she, ‘‘take a drink of that. 
It'll do you good.” 

Presently we had a roaring blaze started, 
which added much to the comfort of all, 
for the chill of night was over the river, 
despite the fact that this was in the spring 
time. I could not help pitying the young 
woman who crouched near her at the fire- 
side, still shivering. She seemed so young, 
helpless, and out of place in such surround- 
ings. As presently the heat of the flame 
made her more comfortable, she began to 
tuck back the tumbled locks of her hair, 
which | could see was dark, as were appar- 
ently her eyes. The firelight showed in 
silhouette the outlines of her face. I had 
never seen one more beautiful. 1 remem- 
bered the round firmness of her body in my 
arms, the clasp of her hands about my 
neck, her hair blown across my cheek. 
Yes, I admit that even once more the 
appeal of this presence of woman, the great 
enigma of young men, and of old men as 
well. 

As she stood at the fire, innocent of its 
defining light, I saw that she was a beau- 
tiful creature, apparently about twenty 
years of age. Given proper surroundings, I 
fancied, here was a girl who might make 
trouble for a man. She stooped and 
spread out her hands before the flames. | 
could see that they were small and well 
formed, could see the firelight shine pink 
at the inner edges of her fingers. On one 
finger, as ] could not avoid noticing, was a 
curious ring of plain gold, all save the 
setting, which, also of gold, was deeply cut 
into the figure of a rose. I recalled that | 
had never seen a ring just similar. Indeed, 
it seemed to me as | stole a furtive glance 
at her now and then, | had never seen a girl 
just similar. Who this young lady was, 
and how she came to be traveling alone up 
the river one could not ask. 
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We had waited perhaps not over an hour 
at our fireside, undecided what to do, when 
Auberry raised a hand. “Listen,” he said. 
“There’s a boat coming.” Presently we 
all heard the splash of oars. Our fire had 
been seen by one of the boats of the River 
Belle, out picking up such stragglers as 
could be found. 

“Hello, there,” called a rough voice, as 
the boat grated at our beach. Auberry 
and I walked over and found that it was 
the mate of the steamer, with a pair of 
oarsmen in a narrow river skiff. 

“How many of you?” asked the mate. 
“Five? I can’t take you all.” 

“All right,” said Auberry, “this gentle- 
man and | will walk up to the town on this 
side. You take the women and the boy. 
We'll send down for our things in the morn- 
ing, if you don’t come up.” 

So our little bivouac on the beach came 
to an end. I confess a strange, irrational 
sinking of the heart as | saw the passengers 
embarked. 

‘A moment, sir,’ exclaimed our friend 
of the fireside, rising and stepping toward 
me as I stood alongside the boat. “You 
are forgetting your coat.”” She would have 
taken it from her shoulders, but | forbade 
it. She hesitated, and finally said, “I thank 
you so much,” holding out her hand. | took 
it. It was a small hand, with round fin- 
gers, firm of clasp. I hate a hard-handed 
woman, or one with mushy fingers, but this, 
as it seemed to me, was a hand very good 
to hold in one’s own—warm now and no 
longer trembling in the terrors of the night. 

“T do not know your name, sir,” she 
said, “but I should like my father to thank 
you some day.” 

“All ready,” cried the mate. 

““My name is Cowles,” I began, 
sometime, perhaps——”’ 

“All aboard!” cried the mate, and so the 
oars gave way. 

So I did not get the name of the girl | 
had seen there in the firelight. What did 
remain—and that not wholly to my pleas- 
ure, so distinct it seemed, was the picture 
of her high-bred profile, shown in chiar- 
oscuro at the fireside; the line of her chin 
and neck, the tumbled masses of her hair. 
These were things I did not care to remem- 
ber, most of all some vague, irresolute, 
unsatisfied and curious longing. I hated 
myself as a soft-hearted fool. 


“and 
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“Son,” said old Auberry to me, after a 
time, as we trudged along up the bank, 
stumbling over roots and braided grasses, 
“that was a almighty fine lookin’ gal that 
we brung along with us there.” 

“| didn’t notice,” said I. 

“No,” said Auberry solemnly, “I no- 
ticed that you didn’t take no notice; so 
you can just take my judgment on it, which 
| allow is safe.” 

I glanced up at the heavens, studded 
thick with stars. It seemed to me that | 
saw gazing down directly at me one cold, 
bright, reproving star, staring straight into 
my soul, accusing me of being nothing more 
than a savage, no better than a man. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AU ‘LARGE 


At our little village on the following 
morning, Auberry and | learned that the 
River Belle would lie up indefinitely for 
repairs, and that perhaps several days 
would elapse before she resumed her jour- 
ney up stream. This suited neither of us, 
so we sent a negro down with a skiff, and 
had him bring up our rifles, Auberry’s 
bedding, my portmanteaus, and so forth, it 
being our intention to take the stage up to 
Leavenworth. 

By noon our plans were changed again. 
A young army officer came down from that 
post with the information that Colonel 
Meriwether had been ordered out to the 
posts up the Platte River, had been gone 
for three weeks, and no one could tell what 
time he would return. Possibly he might 
be back at Leavenworth within the week, 
possibly not for a month, or even more. 

This was desperate news for me. | 
knew that I ought to be starting home at 
that very time, instead of pushing farther 
westward. Should I wait here, or at 
Leavenworth, or should | goon? Auberry 
decided that for me. 

“T’'ll tell you what we can do,” he said. 
‘We can outfit here, and take the Cut-off 
trail to the Platte, across the Kaw and the 
Big and Little Blue—that’ll bring us in far 
enough east to catch the Colonel if he’s 
comin’ down the valley. You'd just as 
well be travelin’ as loafin’, and that’s like 
enough the quickest way to find him.” 

The counsel seemed good to me, and | 
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took it. I sat down and wrote two more 
letters home, once more stating that | was 
going still farther west. This done, I tried 
to persuade myself to feel no further un- 
easiness, but to content my mind with the 
sense of duty done, although in truth I was 
little easy in my mind. Some strange, 
unsettled thing seemed to have come into 
my soul. 

“The settlements for them that likes 
em,” said Auberry. “For me, there is 
nothing like the time when | start West, 
with a horse under me, and run au large, 
as the French traders say. You'll get a 
chance now to see the Plains, my son.” 

At first we saw rather the prairies than 
the Plains proper, following a_ plainly 
marked trail, which wound in and out 
among low rolling hills. Bleached bones 
of the buffalo we saw here and there, but 
there was little game. Gradually shaking 
down into better organization, we fared on 
and on for days, until the grass grew 
shorter and the hills flatter, as we ap- 
proached the Platte. 

We had been out scarce two weeks, when 
finally we reached the great valley along 
which lay the western highway of the old 
Oregon Trail, now worn deep and dusty by 
countless wheels. We were on the main 
western line of travel. I saw the road of 
the old fur traders, of Ashley, of Sublette 
and Bridger, of Carson and Frémont, of 
Kearney and Sibley, and Marcy—one 
knew not how many army men who had 
for years been fighting back the tribes and 
making ready this country for the whites’ 
occupation. As | looked at this wild, wide 
region, treeless, fruitless, it seemed to me 
that none could ever want it. The next 
thought was the impression that, no matter 
how many might covet it, it was exhaust- 
less, it must last forever. This land, this 
West, was then unbelieveably large and 
limitless. 

We pushed up the Platte but a short dis- 
tance that night, keeping out an eye for 
grazing ground for our horses. Auberry 
knew all the country perfectly. 

‘About five or six miles above here,’’ he 
said, “‘there’s a stage station, if the com- 
pany’s still running through here now. 
Used to be two or three fellers and some 
horses stayed there.” 

We looked forward to meeting human 
faces with some pleasure, but an hour or so 
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later, as we rode on, | saw Auberry pull up 
his horse, with a strange tightening of his 
lips. ‘‘Boys,” said he, “‘there’s where tt 
was.’ 

His pointing finger showed nothing more 
than a low line of ruins, bits of broken 
fencing, a heap of half charred timbers. 

“They've been here,’’ said Auberry. 
“Who'd have thought the Sioux would 
come this far east?” 

He circled his horse out across the 
valley, riding with head bent down. ‘Four 
days ago at least,” he said. ‘‘A bunch of 
fifty or more at least. Come on, men.” 
Ve rode up to the station, guessing what 
we would see. 

The buildings lay waste and white in 
ashes. The front of the dugout was torn 
down, the wood of its doors and windows 
burned. The door of the larger dugout, 
where the horses had been stabled, was also 
torn away. Five dead horses lay near by, 
a part of the stage stock kept there. We 
kept our eyes as long as we could from what 
we knew must next be seen—the bodies of 
the agent and his two stable men, mutilated 
and half consumed, under the half burned 
timbers. I say the bodies; for the lower 
limbs of all three had been dismembered 
and cast in a heap near where the bodies 
of the horses lay. 

“Sioux,” said Auberry, looking down 
as he leaned on his long rifle. ‘Not a 
wheel has crossed their trail. 1 reckon the 
trail’s blocked both east and west.”’ 

“The boys put up a fight,” he added 
siowly. He led us here and there, and 
showed us dried blotches on the soil, half 
buried now in the shifting sand; showed 
us the bodies of a half dozen ponies killed a 
couple of hundred yards fromthe door of 
the dugout. 

“They must have shot in at the front 
till they killed the boys. And they was so 
mad they stabbed the horses for revenge, 
the way they do sometimes. Yes, our 
fellers paid their way when they went, | 
reckon.” 

We stood now in a silent group, and 
what was best to do none at first could tell. 
Two of our party were for turning back 
down the valley, but Auberry said he could 
see no advantage in that. 

“Which way they’ve gone above here no 
one can tell,” he said. ‘‘ They’re less likely 
to come here now, so it seems to me the 
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Auberry’s arms reached us from the snag—the gir! catching her 
breath sobbingly. 
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best thing we can do is to lay up here and 
wait for teams comin’ up west. 
There'll be news of some kind come along 
one way or the other, before so very long.”’ 

So now we, the living, took up our places 
almost upon the bodies of the dead, after 
giving these the best interment possible. 
We hobbled and side-lined our horses, and 
kept out guards both day and night, and so 
we lay here for three long days. 

“T don’t understand it,’ said Auberry, 
coming in from one of his several short 
about the camp. “There was 
women and children along with that bunch 
of Sioux, and it looks like some hunting 
party working on south. Still, if the trail 
ain't cut by war parties on both sides of 
us, there ought to a’ been somebody along 
here before now.” 

But that day passed until the sun sank 
toward the sand dunes, and cast a long 
path of light across the rippling shallows 
among the sand bars of the stream, and 
still no traveler came. [-vening was ap- 
proaching when we heard the sound of a 
distant shot, and saw our horse guard, who 
had been stationed at the top of a bluff 
near by, start down the slope, running. 
He pointed, and as we looked down the 
valley, surely enough, we saw a faint cloud 
of dust coming toward us, whether of 
vehicles or horsemen we could not tell. 

Auberry thought that it was perhaps 


some 


scouts 


some west-bound wagons, or perhaps a 
stage with belated mails. ‘Stay here, 
boys,” he said, “and I'll ride down and 
see.” 


He galloped off, a distance of half a 
mile or so, and then we saw him pause, 
throw up his hand, and ride forward at full 
speed. By that time we could see the 
travelers topping a slight rise in the floor 
of the valley, and could tell that they were 
horsemen, perhaps thirty or forty in all. 
Following them came the dust whitened 
top of an army ambulance, and a camp 
wagon or so, to the best of our figuring at 
that distance. With no more hesitation, 
we mounted our own horses and rode full 
speed toward them. Auberry met us, 
coming back. 

“Troop of dragoons, bound for Laramie,” 
he called. ‘‘No Indians back of them, but 
orders are out for all of the wagons and 
stages to hold up. This party’s going 
through. I told them to camp down 
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there,” he said to me aside, ‘‘because 
they've got women with ‘em. I didn’t 
want them to see what’s happened up 
here.’ He pointed his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

By the time we approached these new 
arrivals, they had their plans for encamp- 
ment under way with the celerity of old 
campaigners. Their horses were hobbled, 
their cook fires lighted, their wagons backed 
into a rude stockade, and the guards were 
moving out with the horses to the grazing 
ground. They were a seasoned lot of 
Kearney’s frontier fighters, grimed and 
grizzled, their hats, boots, and clothing 
gray with dust, but all their weapons 
bright. Their leader was a young lieuten- 
ant, who approached me when I rode up. 
It seemed to me I remembered h’s blue 
eyes and his light mustache, curled up- 
ward. 

“Why, Mr. Cowles!” he exclaimed. 
“How on earth did you get here? I’m 


Belknap. I'd money on you in the pigeon 
match, you know. More's the pity it didn’t 
finish.” 


“But how did you get here 
not on my boat.” 

“| was ordered up the day after you left 
Jefferson barracks, and took the Asia. We 
got into St. Joe the same day with the 
River Belle, and heard about your accident 
down river. I suppose you came out on 
the old Cut-off trail.” - 

“Yes, and you took the main trail west 
from Leavenworth?”’ 

He nodded. “Orders to take this de- 
tachment out to Laramie,” he said, “and 
meet Colonel Meriwether there.”’ 

“He'll not be backr’” [| exclaimed in 
consternation. “I was hop'ng to meet him 
coming east.” 

“No,” said Belknap, “‘you’ll have to go 
on with us if you must see him. I’m afraid 
the Sioux are bad on beyond. Horrible 
thing your man tells me about up there,” 
he motioned toward the ruined station. 
“I’m taking his advice and going into 
camp here, for I imagine it’s not a nice 
thing for a girl to see.”’ 

He motioned in turn toward the ambu- 
lance, and | turned. There stcod near it a 
tall, angular figure, with head enshrouded 
in an enormous sunbonnet, a personality 
which it seemed to me I also recognized. 

“Why, that’s my friend Mandy Mc- 
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Govern,” said!I. ‘Came out from Leaven- 
worth with you, | suppose?” 

“That isn’t the one I meant,” said Bel- 
knap. ‘No, I don’t fancy that sister Mc- 
Govern would cut up much worse than the 
rest of us over that matter up there, but 
the other one——”” 

At that moment I saw, descending at the 
rear of the ambulance, none less than the 
other one! 


CHAPTER XIV 


HER INFINITE VARIETY 

The young woman left the step of the 
ambulance and stood for a moment shading 
her eyes with her hand and looking out 
over the shimmering expanse of the broad 
river. All at once all the world was 
changed. It was not the desert, but civili- 
zation which swept about us. The trans- 
figuration was made by this one figure, a 
woman fair to look upon. 

Yet I could see that, though wholly 
civilized and sophisticated, this was no 
new-comer in the world of the out-of-doors. 
She was turned out in very workmanlike 
fashion, although wholly feminine. Her 
skirt was short, of good gray cloth, and she 
wore a rather mannish coat over a loose 
blue woolen shirt or blouse. Her hands 
were covered with long gauntlets, and her 
hat was a soft gray felt, tied under the chin 
with a leather string, while a soft gray veil 
was knotted carelessly about her neck as 
kerchief. Her face for the time was turned 
from us, but I could see that her hair was 
dark and heavy; could see, in spite of the 
loose garb, that her figure was straight, 
round, and slender. 

Thieving more than one glance at this 
unconscious beauty, I was content until 
all at once | saw something which utterly 
changed my pleasant frame of mind. The 
tall figure of a man came from beyond the 
line of wagons—a man clad in well-fitting 
tweeds, cut for riding. His gloves seemed 
neat, his boots equally neat, and indeed his 
general appearance was immaculate as 
that of the young lady whom he ap- 
proached. In swift male jealousy | be- 
came conscious of my own travel-stained 
garb. I turned at Belknap’s voice. 


“Yes, there is your friend, the English- 
man,” said he, rather bitterly. 
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“T meet him everywhere,” I answered. 
“The thing is simply uncanny. What is 
he doing here?” 

“We are taking him out to Laramie 
with us. He has letters to Colonel Meri- 
wether, it seems. Cowles, what do you 
know about that man?r”’ 

“Nothing,” said I, “except that he pur- 
ports to come from the English Army, and 
that | meet him and seem to run counter 
of him wherever I go.”’ 

“| wish that he had stayed in the Eng- 
lish Army, and not come bothering about 
ours. He’s prowling about every military 
post he can get into.”” He spoke morosely, 
| fancied not with a wholly military con- 
cern. 

As Orme stood chatting with the young 
woman, both Belknap and | turned away, 
that we might not seem rude. As I did so, 
I confronted my former friend, Mandy Mc- 
Govern, who stopped chewing tobacco in 
her surprise, and quickly came to shake me 
by the hand. 

“Well, I dee-clare to gracious!”’ she be- 
gan, “if here ain’t the man whose life | 
saved on the boat! How'd you git away 
out here ahead of us? Have you saw airy 
buff’ler? I’m gettin’ plumb wolfish fer 
something to shoot at. Where-all you 
goin’, any how? And what you doin’ out 
here?” 

What I was doing at that precise mo- 
ment, as | must confess, was taking one 
more half unconscious look toward the tail 
of the ambulance, where Orme and the 
young woman stood chatting. But we 
passed on, Mandy voluble. A few mo- 
ments later, Orme left his companion and 
came rapidly forward, apparently having 
spied me at a distance. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “here you are 
again! Am I your shadow, Mr. Cowles, or 
are you mine? It is really singular how 
we meet. I’m awfully glad to meet you, 
although I don’t in the least see how you've 
managed to get here ahead of us.” 

| explained to him the changes of my 
plans which had been brought about by the 
accident to the River Belle. “Lieutenant 
Belknap tells me you are going through to 
Laramie with him,” I added. “As it 
chances, we have the same errand—it is 
my purpose also to call on Colonel Meri- 
wether there, in case we do not meet him 
coming down.” 
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“How extraordinary! Then we'll all be 
fellow travelers for a time. Of course, 
you'll eat at our mess to-night? That's 
our fire just over there, and I’m thinking 
the cook is nearly ready.” 

It may be seen that the confusion of 
these varied meetings had kept me from 
learning the name or identity of the attrac- 
tive passenger of the ambulance. I pre- 
sume both Orme and Belknap supposed 
that we had all met before we took our 
places on the ground at the edge of the 
blanket which served as a table. The 
young woman was seated there as I ap- 
proached, and her face was turned aside 
as she spoke to the camp cook, with whom 
she seemed on the best of terms. ‘‘Hurry, 
Daniel,’ she called out. “I’m absolutely 
starved to death.” She rapped gayly on 
the blanket with her empty tin cup. At the 
time, life seemed much worth living for us 
all, a matter joyous, care free, full of zest. 
The wine of the desert air was in our blood. 

But there was something in the girl’s 
voice which sounded familiar to me. . I 
sought a glance at her face, which the next 
instant was hid by the rim of her hat, as 
she looked down, removing her long gloves. 
At least | saw her hands—small hands, sun- 
browned now. On one finger was a plain 
gold ring, with a peculiar setting—the 
figure of a rose, curved deep into the gold. 

“After all,” thought | to myself, ‘there 
are some things which cannot be dupli- 
cated, among these, hair like this, a profile 
like this, a figure like this.” So I sat and 
wondered, and, | imagine, gazed. 

Belknap caught the slight restraint as 
the girl and | both raised our eyes. “‘Oh, 
I say, why, what in the world—Mr. Cowles, 
didn’t you—that is, haven’t you——”” 

“No,” said I, “‘I haven't and didn't, I 
think. But I think also——” 

The girl's face was a trifle flushed, but 
her eyes were merry. “‘Yes,” said she 
demurely, “‘I think Mr. Cowles and | have 
met once before.’ She slightly emphasized 
the word “once,” as I noticed. 

“But now that I may remind you all, 
gentlemen, | have not even yet really heard 
this lady’s name. I am only guessing, of 
course, that it is Miss Ellen Meriwether, 
whom you are taking out to Laramie.” 

“Why, of course,” said Belknap, and 
“of course,” echoed everybody else. 

“Yes,” she confirmed, “I’m going on out 
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to join my father on the front. 
second time across. 
Cowles?” 

‘‘My first, and I am very lucky. Do you 
know, I also am going out to meet your 
father, Miss Meriwether?” 

“How singular! So are we all!’ She 
put down her tin cup of coffee on the 
blanket, gazing from one of us to the other. 

“My father was an associate of Colonel 
Meriwether in some business matters back 
in Virginia——”’ | began. 

“Oh, certainly, | know—it’s about the 
coal lands that are going to make us all rich 
some day. Yes, I know about that, though 
I think your father rarely came over into 
Albemarle.” 

Under the circumstances | did not care 
to intrude my personal matters, so I did 
not explain the sad nature of my mission 
in the West. “‘I suppose that you rarely 
came into Fairfax either, but went down 
the Shenandoah when you journeyed to 
Washington,” I said simply. 

All this sudden acquaintance and some- 
what intimate relation between us two 
seemed to afford no real pleasure either to 
Belknap or Orme. For my part, with no 
clear reason in the world, it seemed to me 
that both Belknap and Orme were very 
detestable persons. It seemed to me that 
all these wide gray plains, faintly tinged in 
the hollows with green, and all this sweep- 
ing sky of blue, and all this sparkling river 
had properly been made just for this girl 
and me, ourselves and no one else. 

My opportunity came in due course. As 
we rose from the ground at the conclusion 
of our meal, the girl dropped one of her 
gloves. and | hastened to pick it up, walk- 
ing with her a few paces afterward. 

“The next time,” said I, “I shall leave 
you on the boat. You do not know your 
friends.” 

“Why do you say that?” 
again mischievously. 

“And yet I knew you at once. I saw 
the ring on your hand, and recognized it— 
it is the same I saw in the firelight on the 
river bank the night we left the Belle.” 

“How brilliant of you. At least you can 
remember a ring!” 

“| remember seeing this veil once before 
—it might have been this very one you 
wore, at a certain little meeting between 
Mr. Orme and myself.” 


This is my 
Is it your first, Mr. 
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“You seem to have been a haberdasher 
in your time, Mr. Cowles! Your memory 
of a lady's wearing apparel is most exact. 
One should feel flattered at so good a check 
list—though really, | have other veils.” 

She was pulling on her glove as she 
spoke. I saw embroidered on the gauntlet 
the figure of a red heart. 

““My memory is still more exact,” | went 
on. “Miss Meriwether, is this your em- 
blem indeed—this red heart? It seems to 
me I have seen it also somewhere before 
now!” 

“When Columbus found America,” she 
answered, “it is said that the savages 
looked up and remarked to him: ‘Ah, we 
see we are discovered.’ ” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘“‘you are now discovered 
—each of you-—all of you, all three or four 
of you, Miss Ellen Meriwether!’ | smiled 
straight at her now. She was very sweet, 
with this red upon her cheek. 

“But you did not know it until now— 
until this very moment. You did not know 
me—could not remember me. Oh, stupid!” 

“‘T have done nothing else but remember 
you” 

“How long will you remember me this 
time—me or my clothes, Mr. Cowles? 
Until you meet another?” 

““All my life,” I said, *‘or until I meet 
you again, in some other infinite variety, 
Each last time that I see you makes me 
forget all the others, but never once have | 
forgotten you.” 

“In my experience,’ 
Meriwether sagely, 
much alike.” 

“T told you at the mask ball,” said I, 
“that some time | would see you, masks 
off. Was it not true? I did not know you 
when you broke up my pigeon match with 
Orme, but | swore that some time | would 
know the girl who did that. And when I 
saw you that night on the river, it seemed 
to me I certainly must have met you before 
—have known you always. And now once 
more——”’ 

“Having had time to study my rings and 
clothing, you now identify me with my- 
self?” 

““My experience with men,” calmly went 
on this young person, ‘‘leads me to believe 
that they are the stupidest of all created 
creatures. There was never once, there is 
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commented Ellen 
“all men talk very 
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never once, when a girl does not notice a 
man who is—well, who is noticing.” 

“Very well, then,” I broke out, “I ad- 
mit it. I did take notice, of four different 
girls, one after the other, because each of 
them was fit to wipe out the image of all the 
others—and of all the others in the world. 
If you noticed that, | am both glad and 
careless of it.”’ 

This was going far, but I seemed cut off 
from all my earlier life. I was only set 
down here in a wide new world, in the cen- 
ter of which was this tantalizing sphinx, 
woman, the enigma, the desire of the 
world. I was a young man. So now | 
urge no more excuse than this. 

The girl looked about gladly, I thought, 
at the sound of a shuffling step approach- 
ing. ‘‘ You, Aunt Mandy?” she called out. 
And to me, “‘I must say good-night, sir.” 

That night I rolled into my blankets, but 
I could not sleep. The stars were too 
bright, the wind too full of words, the 
sweep of the sky too strong. I shifted the 
saddle under my head, and turned and 
turned, but I could not rest. I looked up 
again into the eye of my cold, reproving 
star. 

I] fought with myself. I tried to banish 
her face from my heart. | called up to 
mind my promises, my duties, my honor. 
I tried to forget the fragrance of her hair, 
the sweetness of her body once held in my 
arms. But I could not forget. A rage 
filled me against all the other men in the 
world. I longed to rise and roar in my 
throat, challenging all the other men in the 
world. It was my wish to stride over 
there, just beyond into the darkness, to 
take her by the shoulders and tell her what 
was in my blood and in my heart—though 
I must tell her even in bitterness and self- 
reproach, and helplessness and despair at 
losing her. 

For it was not the girl to whom I was 
pledged and plighted, not she to whom I 
was bound in honor—that was not the one 
with the fragrant hair and the eyes of 
night, and the clear-cut face, and the 
round, straight figure, and the witchery 
that set me mad—that was not the one! 
It was another, of infinite variety, the 
sweeter and hence the more terrible with 
each change, that had set on this combat 
between me and my own self. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEN YEARS OF ARCTIC AND 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


BY HERBERT L. 


BRIDGMAN 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


MEN Years of Polar 
Work was finished, the 
books of 1906 closed, 
and all hope of further 
news from the north 
abandoned, when this 
= telegram upset all cal- 
culations, shattered maps, and made a 
new record for the world: 








HopeEDALE, LABRADOR, 
Via Twillingate, Njld. 
Peary Arctic CLus: 

Roosevelt wintered north coast Grant Land, 
somewhat north Alert’s winter quarters. Went 
north with sledges February via Hecila and 
Columbia, delayed by open water between 84 
and 85 degrees. Beyond 85 degrees six days’ 
gale disrupted ice, destroyed caches, cut off 
communication with supporting parties, and 
drifted me east. Reached 87 degrees, 6 min- 
utes, N. latitude, over ice drifting steadily east- 
ward. Returning, ate dogs, drifted eastward. 
Delayed by open water; reached North Coast, 
Greenland, in  straitened conditions, killed 
muskoxen, and returned along Greenland coast 
to ship. Two supporting parties driven on 
north coast Greenland; one rescued by me in 
starving condition. After one week’s recupera- 
tion on Roosevelt, sledged west, completing 
north coast Grant Land, and reached other land 
near 100th meridian. Homeward voyage in- 
cessant battle with ice, storms, and head winds. 
Roosevelt magnificent ice-fighter and sea-boat. 
No deaths or illness in expedition. 


(Sd) PEARY. 


« 


Not since “we have met the enemy, and 
they are ours,” has a dispatch from the 
front more thoroughly stirred the American 
people, and not his countrymen only, but 
discoverers, explorers, and men of science 
from over s2a, vied with each other in wel- 
come and congratulations to the American 
explorer. This is not the time nor the 
place to review the year of the Roosevelt, 


most memorable in Arctic annals. That 
is Peary’s story, and none can tell it so well. 
Suffice it to say that it will include the 
highest north, restoring the American flag 
to the van in this age-long, international 
race for the Pole; add many miles of en- 
tirely new coast line to the westward, clos- 
ing the last gap on the north coast of the 
North American archipelago, with. still 
further land seen low in the northwest, and, 
most important of all, will demonstrate 
wholly new facts and laws relative to the 
formation and drift of the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean, knowledge of which immensely 
enhances the prospects of early attainment 
of the Pole itself. Peary’s experience 
makes the complete success of the next 
attempt with adequate support and equip- 
ment and competent leadership almost a 
moral certainty. No more fruitful and 
rewarding expedition has ever returned 
from the north than that of 1905-06, and 
with the only fit ship still in commission 
and the ablest and most successful leader 
still available, and both better than ever, 
it is their duty to go forward and pluck the 
prize of the centuries which is at last within 
grasp. 

The recent International Polar Congress 
at Brussels, marking an epoch in our 
knowledge of the forbidden zones, renders 
timely and appropriate a review of what 
has been accomplished during the last 
ten years. The conclusions of the Con- 
gress were, and inevitably so, purely tenta- 
tive and provisional. No man or body of 
men holds the keys to the poles, and no 
constitution on paper at Brussels can 
daunt or deter the explorer determined to 
see and do for himself. Yet the idea, an 


after-thought or by-product of the Inter- 
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national Commercial Congress at Mons, in 
1905, is sound and auspicious. Honestly 
and intelligently prosecuted, another ex- 
pression of the common spirit of the age 
will be of advantage to science, a definite 
gain to human knowledge, and a positive 
force in the general advance of civilization. 
Great Britain and its Royal Geographical 
Society have in the situation an opportu- 
nity not to be neglected to repair the mis- 
take of their absence from the Congress and 
to set an example for other powers and 
societies. The International Congress was 
convoked and the polar council formed for 
“the study of the polar regions,” not for 
the attainment of that geographical point 
on the map where may be the imaginary 
end of the supposed axis of the earth, and 
not once during all the Brussels discussion 
was heard that popular, but utterly mean- 
ingless phrase, ““A dash for the Pole.” 

But whatever be the outward and in- 
formal result of the Congress, the personal 
presence and contact of the explorers, the 
interchange of opinions, the awakening and 
renewing of personal confidence and friend- 
ship, the development of reciprocal interest 
and enthusiasm, all these, and what must 
follow in their train, justify the Congress 
many times over, and are worth much 
more than it cost in time, money, labor, 
and most of all, in patient thought and 
preparation. No gathering of real explorers, 
like that daily assembled in the Palace of 
the Academies, or greeting Prince Albert, 
future King of Belgium, and the Royal 
Belgian Geographical Society in the old 
Flemish theater, has ever before taken 
place, and it was both inspiring and gratify- 
ing to see the generous pride and interest 
each took in the others’ achievements and 
aspirations. Easily first of this distin- 
guished group should be named De Ger- 
lache, Lecointe, and Arctowski, the trio of 
the Belgica, to whom was due not only 
the revival, nine years ago, of interest in 
Antarctic exploration, but, to-day, the 
International Congress itself; the sturdy 
German, Drygalski, whose Gauss now sails 
the north waters under the Canadian Ber- 
nier as the Arctic; the placid, imperturbable 
Nordenskjold, whose Antarctic, at the 
bottom of the Southern Ocean, will sail the 
seas no more; Brown and Mossman of 
Bruce’s Scotia expeditions, the former 
physically a striking alter ego of our own 
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Peary, and the fiery Charcot; all these, 
with their comrades, and Baron Speelman 
of Holland’s William Barentz’s expedition, 
thirty years ago to Franz Josef Land, made 
a memorable and interesting company. 
The regret of the hour was that America 
and Peary were represented only by proxy 
and Great Britain, Scott and the Discovery, 
not at all. 

The record of the past decade in polar 
explorations is both inspiring and signifi- 
cant. Compared with all that has been 
done and known before, the achievements 
of the last ten years bulk larger than those 
of centuries, larger almost than the sum 
total of the entire past. The world reckons 
the disappearance of the Spanish flag from 
the western hemisphere, the partitioning 
of Africa and the European-Asiatic struggle 
on the plains of Manchuria, as among the 
milestones of the last decade. Yet, in the 
polar zones, and so far as polar exploration 
and discovery go, events of greater relative 
and ultimate importance have transpired. 
For in the decade now closing, the victory 
in the age-long struggle has been won, the 
polar mystery solved, and the terra incog- 
nita of all former time practically eliminated 
from the map. Credit must be appor- 
tioned among several, each deserving 
liberal praise, and it is also due to many, 
who indirectly and unconsciously, by ex- 
periment and researches primarily for other 
purposes, contributed to make the present 
situation possible. 

Reviewing in some detail the record of 
the past ten ycars in the Arctic, merit and 
patriotism coincide in giving first place to 
the American. Peary, of blood and iron, 
was not in 1896 resting on his oars (he 
never does that), but having completed his 
first campaign and definitely determined 
the insularity of Greenland by two traverses 
across its great white Sahara, the desert of 
the inland ice, he was forming plans and 
gathering resources for the first definite 
American advance on the Pole itself. In 
London, in the winter of 1896-7, Peary 
received the gold medal from the Royal 
Geographical Societies; later, Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, knowing the man with whom 
he had to deal, presented to him the Wind- 
ward, of undoubted age and doubtful utility, 
and in January, 1898, having received the 
McCullum gold medal, the first award by 
the American Geographical Society, Peary 
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publicly declared his plans for attaining 
the Pole. Windward and Hope, her auxili- 
ary, left for the north in July, parted off 
Etah August 12th, and for more than a 
year nothing was heard. In the mean- 
time the Peary Arctic Club was organized, 
Morris K. Jesup elected its president, and 
the inspiration and capital were provided 
which have continued unabated until the 
present time, and without which the enter- 
prise would have been an early and hopeless 
failure. Diana brought home news in ’89 
of Windward’s imprisonment near Cape 
Hawks; of Peary’s midnight, midwinter 
march through Fort Conger and his narrow 
escape from complete disablement by the 
lass of seven toes; of his reconnoissance to 
the west coast of Grinnell Land, and left 
him abundantly provisioned and equipped 
for the great advance which he hoped to 
make in the spring of 1900. Windward 
went north that summer but did not return, 
and in 1901, Erik was dispatched for in- 
formation of the past two years. And she 
found it in abundance. Peary in the 
spring of 1900 had rounded the northern 
coast of Greenland, determining definitely 
its northern and eastern limit, had dis- 
covered the highest northern land on the 
globe, to which he had given the name of 
Cape Morris K. Jesup, and on which he in 
a cairn had deposited the flag of his coun- 
try, and more important in the larger sense 
of the situation, had definitely eliminated 
Greenland as a possible route to the Pole 
and removed the difficult and dangerous 
crossing of Lincoln Sea from the obstacle 
to be overcome. The spoil of the expedi- 
tion included the sextant abandoned at 
Cape Britannia by Lieutenant, now Ad- 
miral, Sir Lewis Beaumont, R. N., of the 
Nares-Markham 1876-7 expedition; Lock- 
wood and Brainard’s original record in their 
highest north cairn and all the personal 
effects, diaries, photographs, and souvenirs 
of the members of the Lady Franklin Bay 
expedition left at Fort Conger, all of which 
without exception were returned to their 
rightful owners by the Peary Arctic Club. 

In 1902, Peary, having wintered at Cape 
Sabine, made another attempt on the Pole, 
directly north from Cape Hecla, and at- 
tained the highest—84 degrees, 17 minutes 
—ever reached on the western hemisphere, 
the highest ever reached by America, but 
the ice pressure ridges proved absolutcly 
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impassable. Barriers, often a hundred 
feet or more in height, blocked the way, and 
rather than imperil life in a hopeless effort 
Peary retraced his steps in good order and, 
met at Cape Sabine by the rebuilt Wind- 
ward, arrived at Sydney, Scptember 12th, 
after an absence of over four years. 
Hardly was he on his native heath again, 
however, than the master spirit reasserted 
itself. In September, 1903, leave of absence 
for five years was granted by Acting Secre- 
tary Darling; the Roosevelt was launched 
at Bucksport, Me., March, 1905, and she 
sailed from New York July 17th, the best 
built craft that ever crossed the Arctic 
circle. His last words to the secretary of 
the Peary Arctic Club dated Etah, North 
Greenland, August 15, 1905, were ““We go 
out in a few hours to tackle the proposition 
you know so well. Take care of yourself.” 
Three days later, the auxiliary Erzk put 
out of Foulke Fjord, homeward bound, 
having first sent a party to climb the lofty 
hills, circling it on the east, who returned 
reporting that as far as they could see to 
the north well into the Kane Basin and 
across Smith Sound to Cape Hawks in the 
northwest, there was nothing of the Roose- 
velt, neither smoke nor spars against the 
sky, which hope and desire interpreted to 
mean that she was successfully making 
her way northward to Lady Franklin Bay. 
Nansen left Christiana, Norway, August 
10, 1893, in the Fram, designed and built 
to demonstrate the drift of Arctic currents, 
and returned in September, 1896, having 
effected this purpose. The results of the 
three years in the ice are even yet coming 
from the press, and form one of the most 
valuable contributions to the’ scientific 
knowledge of the zone. For Nansen is 
first a scientist, a naturalist, then an ex- 
plorer, and lately a diplomat, whose merit 
both his sovereign and his country delight 
to recognize. Incidentally, of course, Nan- 
sen had designs on the Pole, and when, in 
the spring of 1904, it began to be obvious 
that the apex of the globe would not be 
reached by drift, he left the Fram and ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Johansen with 
dogs and sledges, traveled twenty days 
northward to within two hundred and 
seventy-nine miles of the Pole, a point to 
within eighteen miles of which, however, 
the Fram, by a strange and not altogether 
agreeable coincidence, subsequently drifted. 
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Nansen and Johansen made a plucky and 
perilous retreat, part of the way in sledges 
and part in boats; wintered on the north 
of the Franz Josef Archipelago in a hut 
built by themselves, often sleeping twenty- 
two hours out of the twenty-four, and in 
the following May fell into the fortunate 
and hospitable hands of Mr. Jackson, finish- 
ing his third year at Cape Flora, under the 
patronage of Sir Alfred Harmsworth. As 
the circumstances of that strange meeting 
have never been published, possibly this 
may be a good place. Armitage, second in 
command, and holding a like commission 
under Scott, in the Discovery, was looking 
aimlessly with the glasses one morning up 
and down the coast line, when he suddenly 
caught sight of a black, moving object and 
a little later believed he could make out 
two. Reporting to Mr. Jackson that he 
thought he saw men in the distance, the 
commander laughed at him and scouted 
the idea. By and by, however, the fact 
that the objects moved and were approach- 
ing became indisputable, and then Armi- 
tage asked permission to go and meet the 
strang>rs, a courtesy belonging to him by 
right of discovery, but was peremptorily 
refused. 
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Hardly had Nansen’s arrival at Hammer- 
fest been reported, when by one of those 
dramatic coincidences always happening in 
polar work, the sturdy Fram and her ever- 
faithful navigator, Sverdrup, steamed into 
Tronjhem harbor, and the comrades of 
three years, after more than twelve months’ 
separation, were reunited, and the most 
brilliant Arctic voyage of these days con- 
cluded. The joy and the honors at the 
public reception a few days later at Chris- 
tiana were justly divided between Nansen 
and his navigator, to whose skill, patience 
and daring the safety of the Fram, and 
particularly the final extraction from the 
ice, were largely due. Nansen had demon- 
strated his theory of the Arctic drift from 
east to west, and the contribution to 
human knowledge’ concerning the laws of 
nature in the north was important and 
conclusive. Every man of Nansen’s party 
returned, and the expedition enjoyed al- 
most perfect immunity from illness or 
accident 

Prince Luigi of Savoy, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who earned his spurs as an Alpin- 
ist by coming to America and climbing Mt. 
St. Elias in Alaska in 1896, and who last 
summer repeated in the tropics his exploits 
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of the Arctic by ascending the highest peak 
of Ruwenzori, the fabled equatorial Moun- 
tains of the Moon, landed in Teplitz Bay, 
Franz Josef Land, 1899; his ship, the 
Stella Polare—a Norwegian whaler refitted 
for the work, not long after followed him 
ashore, and lay high and dry on the beach 
all winter. With the leader were Savoyard 
guides and comrades of the service, some 
of whom had been with him in Alaska. In 
the spring of 1900 Captain Umberto Cagni 
was made leader of the Northern Advance 
Party—an injury to his hand having par- 
tially disabled the Duke—and on May 19th 
he had the satisfaction of recording 86 de- 
grees, 33 minutes north, which for six 
years was the highest attained. One party 
of three perished on the return, and the 
main body, losing its way, narrowly 
escaped death from starvation. 

Otto Sverdrup, Nansen’s navigator, took 
out the Fram in 1898, in a polar quest by 
the Smith Sound route, and wintering in 
Rice Strait, just west of Bedford Pin Is- 
land, turned south and westward into 
Jones Sound in the fall of 1899. In 1902 
he returned with a rich tale of discovery, 
hundreds of miles of new coasts, important 
islands charted—all the result of hard and 
faithful work, an expedition which has re- 
ceived less recognition than it merits, but 
which for actual results, both in loyal co- 
operation of every member with the leader 
and with each other, and in solid achieve- 
ments of real value, sets a standard which 
may well be emulated and will not soon be 
duplicated. 

Second to none in daring is the North- 
west Passage of Roald Amundsen and his 
seventy-ton Gjoa in three years from 
Christiana, Norway, having demonstrated 
that for which Henry Hudson gave his 
life. But the Northwest Passage was only 
a part and the smaller part of Amund- 
sen’s undertaking. Navigator of the Bel- 
gian Antarctic expedition, in which he 
proved himself most competent, Amund- 
sen immediately upon its return took in 
the Hamburg observatory a course of 
thorough study in magnetism—prepara- 
tion for an attempt to rediscover and 
definitely locate the north magnetic pole. 
This scientific errand was the main object 
of his expedition, with the Northwest 
Passage as an ultimate possibility. It was, 
therefore, doubly gratifying in December, 
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1905, to have Amundsen wire from Eagle 
City, Alaska, the news of his arrival over- 
land from Herschel Island, where he had 
left the Gjoa in winter quarters, and in- 
clude also the welcome confirmation of an 
earlier report that his quest of the north 
magnetic pole has been completely success- 
ful. Publication of the scientific results of 
Amundsen’s expedition await his return 
to Christiana. 

Other Arctic expeditions of the last ten 
years which deserve mention, but which for 
one reason or another have proved disap- 
pointing or unfruitful, are Andre’s attempt 
in 1897 to reach the Pole by balloon from 
Spitzbergen—neither he nor his two com- 
panions having again been heard of; ex- 
plorations of the New Siberian islands by 
Baron Tell, the Russian, which likewise 
cost him his life, and the two Ziegler ex- 
peditions to Franz Josef Land—that of 
1901 led by Baldwin, and of 1903-5 by 
Fiala. 

To complete the record, mention should 
be made of the American Wellman’s Franz 
Josef Land (1899) and of the three East 
Greenland expeditions; the Swedish Nath- 
orst and the Danish Amdrup in 1899 and 
the French Duke of Orleans in 1905, the 
last of which carried the known coast to 
the north of Cape Bismarck—which is 
probably an island—to a new headland, 
named in honor of the royal house, Cape 
Bourbon. ‘ 

Three expeditions are now in the Arctic, 
each in new fields, of which it is, of course, 
too early to speak, except in anticipation. 
North of Alaska is a great unknown sea, 
confidently believed to contain an import- 
ant land mass. Ejnar Mikkelson, lieuten- 
ant in the Danish Navy, a member of the 
Ziegler-Baldwin expedition, with funds 
from the Royal and American Geographical 
Societies and the English Duchess of Bed- 
ford—in honor of whom his ship is named 
with two American comrades will attempt 
to explore this area, and if all goes well to 
return in the spring of 1908 by way of 
Wrangel Island and Baring Strait, with a 
definite solution of the greatest uncharted 
area of the north. To the eastward, but 
with designs to the northward in Mikkel- 
sen’s field, is Mr. A. H. Harrison, who last 
year made a long journey along the coast 
east from the Mackenzie delta, and who 
aims to clear up much that is unknown 
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concerning the sub-Arctic Canadian Archi- 
pelago while on the east coast of Greenland, 
and Mylius Erichsen has established a sta- 
tion from which he expects to map all the 
coast yet unexplored between Cape Bour- 
bon and Peary’s Independence Bay, with 
ultimate designs on the Pole and a traverse 
of the Greenland ice cap south of Peary’s 
track and in the opposite direction, 7.e., 
from the east to some of the Danish settle- 
ments on the west coast. 

Turning now from north to south, from 
Arctic to Antarctic, a great and auspicious 
change is apparent. Expeditions, financed, 
managed, and led by individual tests of 
endurance and quests of adventure are 
contrasted with those enjoying protection 
of the foremost geographical and scientific 
societies, recognized by governments and 
by royalty and in one or two instances 
aided by definite grants of the public funds. 
Great Britain and France have advanced 
in the beginning of the twentieth century 
the outposts of Ross and D’Urville of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth, and Sweden, 
Germany, and Scotland have won first and 
high honors in the Antarctic, while Argen- 
tina leads all the republics of her continent 
in work in the southern polar field. The 
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change in the situation is essential—really 
deeper than it appears on the surface. The 
day of individuals and personal demonstra- 
tion has been succeeded by that of system 
and organization—that of alliance and co- 
operation, which prevails the world over in 
every department of scientific research and 
extension of exact knowledge. 

To De Gerlache, the Belgian, must un- 
questionably be given the honor of the Ant- 
arctic renaissance. The Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, like other large bodies, moves 
slowly, and though Sir Clements Markham, 
its president, and president of the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in London 
in 1895, speaking under the influence of the 
enthusiasm of Borchgrevink’s liberal story 
of his landing on the Antarctic continent 
the year before, urged that an expedition 
should be dispatched to the south, it was 
the zealous, patient, indefatigable Belgian 
who finally got off his little Belgica from 
Antwerp in August, 1897, with a slender 
equipment and a small scientific staff, 
joined at Rio Janeiro two months later by 
an American surgeon. Nearly two years 
after, De Gerlache and all but Danco of 
his staff, returned richly laden both with 
experience and scientific material. First of 
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men, the party had endured the Antarctic tion and character of the great Antarctic 
winter night; thirteen months imprisoned continent could be almost positively de- 
in the pack they had drifted helplessly, monstrated. The track of the Belgica was 
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discovering much new land and correcting to the southward of Cape Horn, and its 
the location of many ports and islands, and final extraction from the imprisoning floes, 
bringing home data from which the posi- by the unremitting toil of six weeks at the 
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Saws, escaping both ice and impending 
starvation, is one of the most thrilling 
chapters of polar experience. 

The example of De Gerlache, Lecointe 
and the others of the Belgica speedily bore 
fruit, and two years later Antarctic ex- 
ploration attained high-water mark. The 
Royal Geographical Society, having re- 
ceived Mr. Longstaff’s $150,000, dispatched 
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new polar council will seek further to ap- 
ply. To Captain Scott and the Discovery 
were assigned the territory already visited 
by Ross and the later explorers directly 
south of New Zealand, and the prosecu- 
tions of explorations on land, study of 
the inland ice, definition of coast line, of 
mountain-elevation and outlines, together 
with incidental studies of meteorology and 
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a new Discovery; Germany built, equipped, 
and sent under Drygalski the Gauss; and 
latest of all Nordenskjold left Sweden in 
the Antarctic, months afterward to leave 
her bones on the floor of the southern 
seas. Each expedition, though autono- 
mous, had definite and recognized relations 
with the other, not only as to the fields, 
but as to the character of the work, the 
first application of the principle which the 


magnetism; to the westward, Drygalski 
would push studies and observations of the 
sea, its bottom, its life, its character, its cur- 
rents, with similar observation of weather 
and magnetism; while still further to the 
westward on the land, which the Belgica 
and the earlier Norwegian whalers and 
American sealers had demonstrated, Nor- 
denskjold and his Swedes would give special 
attention to geology 
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In two years, all three were home, richly 
freighted with results. At the end of the 
first year, Colbeck, in the auxiliary, Morn- 
ing, had brought back news of Scott’s 
success and good promise, but when the 
Discovery herself arrived at Lyttleton she 
brought the best news which ever came 
out of the south. Scott, with Lieutenant 
Shackleton, later invalided home, and Sur- 
geon Wilson had attained 82 degrees and 
17 minutes south, many miles beyond any 
preceding human foot, while further they 
had sight of lofty mountains, so that the 
extension of the land mass to the Pole 
itself was as good as demonstrated; Arm- 
itage, the navigator, a Jackson-Harms- 
worth veteran, had made a long journey 
over an ice-free plateau to the southwest- 
ward, and Scott, on a second journey, had 
further pushed his quest westward into 
the high interior table-lands. Two winters 
had been passed in comparative comfort, 
only one casualty and that by accident 
had occurred. Just before leaving the 
scene of two winter quarters, the Discovery 
cruised to the eastward, extending the coast 
line and enabling Scott to write “King 
Edward VII. Land” on the map; it was 
no wonder that the Discovery, officers and 
men received a royal welcome, that honors 
and promotions were distributed with a 
generous hand. 

Drygalski and Gauss came back in due 
time safely and with a much more monoto- 
nous, but none the less valuable, narrative 
so far as scientific results were concerned. 
Unable to make land, though within sight 
of it, the ship had wintered to the west- 
ward of the British expedition, protected 
by a cordon of grounded bergs from the 
drifting floes and the grinding pack, and 
here had prosecuted a series of observa- 
tions which never had superior in respect 
of refinement and accuracy. Much most 
valuable knowledge concerning the charac- 
ter of the sea, its constituents and currents, 
of the formation and drift of the ice and all 
the physical phenomena of the Antarctic 
were gathered by the German scientists, 
and their results, when worked out and 
published, will go far to settle finally many 
points concerning which little or nothing 
has been known. “‘Gaussberg”’ they called 
the distant mountain, which in fine 
weather they could see, but which they 
could not reach over the rugged sea and 
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broken ice; nor were they able without 
dogs or sledges to attempt exploration of 
the dimly outlined coasts and still more 
remote interior. 

Most dramatic in its experience of all the 
1901 expeditions, hardly surpassed by any 
crossing either circle, was that of the Swedes 
under Nordenskjold. Landed at Snow 
Hill on Seymour Island, Nordenskjold, and 
his party bade good-bye to Captain Larsen 
and the Antarctic, built them a house and 
settled down to scientific work for the 
summer, and as it turned out for the win- 
ter. Larsen’s instructions were to refit at 
the Falkland Islands, to give the zoGlogist's 
of the party a chance at Tierra del Fuego, 
and to come back to Snow Hill in the 
summer of 1902. That summer and the 
next winter passed and Nordenskjold and 
his comrades saw nothing of Larsen or of 
the Antarctic. One day they saw coming 
over the ice and rocks two objects which 
every one at first asserted were emperor 
penguins, but on coming ‘nearer proved to 
be Duse and Anderscn, who, landed the 
year before by Larsen and cut off by open 
water from their proposcd journey over- 
land to Snow Hill, had spent nine months 
in a hut built of the stones which thcy 
could collect, and subsisting on the scanty 
supplies left with them, but chiefly on the 
penguins and seals thcy had been able to 
kill. Men were never more warmly wel- 
comed than these two, wintering unknown 
within twenty miles of comrades and head- 
quarters. Finally, as hope was almost 
departing and the summer drawing fast 
to a close, one fine day Captain [rizar, 
commander, of the cruiser dispatched by 
Argentine, called at Snow Hill and bade 
Nordenskjold and his reunited party make 
ready to leave for home. The welcome 
summons was, of course, willingly obeyed, 
but “if Larsen were only here,” said the 
released and relieved Swedes; and the very 
next day, whom do they see tramping 
across the floe but Larsen and five sturdy 
sailors from Paulet’s Island, where they 
had wintered after the Antarctic had been 
crushed and sunk by the ice, following a 
gallant fight of weeks to keep her afloat 
and bring off the party from the rocks of 
Snow Hill. The world rejoiced at Norden- 


skjold’s rescue, and the more when the 
scientific results of his long isolation were 
found to be of the highest importance. 
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A DEVIATION 


DRAWINGS BY E. V. 


R. ALLAN McINTYRE 
~y walked smartly up and 

down the snowy deck of 
his newly purchased sea- 
going schooner yacht. 
A long protracted calm 
had tautened the highly 
strung nerves of the financier to the point 
of snapping, and the sleepy slatting of the 
sails and lazy creaking of gear augmented 
his impatience to the point of frenzy. 

Near the rail his daughter, a very pretty 
girl with exceedingly blue eyes, was curled 
up in a wicker chair, dreamily watching 
the long, oily rollers as they heaved up out 
of the gray distance. Her face was partly 
turned from her father, who at every turn 
in his walk glanced at her sharply. Soon 
he paused and looked down upon her with 
an expression of irritated anxiety. 

“Where's Fitzroy now?” he asked. 

Elsa nodded toward the companionway. 
“He is down below taking a nap.” 

““H’mph!” muttered Mr. McIntyre. ‘So 
he asked you to marry him, did he?’ 

“Yes,” replied Elsa, “last night. He 
was going to ask you first, but | saw what 
was in his mind and told him that in 
America the consent of the father was a 
minor consideration.” 

“H’mph! You did, eh? 
tell him?” 

Elsa thrust her pretty chin upward. “‘] 
have consented,” she replied with dignity, 
“to become Lady Fitzroy.” 

McIntyre took a few more hasty steps, 
then paused again before his daughter. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ve not consented 
yet, and what is more | won't!” 

“Yes, you will, papa dear,” replied his 
daughter placidly. ‘You would not con- 
sent to anything just now because this 
calm has made you nervous.” 





What did you 
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“There's no denying that,’ answered 
McIntyre, ‘‘but just the same you can’t 
marry Fitzroy. Why, hang it all, we can’t 
afford it.” 

The color rose in Elsa’s piquant face. 

“Lord Fitzroy does not wish to marry 
me for my money, papa,” she said with 
dignity, “‘nor do I wish to marry him for 
his title.” 

She rose from her chair and moving past 
her father as though he had been freshly- 
painted, swept toward the companionway. 
As she was about to descend there ap- 
peared the blond head and very broad 
shoulders of a ruddy young man whose 
cheerful face brightened at seeing her. 

“Hello!” he said. “I was just coming 
up to read to you. Found an awfully 
jolly story; all about lynchin’s and hold- 
ups.” 

McIntyre, with a snort of disgust, turned 
and walked forward to speak to his cap- 
tain, a. bronzed young man, who was 
staring anxiously in the direction from 
which he hoped the breeze might come. 

“How long before we will-get a breeze, 
captain?’ demanded the owner in the voice 
of one who having bought a vessel was 
being defrauded of his due allowance of 
propelling force. 

“| hope the breeze may spring up with 
the turn of the tide, sir,’ answered the 
captain evasively. 

“How soon will that be?” 

“In about three hours, sir.” 

“Three hours!” cried McIntyre in horror. 
“Heavens and earth, man, three more 
hours of this will drive me crazy.” 

The captain refrained from observing 
that from present indications three hours 
was a too generous limit to his owner’s 
arrival at this unfortunate condition. The 
drawling voice of Lord Fitzroy, somewhat 
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raised against the slatting of the sails, 
reached them indistinctly. 

Ks like to get becalmed, rather; 
one is so glad when the breeze springs up 
es 

McIntyre gritted his teeth and turned 
savagely upon his skipper. 

‘How far are we from the land?” 

“We're about thirty miles due west of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, sir, ’cordin’ to my 
reckonin’.”’ 

“Thirty miles! Is that all? 
the launch.” 

“What's that, sir?” 

“Lower the launch.” 

The captain turned to h's owner in 
amazement. 

“You're not thinkin’ cf tryin’ to make 
it in a launch, sir!” 

“Why not?” snapped McIntyre. ‘She 
can do fifteen, can’t she? That's two 
hour’s run, and you say that there will not 
be any wind for three; that’s a whole hour 
saved.” 

The somewhat fishy eyes of the captain 
grew quite round with horror at the 
thought of a life reputed to be worth over a 
million dollars being exposed to thirty 
miles of open sea in a small launch. The 
shock deprived him for the moment of 
speech and in the pause the voice of Lord 
Fitzroy reached them drawlingly. 

‘i used to cruise with a chap 
who would almost go mad if he got be- 
calmed. No repose of manner 
notabit. Now /’m not that way 
/ like it, rather. sid 

Again McIntyre gritted his teeth and 
for a moment his keen features wore 
the expression of one hanging in the 
balance between homicidal and _ suicidal 
frenzy. 

“If that chump knew that I was long 
about fifty thousand shares,’”’ he muttered 
to himself, ‘“‘and an underwriter in one of 
the biggest pools ever financed, I'll bet 
he wouldn’t like it. Well, captain,” he 
said sharply, “how about that launch?” 

The captain threw out both hands in 


Then lower 


expostulation. 
“You ain’t a sea-farin’ man, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre,” said he, ‘‘and you don’t un- 


derstand the risk. Why, it would be 
down-right crim’nal for me to let you go 
in from thirty miles off shore in that 
little autymobyle contraption . . . an’ 
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in this onsettled weather. 
she was to buck on your” 
“Put a man in her that won’t let her 


Why, s’pose 


buck,” said McIntyre curtly. ‘Come, 
drop her in. It’s all your own fault any 
way. You told me that I could count on 


reaching Bar Harbor yesterday morning 
at the outside. I tell you man, this delay 
may cost me a million dollars.”’ 

“What are you doing, papa,” called 
Elsa, ‘‘ordering a breeze?” 

“There’s going to be a gasoline gale in 
that launch in a minute,” replied McIntyre, 
with emphasis. 

“What do you mean?” 

“] mean that I’m going ashore. My 
time is worth too much money to fritter 
away on calms.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Quite so,” said Fitzroy. 
you going ashore, ye know, 
ain’t any shore to go to?” 

“Tf you are really going ashore,’ ob- 
served Elsa, who knew her father’s capabil- 
ities, “1 am going with you.” 

“No, you're not,” said her father. 
captain says it’s dangerous.” 

“Then I am certainly going. | have not 
been in any danger for three days, and | 
am getting quite stale.” 

““Just the same,” said McIntyre, “you 
can’t go.” 

“T say,” said Fitzroy, “‘if you two are 
really going, you can’t leave me, ye know.”’ 

“She’s not going,” said McIntyre, dog- 
gedly. Like many another foolish Ameri- 
can father he was self-deluded by the belief 
that because he could control the actions 
of syndicates he could also control the 
actions of an eighteen-year-old girl. 

Elsa turned to Fitzroy. ‘Please touch 
the bell,”’ she said. 

Lord Fitzroy, who had grown somewhat 
practiced in the maneuver, obeyed, and a 
steward appeared in the companionway. 

“Tell Celeste,” said Elsa, “to pack some 
things for overnight in my kit bag—and 
bring some whiskey for Lord Fitzroy.” 

McIntyre compressed his lips and went 
below to pack his own bag. When a few 
minutes later he came on deck the launch 
was at the gangway and the captain was 
wailing out his woes to the mate. 

“‘S’pose she was to buck on ye, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’” he protested. 

“I’d sooner take my chances on her 


ae 
How are 
when there 


“The 

















The drawling voice of Lord Fitzroy reached them as he read. 
teeth and turned savagely upon his skipper. 


bucking than on being out of communica- 
tion with my office at ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning,”’ answered McIntyre in the voice 
of unquestionable finality. 

McIntyre was about to descend into the 
launch when Elsa, followed by Fitzroy, 
came on deck and walked calmly toward 
the gangway. Behind came the steward 
with luggage. 

“You have had your trduble for nothing, 
my dear,” said Mr. McIntyre. “‘I told you 
that you could not go with me.” 

‘““Put them under the seats where they 
will not get wet, James,”’ said Elsa to the 
steward. ‘‘What did you say, papa?” 

“| said that you are to stay on the 
yacht,” snapped McIntyre. 

“What!” replied the girl, in a tone of 
dismay. “‘Without any chaperon? Why, 
what are you thinking of, papa dear?” 

McIntyre tugged at his gray mustache. 
“H’mph——.” he said, and then, the solu- 
tion of the problem failing him for the 
instant he added “‘H’mph!” 

Elsa descended tranquilly and seated 


McIntyre gritted his 


herself, the only hands raised being for her 
assistance. 

“If we are going to start,’’ she observed 
placidly, “don’t you think you had better 
get aboard?” 

McIntyre scowled, looked helplessly 
about him, then descended. Fitzroy 
pausing to cram into his pocket a few of his 
host’s excellent cigars which were lying on 
a transom, followed him 

“Shove off,’”’ said McIntyre grimly. 

McIntyre took the little wheel and headed 
the launch due east which was the course 
given him by the captain. The change 
from the utter inertia of the schooner 
to the quivering energy of the little ves- 
sel was a delightful relaxation to his 
nerves and he leaned back and smoked 
contentedly while keeping his eye on the 
dial of the compass. Elsa opened a box 
of bonbons, thoughtfully supplied by the 
steward, while Fitzroy watched with inter- 
est the manipulations of Olsen the Swedish 
launchman, who was carefully going over 
the little engine. 
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There was a thin haze in the air which 
before long blotted out the schooner; no 
land was in sight and all about them the 
oily water heaved in slow undulations. At 
first Elsa chatted with Fitzroy while Mc- 
Intyre contributed an occasional staccato 
observation, but there was an odd, dispirit- 
ing effect to the flat tone of their voices in 
the great void of monotonous sea and sky. 

Presently Olsen looked up from his 
engine. 

““Dere comes some fog, sir.” 

“H’mph,” said McIntyre. 

“Bother,” said Fitzroy. 

The fog came slithering in, soft, insidious, 
a few puffs of thin, streaky vapor which 
soon thickened to a humid blanket. It 
slid along the oily water completely 
enveloping the little launch. 

“H’mph,” said McIntyre, “that’s bad.”’ 

“Jolly unpleasant,” said Fitzroy, ‘but 
we must be half way there by now.”’ 

Elsa shivered. “Only I wish we were 
at the end of the last half instead of the 
first,’ she said. 

“Oh, but then we'd be all the way and 
not half, you know,” said Fitzroy, in a 
puzzled voice, and Elsa’s laugh sounded 
muffled in the fog. 

McIntyre was about to speak when sud- 
denly the little engine sighed, groaned, and 
stopped. 

“What's the 
sharply. 

“| dhink der engine have stopped, sir,”’ 
said Olsen. He cranked it vigorously, but 
was unable to turn the fly-wheel. 

“Try reversing her,” said McIntyre. 
Olsen obeyed and succeeded in getting two 
revolutions when the engine stopped again. 
McIntyre, who was something of a me- 
chanic, took a heavy monkey-wrench from 
a sack beneath a thwart and was about to 
start aft to investigate when Olsen ob- 
served: 

“Der propeller vas yammed, sir.” 

McIntyre laid his wrench on the half- 
deck beside the compass and clambering 
aft looked over the stern. Just beneath 
the surface he saw a clog of wood painted 
a brilliant red and white. 

“What the dickens is that thing?” he 


matter?”’ said McIntyre 


asked. Olsen thrust his shock head over 
the stern. 
“Yo!” said he. “Ve haf vound up a 


lobster-pot on der wheel.”’ 
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For half an hour the millionaire and the 
Swede, lying side by side, face downward, 
on the narrow stern, tugged, hacking and 
hauling at the fouled line, while Lord Fitz- 
roy started and stopped and reversed the 
engine at their bidding. At length the line 
was Cleared and McIntyre returned to the 
wheel. The monkey-wrench was still lying 
beside the compass, but in his haste he did 
not take the trouble to remove it. 

“We'll have to hurry now,” said he, ‘‘to 
get in before dark. Open her up to the 
top notch, Olsen.” 

“Think what jolly good appetites we 
will have for dinner,” cheerfully observed 
Fitzroy, lighting one of the cigars with 
which he had so thoughtfully provided 
himself. 

For some time they slid along in silence, 
straining their eyes to penetrate the fog. 
Olsen alone, gave evidence cf the disquiet 
which all felt. 

“Vas you on your course, sir?’’ he asked 
doubtfully. “Der swell vas comin’ astern 
und she vas now abeam.” 

“T’m_ heading east,” replied McIntyre 
testily. 

The fog began to thin a trifle, but their 
vision was sti!l limited to less than a mile. 
McIntyre glanced at his watch. 

“We have been actually going ahead 
for almost three hours,” he said, “and it 
would not surprise me if we had overshot 
the place and were heading up into the 
Bay. I believe that | will swing her a 
little to the south.” 

He changed his course abruptly, thereby 
adding to the deviation error already pro- 
duced on the sensitive needle by the steel 
monkey-wrench, and heading for some 
spot on the African coast, looked eagerly 
ahead in an effort to sight the land some 
five thousand miles away. 


Mr. McIntyre wearily hauled in his oar 
and raised his blistered hands to his fore- 
head. A fresh nor’wester had swept away 
the fog and already the squally gusts were 
whipping the crests from the short waves. 
A vivid glow was lighting the eastern 
sky. 

Olsen, who had finished his trick at an 
oar, was directing their sluggish course 
with the little wheel. Behind his host 
the young Englishman was tugging away 
sturdily at an oar and on the flooring of the 











launch, snuggly wrapped in steamer rugs, 
Elsa was sleeping like a baby. MclIntyre’s 
face grew even more haggard as he glanced 
down at her. 

“It’s no use, Fitzroy,”’ he said, wearily 
hauling in his oar. ‘We're only wearing 
ourselves out and not making any progress 
against this wind. See any land, Olsen?” 

“No, sir. Der light on Cape Sable has 
gone oud und | see noddings.”’ 

Lord Fitzroy brought in his oar with a 
jaunty snap, lighted a cigar and looked 
cheerfully toward the crimsoning east. 

“Beautiful sight, a sunrise,’ he observed. 
“Long time since I’ve seen one. It is 
going to-be a lovely day,” he continued in 
the tone of one who plans for an outing. 
“Glad the fog’s gone. Beastly thing, fog. 
Makes one feel so helpless.”’ 

“Td rather have fog than a hard off 
shore breeze, and that’s what we're going 
to get to-day,” muttered McIntyre de- 
jectedly. ‘‘We’re in a bad fix, Fitzroy, 
and it’s all my fault.” 

“Oh, stuff! replied Lord Fitzroy, “‘any 
man might have done the same. Besides 
we're not so badly off, you know. We 
shan’t starve and we're sure to be picked 
up to-day. There’s a lot of traffic here- 
abouts, isn’t there, Olsen?” 

“Yes—no—maybe so—I don’t dhink so 
—perhaps,”” answered Olsen a trifle am- 
biguously. 

“You're a good fellow, Fitzroy,’ said 
McIntyre. ‘Most men would be calling 
me all kinds of a fool for laying that 
monkey-wrench beside the compass.”’ 

The bundle of rugs stirred and Elsa 
raised her sleepy and somewhat disheveled 
head and looked about, her blue eyes 
heavy-lidded with sleep. 

“Oh, what a lot of water!’ she exclaimed. 
Her glance fell on Fitzroy who was placidly 
smoking, his sleeves rolled back on _ his 
athletic arms, and she laughed. A gust of 
the rising wind caught her loosened hair 
and blew it about her face. 

“How did we get way out here?’’ she 
asked. “I don’t believe our captain knew 
where he was at all.” 

“Don’t blame it on the captain,” said 
McIntyre bitterly, “it was all due to my 
foolishness.” 

Elsa leaned forward and patted his hand. 
“Never mind, papa,” she said. ‘‘We 


can’t be very far from the land.” 
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“Dere is a sail,” cried Olsen, who had 
been searching the horizon in the growing 
light of the sunrise. He pointed toward 
the northeast. 

The wind was rapidly gaining weight and 
already the little launch tumbled about as 
she drifted out to sea. Far upon the 
horizon they saw a white pyramid which 
grew rapidly as they watched. 

“Dere is anodder,” said Olsen, ‘‘und 
anodder. | dhink dey are fishermen rac- 
ing home from der Banks.” 

The vessel first sighted bore down upon 
them rapidly; she was making a broad 
reach of the hard nor’wester, and Olsen, 
seeing that she would pass them close 
aboard, lashed their ensign, inverted, to 
the boat-hook and waved it back and 
forth. Presently they saw that they had 
been sighted, for the schooner altered her 
course to pass them to leeward. 

Down she rushed, the white seas roaring 
beneath her bows and her towering spars 
straining under their weight of canvas. 
When almost upon them her head fell 
away from the wind and her long, black 
hull shot silently past. There came a 
shout from the wheel and a knot of men in 
the waist quickly clewed up the fore-top- 
sail; next, with a jingling rattle the jib and 
jib-topsail slid scraping down their stays. 
There was another shouted order and all 
hands ran aft and a moment later there 
came the creaking of the heavy sheaves as 
the crew hauled the main-sheet. Down 
went the helm, the two men at the wheel 
throwing all of their weight upon the 
spokes; the long hull swung in its course 
and with a roaring aloft and a thundering 
beneath her bows the big schooner swung 
to meet the wind. Over she went, heeling 
until her lee deck was awash as the hard 
nor’wester struck full on her close-hauled 
mainsail, then up she came again, and with 
her great sails volleying like thunder shot 
dead into the wind and forged ahead fling- 
ing wide the short seas on either bow. 

Heavy-laden as she was her way carried 
her past and to windward of the launch; 
then slowly she paid off, and with head- 
way lost swung in toward them, her hull 
forming a lee. 

“Ketch a line, Square-head!’’ called a 
harsh voice, and a snaky rope uncoiled 
itself above the launch. Olsen snatched 
it up, threw it into the chock and caught a 


“ec 
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turn; a crowd of fishermen hauled away 
and the launch came rubbing along the 
schooner’s lee rail. A moment later they 
were on the vessel’s deck. 

Instantly there came from the wheel a 
harsh, impatient voice. 

“Git a move now. Hook on to that 
there launch and h’ist her in. H’ist the 
jib, some o’ ye. H’ist yer fore-tops’l.” 

The fishermen sprang to the ropes, no 
one appearing for the moment to notice 
the castaways. As the men hauled away 
they glanced back toward a big schooner 
which was tearing up astern of them. 

Wearied as they were the contagion of 
excitement spread to the party. 

“Awfully jolly this,’ cried Fitzroy to 
Elsa. ‘‘These chaps are racing.”’ 

“That’s what,” cried a grimy youngster, 
holding a turn on the bitts beside them. 
“We're racin’ fer the market.”’ 

“Jib tawps'l,” came a harsh roar from 
the wheel. The order was echoed by the 
crew who sprang for the halliards. 

The sail went quickly up and the sheet 
was trimmed and belayed. One or two of 
the fishermen glanced curiously at Elsa, 
but the eyes of most were fastened on the 
vessels rushing up astern. 

“Gawd all suffictency!”’ cried a grizzled 
man. ‘Fritz “ll bust that old fish crate 
wide open ef he don’t watch out.” 

“He’s gittin’ the jib-tawps’l on ’er,” 
cried another. ‘‘ Betcher there’s four steer- 
in’ an’ six a-pumpin’.” 

A tall, muscular man who had been at 
the wheel when the launch was picked up 
walked to the foot of the mainmast and 
glanced critically aloft, then stared across 
the water at his towering adversary. 

“Reckon the’s overhaulin’ anyr”’ said he. 

“Not now,” replied a fisherman. 

“Yes, she is—the least mite,” said an- 
other. “‘She ain’t so deep as what we 
are.” 

The tall man who appeared to be the 
schooner’s captain studied the distance 
between the vessels carefully. 

“Set the ring-tail,’’ he said quietly. 

“Set the ring-tail!’’ echoed the crew. 
A chorus of shouts arose, yet the men went 
swiftly about their work. 

“Holy mackr’'l! Tom must want to lug 
the whole dam’ trolley-pole out ’f ’er. 
We'll show the Dutchman how to carry 
sail. Carry sail heli! Tom’'ll carry the 
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sticks out ’f ’er—you see now—that dam’ 
foremast ain’t what it oughter be.” 

The schooner’s captain walked up to the 
people whom he had just rescued. He 
nodded genially and with a good deal the 
air of one who had met an acquaintance on 
the street. He was a powerfully built man 
with a stern, but kindly face and very 
clear, deep-set blue eyes which held the 
intentness of expression often to be seen 
in sailors and plainsmen. Unlike his crew 
who were mostly clad in oilers, the captain 
wore a full-dress muslin shirt, a bit the 
worse for wear, black cloth trousers, a 

lack waistcoat and a brown derby hat. 
On his feet were a pair of felt slippers, 
which gave him a somewhat shuffling gait. 

“Morning,” he said, with a nod in the 
direction of Elsa. ‘‘Git blowed off shorer”’ 
Without waiting for the answer to an ap- 
parently obvious question he continued, 
with a glance aloft at his straining masts. 

“It’s a turr’ble tax on them dead trees, 
ain’t it? I wish I had a Jeetle more con- 
fidence in that forem’st; she’s workin’ 
overtime now, but it won’t do to git beat 
by that Dutchman.’’ He nodded astern. 
“How long you been adrift?” 

“Since yesterday afternoon,” answered 
McIntyre. 

“Don’t say! Well, well, I’m mighty 
glad we come joggin’ along jes’ when we 
did. The cook is gettin’ something hot 
for you an’ meantime jes’ go below sand 
make yourselves at home.” 

His keen eyes had never left his spars 
while speaking and suddenly he leaped 
forward and gave some directions to a 
group of men who were rigging an extra 
preventer backstay. His guests observed 
with some surprise that his crew addressed 
their skipper as ‘“Tom,” but in spite of 
this familiarity there was nothing slack 
about the discipline. 

The schooner foamed along and by the 
middle of the afternoon had dropped her 
rival several miles astern. Captain Snell 
told McIntyre that if the breeze held he 
would be able to land him in Boston by six 
o'clock the following morning, a Saturday. 

Late in the afternoon the breeze fresh- 
ened and a shade of anxiety became ap- 
parent upon the lean features of the 
skipper. 

“This one is able, but she’s old,” he said 
to Fitzroy, ‘an’ I’ve got a sort o’ hunch 






























































Drawing by E. V. Nadherny. 
‘*The schooner, deep-laden as she was, yielded scarcely an inch; there 
came the tearing noise of splintering wood and rending iron.” 
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that her spars ain’t all thet they ought to 
be. I’d hate to bust ‘em off jes’ when 
I’m scootin’ for home with a good trip o’ 
fish.” 

“But I say,” replied the nobleman, “‘if 
you are not sure of your spars, why don’t 
you shorten sail? We would go quite fast 
enough without that big staysail, don’t you 
think?” 

Captain Snell’s blue eyes twinkled. “In 
this business,” said he, “‘a man ain’t ever 
goin’ fast enough when there’s anybody 
else goin’ faster. It’s different with you 
people over there in England who house 
your topm’sts an lash down your main- 
booms when you go to sea. With us, some 
galoot gets him a flyin’ machine trailin’ 
through the water half in an’ half out like 
a scairt hell-diver an’ the rest of us have 
got to go and do the same thing or jine the 
‘has-been’ society.” 

Lord Fitzroy’s patrician features were 
clouded with a puzzled expression which 
presently cleared. 

“Oh, I say,” he cried, ‘‘I believe you’re 
chaffing.”’ 

Captain Snell laughed and walked for- 
ward. Fitzroy, a trifle bewildered, turned 
to Elsa. 

“Extrordinary folk, your fishermen. 
This man talks as if he rather expected to 
carry away his masts, yet he won't hear of 
shortening sail.” 


Elsa laughed. ‘‘That is the last thing 


that an American ever learns to do,” she 
answered, “‘either at sea or ashore.” 
Lord Fitzroy stared, at which Elsa 


laughed even more. Much puzzled the 
young Englishman walked forward where 
he presently joined in conversation with 
a knot of fishermen who proceeded to 
mystify him even further. When he went 
aft again Captain Snell was talking to Elsa 
and McIntyre. 

“We ought to sight the twin lights on 
Thatcher's a little after dark, ma’am,” he 
was saying. “The Halifax steamer is 
comin’ up ahead of us right now.” He 
glanced to windward. “‘Seems to be 
breezin’ up a mite and backin’ a little 
ahead.”’ 

Something aloft appeared to catch his 
eye, for he stepped back, gripped a runner 
and looked up; at the same moment a 


fresher gust of wind struck the straining 
canvas. 


The schooner, deep-laden as she 
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was yielded scarcely an inch, and then, 
suddenly, the air was riven by a loud, 
musical sound like the strum of a giant 
harp. With it came the tearing noise of 
splintering wood and rending iron; the 
schooner lurched to windward and there 
followed a second crash more strident than 
the first. The towering masts with their 
clouds of canvas swayed gently outward 
and the bellying sails flapped once or twice 
like the wings of some huge, prehistoric 
bird. The air was filled with writhing 
shapes which coiled like serpents, striking 
into the air, and then, with the roar of a 
water-spout the pyramid aloft fell crashing 
into the sea. 


Captain Snell shoved his dented derby 
back on his head and surveyed the wreck 
with a comprehensive eye. The hard 
beam wind had carried everything to lee- 
ward, and as soon as the crew had hacked 
through the lanyards of the shrouds, the 
sheet-ropes, halliards, and all that held the 
spars to the hull, the schooner drifted head 
to sea riding to the mass of wreckage as to 
a sea anchor. 

“Dismasted, by gorry!” said Captain 
Snell. ‘“My jedgment about them spars 
was about c’rrect.”’ 

Close aboard, the Halifax steamer which 
had witnessed the catastrophe, was coming 
up slowly, her lee boats swung out and her 
rail crowded with passengers. Capfain 
Snell turned to McIntyre: 

“Sorry I can’t put you ashore in Boston 
to-night like I promised,” he said, and 
there was a twinkle in his deep-set eyes, 
“but the programme has been altered owin’ 
to unforeseen events—not so darn unfore- 
seen, either,” he added, with a glance at 
the stump of the foremast. “If you don’t 
mind transshippin’ again, | can put you 
aboard this steamer. A dismasted fisher- 
man ain’t no sort of place for a lady; be- 
side, all fishin’ vessels ‘r a mite stuffy 
down below to folks that ain’t accustomed 
to em.” 

McIntyre thanked him and a dory was 
quickly dropped into the water. The 
steamer had come nosing up as close as 
was safe, and in answer to a hail from 
Captain Snell dropped a sea-ladder to 
receive the passengers. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Fitzroy of Captain Snell. 


asked 
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“Oh, we are all right. These fellers 
comin’ up astern will report us and our 
comp’ny will send a tug out to drag us in.”’ 

Saying good-bye to their rescuer they 
were somewhat precariously transshipped 
to the steamer which immediately pro- 
ceeded upon her course. Elsa retired to 
the room assigned to her, while Fitzroy 
went in search of a barber and a bath, but 
McIntyre, having secured a morning paper, 
eluded the curious passengers who sur- 
rounded him and finding a quiet corner of 
the smoking-room, threw the sheet open 
at the financial page. 

A single glance at the list of quotations 
of the previous day showed him that the 
blow of which he had been in dread had 
fallen, and for the moment he leaned back 
against the cushions, faint and sick. The 
raid on the market had taken place and as 
he pulled himself together and read the 
financial column he discovered that even 
if he had succeeded in getting in communi- 
cation with Wall Street on the previous 
day, he could only have cleared himself at 
a very heavy loss. The chances were that 
even as he read, the last vestiges of his big 
account were being swept away; only a 
miracle could save the situation, and Mc- 
Intyre did not believe in miracles. The 
day following would be a Saturday and he 
could not hope to land before noon; the 
ship was not equipped with a wireless sys- 
tem, so there was nothing to do but to 
accept the issue. 

McIntyre had been a plunger all of his 
life; financial crashes were not new to him, 
so after the first shock he pulled himself 
together, lit a cigar and went on deck. 

The breeze fell at sunset and during the 
night the fog came in so thick that the 
steamer was slowed to half speed. The 
weather cleared in the morning and they 
ran smoothly over a sea as still as ice. 
While the passengers were breakfasting, a 
steward stepped to McIntyre and said that 
the captain wished to see him on the bridge. 

McIntyre found the captain studying 
through his glasses a vessel directly in 
their course. 

“There’s a schooner yacht dead ahead, 
Mr. McIntyre,” said he, ‘“‘and | thought 
that possibly she might be yours.” 

McIntyre took the glasses; his first 
glance showed him that the schooner was 
the Elsa. 
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“That’s my boat,” he said. “No doubt 
the captain is looking for us, poor chap. 
He’s had time enough to get into Yar- 
mouth and find that nothing has been 
heard of us.” 

“| will put you aboard if you wish,” said 
the captain of the steamer. 

McIntyre laughed. ‘‘That would rather 
complete the performance. After all, there 
is no reason for our going on to Halifax if 
it is not asking too much of you to stop 
again.” 

The captain of the Elsa observed that 
the steamer had altered her course and 
scarcely daring to guess her design, he 
nevertheless had a boat in the water as she 
drew near. He gave a shout of joy as a 
ladder dropped over the liner’s side and a 
moment later Fitzroy hailed him through 
the megaphone. Little time was lost, as 
the yacht’s boat was alongside before the 
steamer had stopped. 

“My word!” said Fitzroy, as their two 
grinning sailors pulled them back to the 
schooner. ‘‘Fortune has been hauling us 
about by the lugs a good deal as a nipper 
exhibits a tame hare. What next | won- 
der!” 

“T am getting so accustomed to rowing 
around on the ocean,’’ said Elsa, “that I 
am afraid that I shall find it very dull, 
remaining on the same boat. Really, one 
should have three or four yachts and then 
visit them in turns.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” observed 
Mr. McIntyre, ‘you are quite welcome to 
my share.” 

That evening, after Elsa had retired, 
Fitzroy, his florid features glowing a dusky 
red, rapped at the door of Mr. McIntyre’s 
cabin. His host was engaged in a few 
calculations, the results of which were far 
from gratifying. 

“Come in,’ said McIntyre genially. 
His- feelings toward the young nobleman 
had undergone a change during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

Fitzroy entered, and at his host’s request, 
seated himself. His cheerful features wore 
a somewhat dogged expression. 

“Have a cigar,” said McIntyre hospit- 
ably. 

“No, thanks,” said Fitzroy. ‘Fact is, 
Mr. McIntyre,” he blurted, “I’ve come to 
ask your permission to marry your daugh- 
ter.” 
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McIntyre glanced involuntarily at the 
paper which he had just covered with 
figures and the lines of his face deepened. 

“Before you make that request official,” 
said he, “‘let me put you in possession of a 
few facts.” 

Fitzroy looked puzzled. ‘‘Very well,”’ 
he said doubtfully, “but it’s official just 
the same.”’ 

“Lord Fitzroy,” said McIntyre, “you 
probably wondered at my being such a 
fool as to risk thirty miles of open sea in a 
small launch. I never would have done 
so if | had not been in danger of losing 
my entire fortune through certain events 
which | thought might occur in Wall Street 
yesterday, and which as a matter of fact, 
did occur the day previous. My captain 
told me that we could count on sailing 
from Halifax to Bar Harbor in two days at 
the very outside; it is only a matter of a 
couple of hundred miles, you know.” 

“Then do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Fitzroy, “that you have lost a lot of 
money?” 

“T have lost,” said McIntyre slowly, 
“as nearly as I can calculate what you see 
here. Nothing short of a miracle could 
have prevented the panic which must have 
occurred to-day, and | do not believe in 
miracles.’’ He handed the Englishman the 
slip of paperon his desk Fitzroy glanced 
at it and his blue eyes opened very wide. 

“Oh, I say, you know,” he cried, “but 
that’s an awful Jot of money,” 

“The bulk of my fortune,” 
tyre calmly. 

Fiztroy glanced at him with undisguised 
admiration 

“By Jove, but you take it coolly,” he 
cried, then added earnestly, and with some 
awkwardness while the color rose up in his 
cheeks: “I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
for you, and all that, you know.” 

McIntyre eyed him keenly. “I’m not 
sorry for myself,’”’ he said, ““my sympathy 
is all for my little girl.” 

Fitzroy’s color grew deeper. “But it 
really needn’t affect her,’ he said. “Let 
her think that she’s well dowered. I’ve 
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got all the money she’s ever likely to need.” 

McIntyre turned in his chair and re- 
garded his guest with such genuine and 
unconcealed surprise that the nobleman’s 
high color deepened to the dusky hue of 
resentment. 
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“Look here,” said he, “did you think 
that the loss of your beastly money was 
going to make me feel differently about 
marrying Elsar”’ 

McIntyre dropped his lean fist on the 
desk. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘to tell the truth | 
did. | beg your pardon.” 


That night the east wind blew freshly 
and before eight bells in the morning the 
Elsa’s anchor splashed behind the Porcu- 
pines. 

McIntyre, sleeping late, was roused by 
his steward, who entered the room softly to 
lay a packet of mail and newspapers upon 
his desk. 

He turned in his bunk and reached out 
lazily for the paper; then as he ripped 
it open at the financial page, something 
caught his eye and with a quick breath 
he sprang up in his bunk and snapped 
back the green curtain of the scuttle 
overhead. For several moments his eyes 
flashed down the column while his breath 
came quickly and his face was whiter than 
it had been on reading the news of his 
heavy loss. 

“Gods of war!’ he muttered between his 
teeth, ‘and to think that if I'd been able 
to get ashore I’d have thrown the whole 
thing!” 

McIntyre no longer disbelieved in mir- 
acles. The financial catastrophe had heen 
nipped in the bud. Practically the only 
losers were those who had been frightened 
and let go at the first attack. 

McIntyre read the account carefully 
through, then threw down the paper and 
with cheeks flushed and his gray eyes 
shining, he slipped out of bed, threw on his 
dressing gown and stepping to Elsa’s door 
rapped softly. 

“What is it?” called a drowsy voice. 

McIntyre entered softly; he leaned over 
his daughter's bed and his gray mustache 
brushed her cheek lightly 

“Papa!” she cried, for McIntvre, al- 
though an affectionate father, was seldom 
demonstrative. 

“It’s all right, darling,” he answered 
softly. “‘Fitzroy’s a fine chap. He’s won 
me entirely to your way of thinking.” 

Elsa’s blue eyes opened wide; she 
reached up her arms and clasped her 
parent’s neck in a rapturous hug. 
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GENERAL JAMES ROBERTSON, 
THE FATHER OF TENNESSEE 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


DRAWING BY STANLEY M, ARTHURS 


Bea HE pioneers of Kentucky 
¥ are justly famous in his- 
toric story, but the 
names of those who laid 
the foundations of the 
neighboring state of Ten- 
nessee are for some in- 
explicable reason less familiar to the public 
mind. Yet their achievements deserve an 
equal fame. There are no more heroic fig- 
ures in the history of border warfare than 
those of the two friends Sevier and Robert- 
son. Perhaps it would not be unjust to 
pronounce John Sevier the most persistent- 
ly successful of all our early Indian fighters, 
while it is certain that no man in frontier 
annals withstood so long and so valiantly 
and with such indomitable spirit the cease- 
less shock of savage battle as ] ames Robert- 
son, the founder of the settlements on the 
Watauga and the Cumberland. Boone and 
Kenton are picturesque characters and their 
careers are full of thrilling and romantic 
episodes, but measured by services to the 
nation and to civilization, only one Ken- 
tucky pioneer can rank with Robertson and 
Sevier. The first of these early Tennessee 
heroes invites our attention now; of the 
brilliant, amiable, and valiant Sevier we 
hope to speak more at length in a later 
paper. 

There was nothing in James Robertson’s 
antecedents and early environment to pre- 
sage his future greatness. As the old 





annalist Haywood, who knew Robertson 
well, grandiloquently puts it, “‘He had not 
a noble lineage to boast of, nor the escutch- 
eoned armorials of a splendid ancestry.” 
Like Kenton he came of the most obscure 
stock, but unlike that simple, careless, and 
foolhardy hero, he derived from some 
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remote ancestral source a temper as stern 
and grim and unbending as those of the 
heroes whom Cromwell led against the 
cavaliers at Marston Moor. He was a 
native of Virginia and was born in Bruns- 
wick County on the 28th of June, 1742. 
He had no childhood schooling, and his 
rigid nature found no sport in the loose and 
cruel pastimes of his station. He listened 
to itinerant preachers, found life full of 
solemn and serious purpose and grew into a 
stern, God-fearing Calvinist. Yet he was 
as courageous and spirited as he was up- 
right and truthful, and his earnest and 
correct life won him universal respect. 
Industrious, frugal, ambitious, he got on in 
the world, and before he was of age he 
married above his rank and settled in 
western North Carolina. His wife taught 
him to read and write and his natural gifts 
unfolded. Like so many of our early 
pioneers, he possessed wonderful physical 
strength, was above six feet tall, spare but 
big of frame. His presence was command- 
ing, his blue-gray eyes keen, his heart un- 
daunted, and by every group of his fellows 
he was at once recognized as a leader of 
men. He achieved fame as a hunter in his 
youth, and is said to have joined Boone in 
one of that remarkable man’s expeditions 
He listened with keen relish to the tales of 
adventure of all those who had crossed the 
mountains to the west. Their description 
of lands, beautiful, fertile, and abounding 
in game, stirred his ambitious and adven- 
turous nature, and at twenty-five he set 
out alone on horseback to find a new 
domain, and if possible to preémpt for him- 
self a tract of rich land. Living upon 
parched corn that he carried, and the game 
that he shot, he reached the high valleys 
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““There were crowded together in the little fort, men, women and children, 
compelled to withstand a harrowing seige of three weeks.”’ 
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on the western slope of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, and was filled with delight. 
Game was plentiful, the clear sparkling 
streams watered a rich soil, high peaks 
sheltered from extremes of temperature the 
lower levels, and majestic primeval forests 
climbed the slopes. The few scattered 
hunters and settlers whom he met received 
Robertson with rough, untrammeled hospi- 
tality, and their kindness strengthened his 
wish to make his future home among them. 
Selecting a domain he planted a crop of 
corn and awaited its harvest, hunting and 
making friends the while with his feilow 
adventurers and impressing them with the 
strength and force of his character. In the 
fall he started on his solitary trip east to 
bring his family to his new plantation, and 
encountered the first of that harrowing 
series of adventures of which his subsequent 
career was to be so full. In the passes of 
the mountains he became confused and 
finally lost. Among the rocky summits he 
wandered for days without gaining any 
clue as to his whereabouts. His horse be- 
came lean and weak, and he was forced to 
abandon it. Mountain mists and frequent 
rains spoiled his powder, and he was com- 
pelled to live upon berries and nuts. 
Wolves and bears and the mountain cougar 
added their terror. He became at last so 
ill and famished that he could scarcely 
gather wood for a fire or strike a spark 
with his flint. A courageous and 
determined man would have lain down to 
die, but Robertson crawled and staggered 
on. At length, after unspeakable hard- 
ships chance led him into the path of two 
hunters who aided him to reach friends. 
But this adventure did not in the least 
dampen the enthusiasm of the man. He 
preached the beauty and fertility of the 
new country to his neighbors, and in the 
spring of 1771 turned westward again, 
leading a colony of some fifteen families 
who drove their stock and packed their few 
belongings on horses. The mountains 
were passed and the banks of the Watauga 
reached in safety. Compared with his 
fellow settlers in those poor days, Robert- 
son was a man of means, and on an island 
in the river he built a log house of more 
than ordinary pretensions and at once 
assumed the position of a leader. The 
year after came that chivalrous gentleman, 
John Sevier, and these two at once became 
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the moral forces of the nucleus of our great 
empire in the West. One of the most 
careful and conscientious of historians has 
declared, ‘“‘that these two men afterward 
proved themselves to be with the exception 
of George Rogers Clark the greatest of the 
first generation of trans-Alleghany pio- 
neers.” 

The settlers on the Watauga were with- 
out law or courts or organization, and their 
leaders were men who derived their author- 
ity from intrinsic merit. These men were 
almost the first to prove what it lay in the 
native American to do. The capacity of 
their leaders was equal to the terrible 
strain put upon it, and Robertson stood 
first among them in those early days of 
desperate fortune. 

It is to be remembered that as yet no 
Continental Congress had met, and the 
Revolution had not been fought, and it is 
curious to note and to study here in the 
eastern fringe of the great western wilder- 
ness, the evolution not only of a miniature 
democracy but the birth of the basic idea 
and morale of our republic. So far as we 
are aware no historian has yet pointed out 
the significance of all this. There drifted 
to the border not only many disorderly 
people who sought a life of license, but 
outlaws and criminals as well, and it was 
soon evident that unless law and order 
were established among pioneers who 
dwelt in constant menace of Indian raids, 
utter dissolution would be bred “from 
within. Accordingly, in the spring of 1772 
Robertson was the leader of a movement 
for the organization of a system of govern- 
ment. A written constitution was adopted 
which: was known as the Articles of the 
Watauga Association; a court. was organ- 
ized; officers were installed, and here be- 
yond the mountains, while the eastern 
colonies were still subject to Great Britain, 
was first born the idea of a self-governing, 
independent American commonwealth. In 
view of all these facts it is hardly extrava- 
gant tocall James Robertson the father of 
American democracy. 

The land lying between the Ohio and 
Tennessee was the permanent home of no 
tribe. All that territory now embraced in 
Kentucky and Tennessee was a common 
hunting ground for both northern and 
southern Indians. Many tribes claimed 
title to this or that district, none dwelt 
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constantly in any region. Savage inter- 
tribal wars were often fought there, and the 
new settlements lying in the valley east of 
the Cumberland mountains were directly 
in what came to be known as the war trail. 
But the parent colonies and the settlers 
themselves by virtue of treaties and pres- 
ents and the wisdom and skill of the pio- 
neer leaders—especially Robertson — had 
avoided any geneval conflict for the first 
few years. In the early part of that year 
when the government of Watauga was 
organized, the British agent among the 
Cherokees, claiming that the settlements 
were not in the scope of the treaty made by 
Virginia, ordered the settlers to abandon 
their land. This they declined to do, and 
gathering together the chiefs of the 
Cherokee tribe which claimed their terri- 
tory, they leased their plantations of the 
Indians themselves, and with them made 
a treaty of peace. But in the celebration 
of the event an Indian was killed by some 
drunken whites. At this all the Indians 
left the scene in high dudgeon and the 
horrors of savage war now threatened the 
little settlements. The pioneers at once 
set about fortifying their log homes and 
building a fort. Robertson now took upon 
himself a mission requiring the greatest 
tact and skill as well as the highest cour- 
age. Though warned that the Indians 
would certainly take his life in atonement 
for the slain warrior, he set off alone 
through the wilderness to the Cherokee 
towns. His unruffled bearing, his cour- 
tesy, diplomacy, and bravery won the ad- 
miration of the chiefs, and his earnest 
eloquence persuaded them that the murder 
was not countenanced by the whites in 
authority. He promised the punishment 
of the wrongdoers, and his tact and fear- 
lessness saved the pioneers in their then 
feeble and unprepared condition. But 
though thus postponed, a savage war was 
inevitable. The Indians had no under- 
standing of the sanctity of obligation and 
no respect for treaties. Nor had they any 
wish to adopt the customs of the whites 
and live in peace as farmers. 

In 1774 the troubles between the settlers 
of Virginia and the northern red races 
brought on Lord Dunmore’s war. There 
were differences, too, between Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, which nearly brought 
on a conflict between those two colonies, 


the settlers of the latter accusing those of 
the former of being prompted by a com- 
mercial spirit to something more than a 
friendly attitude toward the savages. The 
Shawnees and Mingoes who, it must be 
confessed, had suffered grievous wrongs at 
the hands of the Virginia borderers, took 
the warpath and they were joined by many 
warriors from distant tribes—Delawares, 
Miamis, Wyandots and even a few Iro- 
quois. The settlers along the streams of 
Holston and Watauga, promptly responded 
to the call of Virginia, and as a matter of 
course, Robertson was one of the first to 
volunteer. His record here was that of a 
fearless and resolute fighter, and it is full 
of picturesque and thrilling incidents 
which we have no space to relate. He was 
present at the furious and bloody fight of 
the Great Kanawha, when the Virginians 
under Colonel Lewis unexpectedly encoun- 
tered the savages under the masterful 
Chief Cornstalk, perhaps the ablest tacti- 
cian among Indian leaders. On the morn- 
ing of October 10, 1774, when Lewis, who 
had with him more than one thousand 
men, was in camp at Point Pleasant, be- 
tween the Ohio and the Kanawha, Robert- 
son and Valentine Sevier, a brother of John 
Sevier, having pushed forward alone to kill 
game, suddenly encountered the van of the 
savages. Trained pioneers as they were, 
they made good their escape, but certain 
other less experienced woodsmen who were 
hunting in the woods fell victims to the 
advancing Indians. Lewis, thus warned, 
formed for battle, and hurried forward his 
troops, and one of the most important and 
sanguinary Indian battles ever fought on 
the continent resulted. The savages fought 
with skill and fury, but they were now 
battling with frontiersmen of equal craft 
and courage and more steadiness, and 
though from their coverts they inflicted 
far more loss than they suffered—the 
casualties of the Virginians being one-fifth 
of their whole army—they were finally 
beaten and repulsed. This battle was of 
special importance since by it the spirit of 
these savages was so cowed and broken as 
to insure for the most part their quies- 
cence during the first years of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Robertson now returned to Watauga 
where the changing conditions were soon 
to demand his eminent abilities. We have 
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seen that it was chiefly to his foresight, 
fearlessness, and diplomacy that a war with 
the Cherokees had been avoided. The 
news of Lewis’ victory added to the security 
of the pioneers for some months, but with 
the outbreak of the Revolution, British 
agents, following a nefarious practice that 
even at this date stirs the blood with hate 
and horror, began to incite the savages 
against the settlers in all parts of the 
South. Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws, were bribed with British gold 
to enter upon a war of extermination, and 
British arms and ammunition were put 
into the hands of a merciless foe who 
spared neither sex nor age, and whose de- 
lights were outrage and torture. 

In June of 1776 the Cherokees took the 
warpath, moving in several parties. The 
Watauga settlements, the most isolated, 
lying south of the Holston and Kentucky 
colonies, were the first to suffer. Fortu- 
nately warning had been given to Robertson 
by a friendly squaw, yet many houses were 
burned, many settlers killed, and much 
stock driven off. Robertson gathered 
such settlers as were nearest into his fort, 
and there at dawn, on the 2oth of July, he 
was attacked by a large band of braves. 
The first rush of the Cherokees was stopped 
by the long rifles of the pioneers, but there 
were crowded together in the little fort 
men, women and children who were com- 
pelled to withstand a harrowing siege of 
three weeks, during which they saw their 
hard-earned homes destroyed and their 
cattle slaughtered. But another band of 
savages had been defeated by the settlers 
to the north in a desperate pitched battle, 
and about the middle of August, as succor 
approached, the savages who were be- 
leaguering Robertson withdrew. In the 
vicinity of the Watauga eighteen men had 
been killed by the Indians, and nearly a 
hundred families made homeless. Shortly 
after this Colonel Christian at the head of 
some Virginians, and the settlers from the 
Holston and Watauga inflicted a severe 
punishment upon these upper or overhill 
Cherokees. A treaty of peace was now 
concluded, and because of his peculiar fit- 
ness Robertson was made superintendent 
of Indian affairs for North Carolina, and 
for some months by his tact and address 
kept the savages for the most part quiet. 
Certain unruly warriors from several of the 
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southern tribes, however, were gathered 
together by the chief Dragging Canoe. 
They were known as Chickamaugas, and 
continued to harass the settlers for years to 
come. But Robertson was to have little 
personal concern with their depredations. 

By this time the Watauga settlers had 
secured a firm footing and demonstrated 
their ability to hold their own. Though 
still dwelling in the midst of perils, a degree 
of security, order, and comfort had been 
won, and no man had contributed so much 
to this end as James Robertson. 

He was now thirty-seven years old, and 
almost from his birth his life had been 
one of strenuous and heroic effort. Yet, 
strange to say, just as he had reached 
middle age and a condition of honor and 
comparative ease and repose, he suddenly 
entered upon an undertaking, the difficul- 
ties and dangers of which were to make his 
previous career seem like a primrose path. 
Hunters and explorers had for long brought 
tales of a more fertile and abundant region, 
which lay a little to the west of central 
Tennessee, and there Robertson deter- 
mined to plant a new colony in the great 
bow of the Cumberland River at what was 
then known as the French Lick. Land 
hunger and his innate love of adventure 
were doubtless his chief motives, and to 
these may be added a superstition of which 
he made no secret, that he was a chosen 
agent of God to wrest from pagan savages 
this fair land. Perhaps, too, thougli the 
suspicion may be invidious, a little jealousy 
of the growing popularity of the brilliant 
and accomplished Sevier may have added 
something to his discontent. Whatever 
the influence, Robertson, in the spring of 
1779, with a few companions, traversed the 
wilderness, visited the spot where the 
beautiful city of Nashville now stands, and 
there planted a crop of corn for future 
needs. In the fall at the head of nearly 
four hundred settlers, he set out to plant 
his colony more than three hundred miles 
west of the nearest white settlement. 
The horrors of that journey we cannot 
tell in our restricted space. The winter 
proved the coldest ever known since the 
western country was discovered. Part of 
the settlers, including most of the women 
and children, went by the water route, and 
encountering savages, fought their way 
through, suffering terrible distress and a 
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loss of over thirty-three of their number. 
Robertson’s own contingent underwent 
trying hardships. So difficult was the 
journey that though he reached the Licks 
in December, 1779, it was not until April, 
1780, that all the settlers were united at 
the chosen spot. Robertson at once built 
a little stockaded village which he sub- 
sequently named Nashboro, after a gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. Two other 
similar stations were erected, and most of 
the settlers reclaimed land at varying dis- 
tances from these, and built their log 
cabins. Under Robertson’s lead a govern- 
ment was organized, modeled after that of 
the Watauga settlements. Though for a 
few weeks these pioneers dwelt in com- 
parative peace, with abundant game all 
about them, yet in the early summer they 
began to be harassed by the savages, and 
their history thenceforward is perhaps 
more troubled and bloody than that of any 
other settlers in the west. For something 
like fifteen years these men were subjected 
to an almost constant siege from a foe 
without heart or conscience, and their 
annals illustrate, as those of no other west- 
ern settlers do, the determined spirit and 
unflinching courage of a new race of men. 
It is to be borne in mind that the savages 
with whom they battled were much abler 
warriors than the pony Indians west of the 
Mississippi. Throughout all those first 
years, ceaseless vigilance was the price of 
life itself, and indeed, fully one-half of the 
first pioneers perished at the hands of the 
savages. Robertson was the chief main- 
stay of their perilous fortunes—a rock 
against which the savage storm beat in 
vain. On more than one occasion the 
settlements would have been abandoned, 
but for his invincible temper. The Chicka- 
saws sorely beleaguered the little colony 
during the first year; those who plowed 
and planted were obliged to do so under 
guard. Some of the families who settled 
farthest from the stockade were murdered, 
their houses burned, their stock run off. 
At times the savages carried their raids to 
the very stockades. Some of the pioneers 
gave up the intolerable struggle and went 
north into Kentucky and the _ Illinois 
country. By November, 1780, desertion 
and Indian outrages had left of the original 
settlers in and about the three stations 
only one hundred and thirty-four. But 
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these were for hardihood and courage the 
very flower of the pioneers. 

“My station is here and here | shall stay 
if every one of you deserts me,” Robertson 
declared, and his undaunted soul put a new 
spirit into the loyal and fearless men who 
remained. 

We have no space in which to depict 
even briefly the long struggle, but some 
instances may be given as illustrating the 
heroic stuff of which this inflexible man 
was made. 

The unhesitating fearlessness which char- 
acterized Robertson was shown on one 
occasion that first summer when, during 
the night, a party of over a hundred Indians 
stole all the horses belonging to his station. 
Promptly at dawn Robertson took the trail 
with only thirty picked men. After fol- 
lowing more than forty miles he came upon 
the band as it was making ready for camp. 
So swift had been his pursuit that the 
crafty Indians were themselves taken by 
surprise. ‘‘Give them one fire, men,” 
shouted Robertson, ‘‘then club them with 
your rifles,” and springing forward with 
his followers at his heels, the Indians were 
scattered like leaves before a wind, leaving 
the stolen horses behind them, and fifteen 
of their number dead upon the ground. 

When a little after this, continued raids 
had all but exhausted the ammunition of 
the settlers, and things looked desperately 
hopeless, Robertson displayed his hardi- 
hood, woodcraft, and courage, and his in- 
sensibility to despair by a most hazardous 
venture. Bidding the pioneers to take 
every precaution against surprise, he set 
out for the Kentucky scttlements with 
three companions, one of whom was his 
oldest son, in the hope of procuring pow- 
der. Every mile of the journey was one 
of deadly peril,-for the country was infested 
with prowling and murderous savages. 
But under Robertson’s guidance the 
moccasined feet of his party skillfully 
passed all dangers and reached Harrod’s 
Station. That place was itself in jeopardy 
and could spare no ammunition. Robert- 
son pressed on to Boone’s Station, and the 
gallant and unselfish Daniel divided with 
him what ammunition he had. The return 
trip was even more perilous, and deserves 
itself to be the subject of apaper. Robert- 
son crossed several Indian trails as he drew 
near home, and more than once saw the 
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campfires of the savages. He regained his 
own station, however, and was of course 
welcomed with the wildest joy by men 
who had left only three rounds of ammu- 
nition each. Finding that his wife and 
children had gone to Freeland’s Station, a 
little farther distant, without a moment’s 
rest Robertson mounted his horse and rode 
through the wilderness to that place, which 
was the shelter of ten families of pioneers. 
As his wife was ill, he determined to re- 
main at Freeland’s during the night. All 
the inmates of the stockade retired early, 
but Robertson sat with his lady until a 
late hour. She had fallen asleep near mid- 
night, and as he sat by her side, lost in 
gloomy reflections, his quick ear caught the 
rattle of the chain at the stockade’s gate. 
He leaped to his feet and peered through a 
loophole to discover a band of savages 
entering the inclosure. Snatching his 
rifle from the wall he shot the leading 
warrior, and at the same time gave the cry 
of “Indians!’ Soon every one of the 
pioneers was at his post and a desperate 
fight followed. The savages were finally 
driven out with severe loss, though two of 
the inmates of the stockade were killed. 
Robertson’s vigilance alone saved the sta- 
tion, and his arrival had been most timely, 
as the place had been almost entirely with- 
out powder. 

But after this fight Robertson’s little 
colony had no further difficulty with the 
Chickasaws. While in Kentucky Robert- 
son had met Clark and had persuaded him 
to abandon a fort he had built at Iron 
Bank upon the Mississippi. The Chicka- 
saws had considered this post a menace. 
In consequence of this act the tribe ac- 
cepted overtures of peace made by Robert- 
son, and later became firm friends of the 
Cumberland settlers. Between their chief 
Piomingo and Robertson something of 
intimacy sprung up. The revolutionary 
struggle was now raging and the Chicka- 
saws soon became the allies of the settlers 
in wars with other tribes. Indeed, scarcely 
had they buried the hatchet and so brought 
to -he pioneers hope of a surcease of 
savage terrors, before the Creeks and Chero- 
kees in the south and the more north- 
erly Shawnees, Wyandots, and Delawares, 
aroused by the despicable diplomacy of 
Great Britain, took the warpath. In the 
second year of their settlement the Cumber- 
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land pioneers fought with bands from many 
tribes. More than once Robertson nearly 
lost his life, and his station barely escaped 
being wiped out. One morning—April 
2, 1781—just before dawn, a sentry on the 
blockhouse at Robertson’s station spied an 
Indian near the stockade. He promptly 
fired at him but missed his aim. As soon 
as it was dawn, three or four Indians were 
discovered in the thicket and they in turn 
fired at the picket. In the early morning 
light Robertson at the head of twenty-one 
mounted men led a galloping charge into 
the bush toward what proved to be only 
a decoy. At a little distance from his 
stockade he unexpectedly came upon a 
party of over a hundred Indians who 
sprang from ambush and fired upon his 
little command. Several of the whites 
were wounded, and five or six were killed, 
but Robertson did not give way. He dis- 
mounted his men and ordering them to 
cover, had begun the unequal fight, when 
all were surprised to hear the war whoop in 
their rear, and to discover that another and 
stronger band had cut off their retreat. 
They gave themselves up for lost, but 
determined to sell their lives dearly. At 
this juncture the horses became frightened 
and stampeded, and their love of booty 
drew the Indians in the rear into a chase 
after the steeds. The settlers, taking ad- 
vantage of this unexpected diversion began 
a retreat for the fort through the break in 
the Indian lines. When the savages dis- 
covered this move they closed in again. 
But by this time the pioneers were close to 
the stockade. The wife of Robertson was 
now to save what remained of the com- 
mand. She stood, rifle in hand, on the 
stockade, and as the savages were closing 
in between the retreating party and the 
fort, she shouted to those below to throw 
open the gates and let loose the dogs. 
Fifty large, savage hounds sprang at the 
Indians who recoiled before the unusual 
onslaught. The retreating pioneers were 
thus enabled to regain the fort, but not 
until after a loss of one-third of their num- 
ber and all their horses. It would probably 
be difficult to find in border annals a more 
melodramatic, novel, and picturesque affray 
than this. 

But these instances are, so to speak, only 
sample incidents in the bitter struggle for 
existence. The second year proved more 
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terrible than the first. Unable to plant or 
reap, or even to hunt, save at great peril, 
starvation more than once stared the 
settlers in the face. But Robertson would 
not surrender. Year followed year, and dis- 
tress from floods and drought, disease and 
the savage war bore hard upon the settle- 
ments—still nothing couid break Rob- 
ertson’s determined spirit. He deemed 
himself the accredited agent of heaven to 
reclaim the wilderness. He feared God, 
but no man, red or white, and to his rude 
followers he used to read and expound 
the scriptures, which was almost the only 
book he knew. 

Robertson’s sagacity and unflinching 
courage brought his colony through the 
trying years, and at the close of the Revo- 
lution the western trend of immigration 
greatly strengthened his position and in- 
creased his resources. He was soon able to 
bring into the field against the southern 
Cherokees and Creeks, whomi the jealous 
machinations of Spain now induced to 
make war, several hundred men, and in 
1787 he conducted a successful campaign 
against those tribes, in which he proved 
himself an able, resourceful, and inventive 
general. Few episodes of his life indeed 
are more thrilling than his masterly sur- 
prise and destruction of the Indian villages 
on the Tennessee and its tributaries. As 
Tennessee grew, Robertson grew in honor 
and reputation. When she became a state 
he was one of her foremost and most 
trusted men. He declined to succeed his 
friend Sevier as governor, but in 1790 he 
accepted a commission as Brigadier Gen- 
eral tendered him by Washington. As 
Indian Commissioner in the West he 
showed himself brave, wise, and firm, where 
the general government was weak, vacillat- 
ing, and stupid. The Chickasaws he had 
early made his friends and their chiefs 
loved and trusted him as long as he lived. 
Later he succeeded in divorcing the Choc- 
taws from their allegiance with the British, 
and he finally negotiated a peace, which 
lasted many years, with the Cherokees. It 
remained for the violent and aggressive 
Jackson to completely break the power of 
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the Creeks. While on a mission to his 
friends, the Chickasaws, Robertson died in 
their country, September 1, 1814, at the 
age of seyenty-two. 

Robertson’s settlements were small, his 
followers were rude, rough men, but the 
future of those little colonies was big with 
destiny, and from the loins of his pioneers 
has descended a race of men, who measured 
by achievement are perhaps inferior to 
none that ever trod the earth. The deeds 
of the leader himself were enacted in an 
obscure corner of the world, but his heroism 
was not less than that of other men whose 
fame is brighter because the theater of their 
action was more in the gaze of the world. 
His character was of the grim, austere type 
of the Scotch Covenanters, from whom he 
sprung. Accepting.for his guidance in life 
the gloomy tenets of pure Calvinism, and 
applying its pitiless logic to all life’s affairs, 
he did his duty as it was given him to see 
it with unswerving fidelity. He was loyal 
to his friends, and if stern and unbending 
toward his foes, could still be generous. 
There was something, too, of the Scot’s 
thrift and canniness in the makeup of this 
heroic man. Less dashing and brilliant 
and accomplished than Sevier, less aggres- 
sive and far-seeing than Clark, less willful 
and headlong than Jackson—he was yet 
without the weakness of any of these, and 
no one of all our frontier fighters surpassed 
him in resolution and courage. ‘The 
God of Nature,” says old Haywood, ‘had 
given him an elevated soul and planted in 
it the seeds of virtue, which made him in 
the midst of discouraging circumstances 
look forward to better times.” By the 
dwellers in those backwoods communities 
on the Cumberland, Robertson came to be 
looked up to much as were those old patri- 
archs who were priests, law-givers, prophets, 
and warriors in primeval days. 

Tennessee has been termed a Mother 
of States, and as the founder of the first 
American colony beyond the mountains, 
no one of the determined frontier fighters 
who did valiant service there deserves so 
much as Robertson to be called the Father 
of Tennessee. 
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JHOUGH breezes fan the 
treetops it is sultry be- 
low from moisture ex- 
haled by millions of 
leaves into air both still 
and hot. Yet you can 
travel everywhere be- 
cause one of the advantages of this great 
hardwood forest of the north is that it 
has less rain than those farther south 
and is so rolling that when there is too 
much it drains quickly off, leaving little 
green meadows of rich grass instead of 
swamps and sparkling brooks of clear water 
instead of sluggish sloughs. And there is 
more life to an acre than in a whole section 
of many pine woods. Dragon flies’ in 
crimson and green dart about over the 
watchful trout and every patch of sunshine 
vibrates with the gold and blue of butter- 
flies. Everywhere is the hum of the bee 
with the wings of steel blue wasps and 
yellow banded hornets blending in happy 
concord, while the cheerful rattle of the 
locust seems to add nothing of discord. 
Black flies and mosquitoes chime in, but 
there is nothing else to fear, though the 
rattlesnake is occasionally found. It is a 
maxim that speckled trout and malaria are 
never found together and here at least it 
is remarkably true, for there is no more 
healthy place than right here in the steam- 
ing heat of midsummer. 

The luxuriance of nature is now at the 
full with a slight waning in some of its 
forms. The shades are deeper and the tints 
lower with the gloom of the thickets in- 
creasing, the gray limbs of the basswood 
quite lost in its wealth of green, and the 
white branches of the aspen hidden by its 
tremulous leaves that now hang almost 
still. Most of the white of June is gone 
with the blue of the larkspur deepening 
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rather than illumining the shade, like that 
of the veronica or campanula, that now 
begins to swing, or the brownish purple of 
the wild ginger nodding low along the 
ground. And the song of the wood robin is 
waning fast, with the sprightly strains of 
the warblers less frequent, and farther apart 
are the outbursts of melody from the oriole 
and more rare the flash of the tanager or 
gleam of the red start through the dark- 
ening green. Less common, too, is the 
ringing ‘‘chewink”’ of the towhee, though 
he is still busy scratching the ground, and 
more feeble the voice of the highholder 
whose wings shed golden light as he rises 
and falls in wavy flight. And the voice of 
the whip-poor-will is weakening, with the 
song sparrow having much less to say, 
while the greenlet is growing more modest; 
and soon there will be silence in the maples’ 
crown of green and around the toadstool 
spotted stump and by the little bog where 
the sweet purple of the Arethusa bows. 
But the bits of meadow are never so fair as 
now with the calopogon beginning to glow 
in richest purple above the waving grass, 
with ferns of golden green fringing its outer 
edges, and these relieved by the yellow 
beams of the star grass, and this by the 
deep blue of the iris lingering longer than in 
the outer world, the whole inclosed by trees 
whose sunlit green rises in tiers of different 
shades. 

Lovely enough is the mountain lake and 
lovelier still by contrast is the lake of the 
prairie as found on these head-waters of the 
Mississippi. But the lake of the woods has 
still greater charms and never is more fair 
than in midsummer. Generally you may 
look down many feet through clear water 
and hear the canoe grate on a pebbly shore. 
Even the muddiest slough that connects 
with the upper tributaries of this great 
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river is purity itself compared with those 
farther south, while the lake has all the 
purity of a mountain spring. Some of the 
water line may be hazily green with the ar- 
rowy spires of the wild rice, or darker 
with cat-tail or flag, or the water may sleep 
dark and smooth beneath the sweeping 
boughs of the arbor vite or white birch. 
And here you may see the wood duck lead- 
ing little scraps of energy that scatter in 
yellow lines beneath the water when you 
paddle too near, while with dolorous 
squeals the mother vanishes over the clam- 
bering masses of fox grape that festoon the 
overhanging butternut. And along the 
shore the brown bittern stands at ease, 
while the blue heron, that as yet knows not 
the plumage hunter, neglects to take down 
his leg. From some dead limb near which 
his love is tending the callow brood whose 
cries echo over the waters the snowy egret 
looks down with no suspicion of danger, 
and the little grebe may be drifting near its 
nest under the showy white of the arrow- 
head. More watchful, but still very tame, 
the loon may float about half under water, 
ever ready to dive deeper if necessary, and 
clouded water near the shore may show 
where the deer left in haste before you even 
came within sight. Below the snowy 
petals of the water lily the long pickerel lies 
basking in the sun;.in the depths of the 
more open water you may note th2 dark 
back of the bass, and out in the deeper lake 
the muscalonge may try your tackle to its 
utmost. And all around it the trees tower 
as grandly as elsewhere, making a setting 
of green for its silvery light that always 
makes a picture of itself. 

In this great hardwood forest late sum- 
mer brings a host of berries never seen else- 
where. In the great windfalls and in the 
track of the fire raspberries, red, yellow, 
and black, are crowding out gooseberries 
that clasp hands across the logs, and black- 
berries that hug the old stumps, while 
currants struggle through the press with 
huckleberries darkening among them, flood- 
ing the woods with a fragrance that makes 
the bee hum with a happiness he never 
knew even on famed Hymettus. And to 
this is added the breath of the whole mint 
family now out in red and purple and blue. 
For dittany, balm and bergamot, with 
calaminth, melissa and thyme, lavender, 
basil and blue curls are all doing their best 
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to maintain the rich flavor of wild honey 
that now fills the woods. And the wild 
bean is helping with its soft violet hanging 
over the fallen tree top and the spiranthes 
with its twisted lines of white flowers. 
And others help keep up the light in spite 
of the green cover above—the foxglove, 
whose ringent gold beams from its tall stem, 
the silene nodding in white among the 
deeper hues, the chelone opening its snakish 
mouth of pinkish white along the brook, and 
the rosebay glowing in purple among the 
gold and blue of the fireweeds that spring in 
the track of last year’s fire. Even the old 
stump is now arrayed in its very best with 
its mosses at their greenest, its big toad- 
stools with their most creamy tints, and the 
smaller ones in brightest scarlet, and even 
the wild cucumber that drapes it is in its 
brightest green. 

Along the sandy edges of the brook you 
may see the tracks of the otter, the mink, 
and the wolverine, but you never are 
farther from seeing one of them than now. 
In the little swale where the maiden hair 
grows so rank and the stiffness of the scour- 
ing rush bends beneath its own weight, you 
can see where the little bears have rolled 
and played, and the mother has pulled 
down the blackberries for them. Possibly 
you may find the whole family at dinner. 
More possibly not. Quite certainly not if 
you cherish the delusion that the bear is a 
big clumsy thing, easy to see and easy to 
approach, because he looks stupid in a cage. 
The bear you are seeking will look much 
more like a black shoat with ears, eyes, and 
nose almost as good as those of the deer, 
and can skip through a tangle of logs as 
neatly as the shoat can between the legs of 
a boy trying to head him off. Still less are 
you likely to see one or any of the larger 
animals if you conclude from some modern 
writers on nature that to observe the habits 
of wild animals all you have to do is to 
observe. If it were as easy as many would 
have us believe, they would be no more 
interesting than so many cattle in a pas- 
ture. But the very charm of their presence 
in the woods is in their absence, an absence 
so persistent that years in the woods will 
not enable one to learn anything from see- 
ing them. The deer is the most easy of all 
to get an occasional glimpse of, yet most all 
our knowledge of him is obtained by long 
following of his tracks. 
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With the waning of summer the woods 
become more silent. The melancholy note 
of the cuckoo dies away with August and 
the blue jay tunes his jingling pipe less 
often. The ground robin still scratches 
merrily on the ground, but gone is his 
cheery greeting to the morning light, and 
gone, too, the sweet good night of the 
woodthrush when twilight deepens after 
the evening shower. You may still see the 
vermilion of the cardinal grosbeak, yet 
hear no more his melodious whistle from the 
tangled thicket, while the black and white 
and carmine of his rose-breasted cousin 
will be still more rare as his rich notes fail 
in the darksome brake. 

And suddenly an air of ripeness steals 
over the great woods. The hop, pouring 
its clusters over the ironwood, has little 
left to do but give the golden tinge of 
autumn, while the black seeds that glisten 
beside the gray bark of the prickly ash look 
as if the summer’s work were done. The 
spots on the breast of the young robin are 
running fast into red, the young ravens 
glisten in the sun almost as brightly as their 
mother, and the young hawk that spreads 
his wings against the blue shows a tail as 
broad as that of the old one. Even the 
brook wears a more finished air. The 
silver fern that hangs over its edge looks 
weary as the water ripples more gently. 
The dragon fly comes out later in the day 
and the little water bugs circle in smaller 
orbits, while even the skaters seem in less 
haste. The hum of the bee is lighter, the 
rattle of the locust milder, while the mourn- 
ful dialogue of the katydid when evening 
falls warns us that summer is done. The 
same tale is told by the drooping limbs of 
the walnut and butternut, by the reddening 
of the plums and yellowing of the crab 
apples along the creek bottom, with purple 
and crimson stealing over the little apples 
of the hawthorns. And suddenly you hear 
something fall where the oaks stand so 
thickly massed on the ridge—something 
heavier than a crumb from the table of the 
squirrel. And to-morrow there is another 
and then another, until in a few days they 
are falling ail around and they are acorns 
beyond mistake. And in yonder maple is a 
spot of red too bright for the coat of the red 
squirrel and to-morrow the same in the ash 
and the poplar and the big elm. And to- 
morrow the smaller trees are yellowing fast, 
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the wahoo in the dale and the rock elm 
by the brook; with the shrubs fast following 
suit, the tall purple shaft of the columbo 
flying golden banners and the kinnikinick 
flaunting a redder flag. 

‘And what has been fighting this burning 
bush, scattering its red arils and crimson 
capsules, twisting its smooth limbs and 
tearing its golden leaves? Beside it the 
ground is scraped bare and in the soft earth 
are the prints of large sharp-toed hoofs. 
But you need not get excited for you are 
rarely farther from seeing a deer though 
you find tracks increasing by the day as if 
hundreds were arriving from some distant 
place. You will also find more tracks of 
the bear as he begins to feed on the acorns, 
and amazing is the ease and certainty with 
which you can find the exact spot where he 
was a few moments ago. But it is more 
easy to find the ruffed grouse whose drum- 
ming is still heard far into the fall in spite of 
the theory that it has something to do with 
mating. Sometimes a whole covey may 
rise into view. above the underbrush to 
speed like arrows down the long colonnades 
of trunks, or with a grand flutter of white, 
brown, and gray ‘they may go roaring into 
the nearest tree where you may strain your 
eyes in the effort to see them as they sit 
like knots on the branches. 

In the little grassy flats and meadows 
summer reigns a few days longer. The 
long green leaves and purple flowers are 
still bight on the pogonia, the soft blue of 
the gentian is still in the noon of life, from 
the snowy perianth the ladies’ tresses still 
shed sweet incense and belated lilies yet 
linger where the broad leaves of the clin- 
tonia may shine as brightly as in spring. 
But on the lake of the woods tHe coming of 
autumn is plain in the weakening shade of 


‘the overhanging willow and the reflection 


in the water of the yellowing birch, in the 
fading green of the towering wild rice and 
the brownish tinge on the woolly plumes 
of the typha. It is yet plainer in the sheen 
of the full-feathered wood duck whose 
carmine, chestnut and green beam in the 
softened light, in the heavy throb of 
the wing of the mallard arriving from the 
north and in the hissing speed of the blue- 
winged teal as he cleaves the air on the 
swiftest wing that wild fowl ever plies. 
One feels it in the gentle peace that sleeps 
on the face of the water and in the mellower 
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tint that lingers in the sky, in the plaintive 
whistle of the widgeon soon heard above 
where the rice is whitening, in the strings 
of gossamer that begin to ride the air, in 
the flocks of blackbirds that roar among the 
reeds. Change on the hill and in the dale 
save in the few spots where the shafts of 
the tamarack stand trim and dense be- 
neath their denser heads or where groves of 
pine that run into the hardwood in places 
have dwarfed all other life. 

At last the ground is softened to your 
tread by the fall rains, and the trees are so 
bare that you can see twice as far through 
’ the heaviest timber as you could before. 
Tracks of deer and bear are even more 
plenty. Yet the woods never seemed so 
distressingly short of life as on the damp, 
dismal morning that the oldest hunters 
say is the best time for hunting. The 
grouse that yesterday spread his banded 
tail along your path and the big northern 
hare that burst from the dry leaves with a 
racket that made you tremble are no more 
in sight, and equally quiet are the squirrels 
that made so many wavy lines of gray and 
black as they sprung from tree to tree. 
Of course you do not notice a dim spot of 
dark gray with two or three peculiar bits of 
sticks above it in a distant thicket. You 
came here to look for the artist’s deer with 
a dozen points on his horns all glittering at 
brickbat range. Five minutes later when 
you find fresh tracks leading away from 
that thicket in jumps fifteen feet apart you 
will wonder how that deer could stand 
there and then run away without your 
seeing him. It will take you longer to 
learn that half a dozen can do the same 
thing and many a time deceive even 
the expert. And this slippery nature of the 
game is what lures you everon. The 
consciousness that it is all about you and 
you are not keen enough to see it makes 
the charm. The fire that consumes your 
vitals burns more brightly with each dis- 
appointment until you feel a contempt for 
the man who shot a deer at the salt lick 
made by some settler, the man who shot a 
deer in the water where it was driven by 
dogs, while the man who had a moose called 
to him by an Indian who did all the scien- 
tific part of the hunting, while the white 
man did only the murder, makes you feel 
positively savage. 

Who said the woods were dead with the 
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blue berries shining on the long trim shoots 
of the arrowwood, clusters of white glisten- 
ing on the snowberry, and red berries 
lighting up the black alder and the nemop- 
anthes, with the spindle tree blazing in 
scarlet, the glossy blackberries of the ink 
berry still in the prime of bloom, the witch 
hazel closing the long floral procession with 
its long yellow petals? Who said the 
woods were dead? Or rather who said 
there were any bear here? Yet you cannot 
help blessing the evergreens for keeping up 
some show of life. The creeping snow- 
berry, suggesting the wintergreen in fra- 
grance as well as in life, is never so lovely 
as on this miserable morning they tell you 
is so good for hunting and there is a special 
charm in the red berries of the leatherwood 
that illumine some of the gloom. Over the 
brown carpet the little ground pine trails 
its long green fringe as full of life as in the 
noon of summer, while the broad leaves of 
the kalmia shine never more brightly than 
now. 

And the little twin flower and the 
mayflower, though they long since folded 
their fragrant petals, are rarely more wel- 
come than now when their living green 
relieves the brown of the sodden leaves. 
And even the club mosses are handsome, 
and the horsetails you despised in the 
height of summer, while the bracken ferns 
that yet linger in the russet swale are 
positively beautiful. But there is scarcely 
a sign of animal life for your untutored eye, 
though it is the day of all days to see game 
and bag it. 

But what a change when the sun bright- 
ens the forest. As suddenly gone as if he 
had never existed as quickly is the grouse 
at home again. His drum sounds down 
the drying glade and again the leaves 
scatter beneath his uproarious wing as he 
springs along your way.: Again the woods 
echo with the squeal of the sapsucker and 
the chirp of some belated chickadee, and the 
big northern hare now shows himself more 
than before with his coat fast turning to 
white; the little snowflake has come down 
on the first blasts of the north and his 
white and black and chestnut enliven 
much of the somber gray and brown, and 
the cardinal grosbeak seems never so 
bright as in the thicket where the shining 
scarlet of the inkberries rivals his brilliant 
crimson. 
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Although we cannot call our- 
selves a rowing people in the 


New . ; 
KORE sense in which we apply the 
Spirit in - gs F 
; term to the English, yet the 
Rowing i 


season just closed has been 
none the less an eventful one; 
and certainly the boating spirit grows 
apace in America. True, and unhappily, 
practically all the activity is on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, but better there than nowhere; 
moreover there are indications of an awak- 
ening on the Pacific Coast as well as some 
slight symptoms of agitation in the great 
Middle West where our best athletes come 
from. And that is the trouble—they come 
away instead of staying there to build 
up the home product. Once upon a time 
there was quite a little rowing in the Miss- 
issippi River section straight down the 
river as far as New Orleans, where the old 
St. Johns stood for good sport and excel- 
lent form; but that was kept alive entirely 
by club interest, and club interest is diffi- 
cult to keep alive beyond a rowing gener- 
ation unless it has one or more colleges 
serving as athletic feeders. Rowing failed 
to thrive in those parts of the West and 
the South because it was denied support 
from its source of natural supply; very 
few schools or colleges took it up, and the 
most prominent one to do so has been 


chasing off every year far away to the 
Hudson River to try conclusions with 
Eastern institutions which were in no need, 
instead of remaining at home in an effort 
to work up some rowing interest among its 
neighbors. I refer of course to Wisconsin, 
which, like Michigan, appears to prefer the 
Eastern shadow for the Western substance; 
both of them ought to use their muscle and 
money in lifting the local standard. There 
is no reason why both Chicago and Minne- 
sota universities should not have crews, 
and an annual race for these great Western 
colleges would mean something. 

On the Pacific Slope President Wheeler 
of California has been instrumental in 
arousing a little activity among the stu- 
dents of his own university, which has led 
to racing both at Oakland and at Seattle 
with Stanford, California, and Washing- 
ton universities as contenders. This year 
Washington beat Stanford about four 
lengths on Lake Washington at Seattle. 
Now I hear there is talk of next year’s win- 
ner of this triangular event being invited to 
enter the Hudson River regatta, but | hope 
the Coast university authorities will pre- 
vent their crews from thus serving as mere 
advertising material for the Poughkeepsie 
boat races; for that about fittingly de- 
scribes the interest of these Eastern regatta 
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promoters in the Pacific Coast oarsmen. 
It takes too much time and too much 
money to make these long pilgrimages, 
whether they start from Oakiand or Madi- 
son, and at best the junket is an undesirable 
perversion of college sport. In addition it 
tends rather to mar than to benefit local 
conditions, as to recruits as well as to the 
standard of competition. 


Every now and again 
when some Western col- 
lege happens to have an 
uncommonly good crew, 
or track team, or foot- 
ball eleven, its thoughts 
immediately fly eastward, where scalps hang 
temptingly; and once in a while a meeting 
between East and West is a good preven- 
tive of cockiness—for East as well as for 
West. But let us have the main thought 
where it belongs, 7. ¢., on the upbuilding of 
the sport for the sport’s sake in the territory 
upon which reliance must be placed for 
the continued annual renewal of fighting 
energy. That is the most important con- 
sideration, and it ought to be*the first 
thought of every university seeking to 
secure both prominence in the athletic field 
and benefit to its undergraduates. It is 
only exhibiting common sense to say that 
no game can be maintained at a high or 
at even a uniform standard of excellence 
unless recruits are constantly enrolled, 
unless the substitute class is continuously 
filled with the grade of athlete required. It 
counts nothing in the final analysis for a 
place in the athletic world that a lot of 
points were secured one year entirely 
through the single efforts of some star per- 
former who happened that year to be in 
attendance. It is keeping up a good aver- 
age that counts in the long run; more golf 
matches are won by consistently excellent 
putting than by brilliant driving; it is the 
scrub team which makes the star eleven. 


One Star 
Does not Make 
a Constellation 


The very best thing that 
has come to our rowing is 


A i : 
snag the American Rowing As- 
Rowing aie . ep oe 
oe sociation, which is doing 
eons a great deal to foster the 
Good Work 6 


sport among the schools 
and the colleges and to 
keep alive a boating interest among univer- 
sity oarsmen after they have been graduated. 
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The lack of this interest always has been the 
weak spot in our club rowing, which on that 
account has been obliged to get along with- 
out the very desirable influence of the uni- 
versity element on rowing as well as on 
social standards. The American Associ- 
ation was organized with a view to sup- 
plying this need, and it is gratifying to 
record its very fair measure of success.. Its 
regatta this year, wisely held as usual upon 
the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, was 
quite the most brilliant of the five it has 
given—one for every year of its existence 
—because of the entries from Yale and 
Cornell; Harvard also had entered, but 
failed to materialize. Hitherto the Asso- 
ciation has not been given the support 
from the rowing colleges which it should 
have had, and | hope 1907 records the be- 
ginning of a new and more helpful spirit. 
And the truth is that the rowing colleges 
need the Association very nearly as much 
as they are needed, for more racing is one 
of the most pressing requirements of Amer- 
ican college boating, and the annual regatta 
at Philadelphia will provide an opportunity 
where the best crews may meet without 
fear of damaging their amateur status. 
Thus we are laying the foundation of what 
may finally develop into an American 
Henley, and if ever we do get so far college 
rowing and club rowing will be that much 
the more benefited, hence it behooves us 
all to give active, not passive, help to this 
Association. 

Meantime, as I say, because of this 
effort and others less prominent, the boat- 
ing spirit grows apace. 


In the two rowing events con- 
fined to college entries, on the 


Four ‘ 1 
Hudson River, at Poughkeep- 
Good ‘ Pi ; , 
sie, and on the Thames at New 
Crews 


London, the racing proved to 
be the most spectacular that has 
probably ever been seen on either course, 
although the crews, with the single excep- 
tion of Columbia, were not above their 
average quality, and in one notable in- 
stance, Cornell, were not indeed up to the 
high standard that university has main- 
tained in the last few years. 

Earlier in the season some of these crews 
had met over atwo-milecourse with various 
results upon comparative reckoning. Co- 
lumbia had absorbed a lot of encouragement 
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by beating the veteran Harvard ’varsity on 
the Charles River (one mile and seven- 
eighths course); Cornell had emphasized 
the power of her low stroke and easy 
recover by defeating Harvard at Ithaca in 
a two-mile race—the third year the ’varsity 
crews of these universities have met at the 
same distance, and the third time Harvard 
has been defeated—the newcomer, An- 
napolis, hadcaused something of a sensation 
by winning from Columbia over two miles 
of rough Severn water; Yale’s junior crew 
at the American Association regatta had 
given some suggestion of the smooth work 
likely to be seen later in their ’varsity; and 
Pennsylvania at the same regatta gave an 
exhibition which the alumni of that uni- 
versity looked upon in disappointment— 
no less than a beating at the hands of the 
New York Athletic Club eight, a fairly good 
crew, but bearing no license to defeat a 
college ’varsity with its careful preparation 
and long period of training. Altogether 
the preliminary season, so to say, was 
almost as interesting as the week for which 
they were trimmed, and nothing like such 
a season has ever been seen in American 
college boating. Let us have just such 
another next year; match racing is one of 
the surest ways to attain to a high degree 
of rowing excellence, always presupposing, 
of course, that the fundamentals have not 
been neglected. 

There were seven crews in the ’varsity 
race at Poughkeepsie—Cornell, Columbia, 
Syracuse, Pennsylvania, Georgetown, Wis- 
consin, and the U. S. Naval Academy— 
but only two were first class—Cornell and 
Columbia which finished first and second 
with barely a quarter of a shell’s length sep- 
arating them after a close struggle all 
through the four miles, and a desperate 
and pluckiest of spurts by Columbia that 
came when it looked as if they were 
being shaken off. Both this race and the 
one on the Thames rather jolted that 
favored and much-used argument (of 
those who seek to shorten the present 
classic course from four to three miles) that 
the last mile is unnecessary strain and 
could be left off without damage to the 
event, as the crew leading at three miles is 
always the winner. Columbia was leading 
at three miles, and Harvard at the three 
mile flag and also a half mile farther along, 
if not leading at least was as near doing so 
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as Yale, so closely were the rival crews to- 
gether. And two more exciting or closer 
finishes than those furnished by Cornell 
and Columbia, and Harvard and Yale have 
never been rowed. 


It is indicative of the 
popularity of Annapolis, 
and likewise suggestive of 
the rowing ignorance of the 
average American, not to 
say critic, that Annapolis should have been 
looked upon by so many as the most likely 
winner of the race. The men in the Navy 
boat certainly deserve high praise. The 
impressions | carried away from the race 
were chiefly concerned with—(1) the 
smooth work of Cornell; (2) the courageous 
finish of Columbia; and (3) the strength 
and endurance of the men in the Navy 
shell. Only eight men of unusual quality 
as to heart and muscle could have pulled 
four miles in 20 min. 134 sec., with a stroke 
never less than 36 to the minute, and 
for a considerable part of the distance 
as high as 38 and 40; that Annapolis did 
this is enough of praise to speak of any 
group of athletes. What those same eight 
men would have done to the record had 
they been rowing the Cornell or even the 
Columbia stroke, can better be imagined 
than written down; it is safe to say, how- 
ever, that they would probably have made 
a mark that would stand for many a seasgn 
to come. It was a pity to see such ma- 
terial wasted on such a stroke, yet it was 
not so irrational as that of Georgetown. 


Wasting 
Opportunity 


That there were only two 
finished crews on the 
Hudson does not reflect 
creditably upon the in- 
telligence of those coaches 
who have been going to Poughkeepsie an- 
nually to view the high-class rowing of 
Cornell—and to take their yearly beating; 
it appears that they have not put in their 
time very profitably. Year after year we 
witness the same faults that are respon- 
sible for poor rowing and defeat; year after 
year the coaches stick obstinately to what 
they call their school of oarsmanship: 
Pennsylvania persists in putting practically 
all their power on the end of the stroke; 
Wisconsin continues to rush their slides 
and thus check the boat (although there is 


Coaching 
Unintelligence 
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slight improvement here); Syracuse still 
adheres to the “‘get-there”’ stroke, so does 
Georgetown; the Naval Academy, where 
surely we might naturally look for intelli- 
gent direction, condemns eight plucky 
young men to a heart-breaking stroke and 
a four mile futile effort that is more than 
likely to leave its mark on one or another 
of that valiant crew. If this is to be taken 
as a sample of the Navy’s capacity to diag- 
nose situations then America’s only naval 
need is not battleships. 


There was one brilliant exception 
to the rule this year—Rice, the 


a Columbia professional coach. Ap- 
pel parently he had studied the Cor- 


nell stroke with intelligence, and 
without the prejudice which in 
rowing spells ignorance; and he had the 
sense to profit by the blunders of his pred- 
ecessors. As a result he has in a single 
season lifted Columbia rowing out of the 
slough of despond into which it had all but 
disappeared. If Harvard gave Mr. Leh- 
mann a degree for turning out a crew that 
nearly ruined itself by a stroke impossible 
under the existing conditions, what should 
Columbia do for Rice? 

The Columbia stroke this year was the 
nearest to Cornell’s of any seen in any year, 
and next year no doubt it will be nearer by 
becoming a little less vicious at the catch 
and therefore a little more uniform through- 
out. Therein lies the winning quality of 
the Cornell stroke, its uniformity which 
makes for the economical use of the crew’s 
energy, and its easy recovery that permits 
the boat to keep moving between strokes 
and gives the oarsmen an instant’s respite. 
There is no vicious smack at the water on 
the catch, no terrific lug at the end of the 
stroke; neither is there any hang; the oar 
goes into the water cleanly without a 
second’s hesitation and is taken out with 
no commotion, but from the time it enters 
to the time it comes out it is rowing. Cor- 
nell is in a class by itself in the matter of 
stroke, and the quicker the other college 
coaches recognize that fact the more as- 
sured will be their present engagements. 
Yale is closely approaching Cornell form, 
and Columbia made an advance this season 
which nearly overtook the not-quite-up-to- 
average eight from Ithaca; but a Cornell 
crew of the first class continues, in my 
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judgment, unbeatable at four miles on the 
Hudson, as well as on either the English or 
the American Thames. 


Yale’s defeat of Harvard at 
New London was a triumph 


The Hand- ‘ i 

pe of just that same progressive 
pani and intelligent spirit which 
the Wall ‘ neg, 


answered for the rise of Co- 

lumbia on the Hudson; the 
stroke at New Haven has been draw- 
ing nearer to the Cornell pattern, espec- 
ially in the important element of recovery: 
and recovery was more largely than any 
other part of the stroke responsible for 
Yale’s victory. It was a notable achieve- 
ment for Yale to make substantially a new 
crew, and with it beat a veteran eight that 
had placed the crimson above the blue the 
year before. And such an eight too, with 
such a captain! Their superiors have 
never been seen on American waters. With 
their stroke smoothed out, victory and a 
new record must have resulted. Yet all 
season they have been committing the 
same error of recovering hard and rushing 
their slides, and the hindrance to the pace 
of the boat caused by these errors they have 
sought to overcome by increased number 
of strokes. Rowing about three strokes 
more to the average minute than Cornell, 
Harvard was beaten almost a length in 
two miles; averaging from two to three 
strokes the minute more than Yale, Har- 
vard lost by three seconds over four miles; 
rowing a lower stroke than Columbia, Har- 
vard was beaten half a length in one mile 
and seven-eighths. With such magnificent 
material in the boat and on the substitute 
list, that showing can have but one mean- 
ing—and if it is not apparent at Cambridge 
then sympathy is undeserved. 

It was the most exciting race the Thames 
has yet witnessed; botii crews passed the 
one mile, the two and a half, the three, and 
the three and a half mile flags together, 
with the lead alternating no less than six 
times and the winner always a matter of 
speculation until Yale began to pull away 
almost in the last furlong. 

It has been said that the retirement 
(illness) of her number six, two days before 
the race, was an irreparable loss to Harvard; 
that may be true, and if it is Yale shares 
the loss with her rival; but I doubt if the 
change made any material difference in the 
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boat’s speed, for the substitute pulled one 
of the best oars in the shell and finished 
strong, stronger than some of the regulars, 
who acted as if they had been given too 
much work. 

It wasn’t the change in the personnel of 
the crew that affected Harvard’s chances 

there was material enough to make two 
‘varsity eights—it was the extravagant 
waste of great natural power through a 
disregard of the cardinal virtues that make 
the stroke of Cornell’s successive crews 
so pre-eminently the leading ones here in 
America. 


An effort has been made, | 
note, to compare the times 


Ti 
poll made on the Hudson and on 
and Tide vai ; : 
: the Thames for the purpose of 
hesngpninaas rating the crews, but nothing 
No.Crew 8 ip 8 


dependable can be gained by 
that process, for the very good 
reason that the differing conditions of the 
two rivers are too considerable. We do 
know for a certainty that the Hudson cur- 
rent is much the faster; how much the 
faster is the question we should like to see 
answered, but it must be a great deal to 
permit Pennsylvania’s poor crew to do four 
lengths worse than the Navy’s 20 min. 
134 sec. (which took third place) as com- 
pared with Yale’s time of 21 min. 10 sec. 
There really is no trustworthy comparison 
possible; the only line to have been given 
(and that only suggestive) was in 1897, 
when Cornell beat Yale and Harvard in 
20 min. 34 sec., all three crews being below 
the average, the Harvard and Yale eights 
in fact being much below in class those that 
represented these two universities this year; 
of Cornell of that year it is enough to say 
that in the race with Harvard and Yale, 
and subsequently with Columbia and 
Pennsylvania, both of which she captured, 
the winning times were the poorest that 
have ever been made over the Poughkeep- 
sie course. This year Cornell won in 20 
min. 22 sec., Columbia following so close 
as 20.04; there were only three seconds 
between Yale and Harvard! And on both 
rivers victory came to the crew that 
earned it through superior skill and econ- 
omy of strength. 

Certainly, in the present circumstances 
of the sport, no satisfactory comparisons 
can be made. 
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College baseball has not shown 
in 1906 the advance in skill 


_— 

ediocre among the leaders that row- 
College ing exhibited; indeed the so- 
Baseball 2 


called leaders have failed to 
reveal as much advance, com- 
paratively speaking, as the smaller lights in 
the college firmament. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in base running and in bat- 
ting; college players seem in fact to make 
no advance at all in batting, and are about 
where they were half a dozen years ago, 
despite employment of professional coaches. 
The truth is that | cannot see any appreci- 
able improvement in any department of 
the game since the faculties prostrated 
themselves before a professional guide in 
response to the “we-must-win” sophism. 
This year individuals were about average, 
but the teams played in streaks, and some 
of the streaks were very bad indeed; and 
none of them was good enough or svffi- 
ciently sustained to give character to the 
nine. Taking their work from first to last 
Princeton was the strongest team on the 
college diamond, and it is very close be- 
tween Cornell and Harvard for second, 
with the latter winning out, however; 
Yale next and Pennsylvania fifth; others 
deserving mention being Pennsylvania 
State, Navy, Army, Wesleyan, Williams, 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Columbia, Georgetown, 
Virginia, Dartmouth. Some devotees of 
the game say that Cornell should be given 
second if not first honor, pointing to com- 
parative scores with outside teams, but 
these enthusiasts fail to take into con- 
sideration the different time of the season 
the games selected for comparison were 
played. It is a pity Princeton and Cor- 
nell did not meet, as each had strength in 
the same departments and the resulting 
contest would have been most interesting. 
Princeton won two straight from both 
Harvard and Yale; Harvard won two out 
of three from Yale; Cornell beat Pennsyl- 
vania, and won one and lost one to Har- 
vard. 

Stupid errors in judgment and some 
juggling were largely responsible for Y ale’s 
loss of the deciding Harvard game. Error- 
making was general, Pennsylvania being 
the most frequent offender of those rated 
here. 

The only western comparison was sup- 


plied by Williams, which beat both Michi- 
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gan and Chicago, while Alabama which 
came north heralded as the best of its 
section, was successively defeated. 

Of individual pitchers, Heyniger (Prince- 
ton) and Deshon (Cornell) especially dis- 
tinguished themselves, with Hartford 
(Harvard) honorably mentioned. ‘‘ Tad” 
Jones of Yale made the best catcher, and 
Vaugh (Princeton) Dana and Briggs (Har- 
vard) and Kinney (Yale) are entitled to a 
word for the manner in which they filled 
their respective positions. 


I have not ranked Brown 


The Taint here, because Brown last 
That Won't year surrendered to the 
Come Off professional element; that 


being the manner in which 
its faculty shifted from 
under its responsibility. I have had a 
number of letters asking for an especial 
ranking as between Princeton and Brown, 
and therefore say that if | ranked Brown 
it would be after Cornell; there is not 
much of a line for comparison, but there 
is enough in my opinion to so decide 
despite the further fact that Brown had a 
veteran nine, half of whom had enjoyed 
the extra practice of playing cn summer 
resort teams for board and lodging, and 
a shorter and easier schedule than any of 
the leading teams. 

That the faculty of Brown has relaxed 
its laws so as to indorse semi-professional- 
ism does not alter the fact that upholding 
this type of athlete is violating the spirit, 
and in most instances, the letter of the 
law which governs amateurs in their play; 
nor does it change the unenviable position 
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of Brown or its nine in the eyes of the 
college and amateur world. 


Americans never do a thing 


half way. One wonders what 
Pack up . . 
figures may exist to show the 
Your : 
“Grip” growth of the tendency on the 
P part of our business men to get 
into the solitudes for a vaca- 
tion. It certainly is no small matter to the 


railroads and steamboat lines or they would 
not go to the trouble and expense of issuing 
tons upon tons of attractive literature, all 
of it well calculated to lure the busy man 
from his desk and send him hurrying to 
the rod-and-gun-shop or the camp out- 
fitter. And what will be its effect upon 
our composite national character? The 
American girl shows-the effect of the new 
outdoor life for women. Why will not the 
typical American man of the future bear 
some mark of outdoor living? 

Coming down to the practical side of the 
whole matter, a word of advice is appro- 
priate here. ‘In the rush from the desk to 
the camp we American men of business 
who do nothing half way are prone to over- 
estimate our powers. One cannot enter 
a vace without preliminary training. Very 
many treasured vacations are spoiled 
through overdoing. A man cannot spend 
fifty weeks bending over books, and two 
weeks of strenuous physical exercise, pack- 
ing heavy kits or reefing stiff canvas. Or 
at least he cannot do it with that benefit 
to his health which he should gain from a 
vacation. 

To such a man the proper vacation- 
motto is—Loaf! 

















“EE-O-E” AND OTHER FABLES* 


BY CHARLES FINLEY 


UST why such articles as ‘‘ Beyond the 
Gap”’ are ever written is more or less 
of a puzzle to the normal mind. 

The readers of OutiNG for February will 
remember the story, no doubt, as it ap- 
peared in that number. 

It purports to be a correct and faithful 
portrayal of the region and people of 
eastern Kentucky embraced in Harlan, 
Letcher and Perry counties, and to have 
been written by a man who, as a member 
of a United States Geological Surveying 
corps, spent more than a year in that terri- 
tory. 

As a matter of fact the story is a gro- 
tesque and hideous caricature; its author 
was never a member of a United States 
Geological Survey and was never in eastern 
Kentucky in his life. 

Just here is the puzzle: What motive 
could have been strong enough to prompt 
him to write a story stigmatizing all the 
people of an entire region as descendants 
of convicts, moonshine rs, fe udists, assas- 
sins—savages, in short—and to impose upon 
an editor’s confidence in order to publish 
the atrocious slander to the world—know- 
ing, too, as he must, that he would cer- 
tainly be contradicted and exposed? Was 
it cupidity and because he needed the 
money? Was it avid Falstaffian longing 
for fame? (It will be noticed that the 
author becomes a hero in even the first 
paragraph of his story and modestly pleads 
the “‘rashness of youth’’ as an excuse for 
making ‘‘a foot traverse alone through 
Harlan and Perry counties, one of the few 
dark spots on the map of the United 
States.’’) 

Or was it a plain, old-fashioned case of 
chronic and incurable Munchausenitis? 

Probably it does not matter very much. 
I am inclined to think that the motives 
governing any individual capable of writ- 
ing and publishing such an _ atrocious 
slander as ‘‘Beyond the Gap,” are not 
worth speculating about. 

Men do not write accurate and truthful 
portrayals of sections of country and peo- 
ple from imagination and what they have 
tread in frothy, pot-boiling novelettes. 
These seem the sources of information of 
which the author of ‘‘Beyond the Gap”’ 
availed himself. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that dur- 
ing my whole life I have never read a story 
that as persistently and consistently and 
continually misstates and misrepresents 
verities as ‘‘Beyond the Gap”’ does. 


From beginning to end there is not one 
statement of importance to the ensemble 
of the story that is true. 

It is not true that the country is prob- 
ably ‘‘the roughest in the United States.”’ 
It is not true that ‘‘in some sections travel 
by horseback is impossible.’ It is not 
true that ‘‘wagon roads are almost un- 
known,”’ nor that ‘‘until the advent of the 
Government surveying party no one not 
a resident of the vicinity had been in this 
part of Kentucky away from the larger 
towns in more than twenty years.” 

I was born and reared in Whitley County, 
southeastern Kentucky. I lived there till 
thirty-five years of age. 

I have made numerous horseback trips 
through Harlan, Letcher, Perry, and other 
adjoining counties. 

In the autumn of 1899 I made a stump- 
ing tour through this region in a light 
buggy. There were wagon roads in plenty, 
penetrating every part of it, and they were 
good enough to permit of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of merchandise 
being annually hauled into these counties 
over them. 

On my way from Harlan, Harlan County, 
to Whitesburg, Letcher County, I stayed 
over night at the same house with a drum- 
mer for a Knoxville shoe house who, 
with his trunks of samples, was driving 
through this territory on his regular trip. 

Communication between the various 
parts of these counties by road, ard be- 
tween them and other counties and the 
outside world is as good as in any similar 
district in the United States, and much 
better than in many. 

In addition to this a man can sit in 
either county seat and telephone to any 
part of either of the counties, to Knoxville, 
to Louisville, or wherever he chooses. 

Commercial travelers, lecturers before 
County Teachers’ Institutes, candidates for 
state offices, timber buyers, capitalists 
seeking investment in coal and timber 
lands, judicial officers, lawyers with cases 
in the courts and many others have regu- 
larly visited these counties, some of them 
for almost half ‘a century. 

Some as fine farming lands as are in 
Kentucky lie along the streams of these 
counties, thousands of acres in extent, 
cultivated with modern machinery and 
yielding bountiful crops of corn, oats, hay, 
etc. 

The other day I asked a friend of mine, 
living in this city now, but who, as a tim- 


* In ‘‘Outing Magazine"’ for February an article appeared entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Gap,” which, as we now 
learn, appears to have done injustice to a certain section of the South. The Editor therefore takes pleasure in 


giving space to this reply by Mr. Finley. 
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ber-buyer from 1883 to 1889, traveled into, 
over, and through the remotest parts of 
these counties, what proportion of the corn 


produced there was used for making 
“*moonshine”’ whiskey. He said, ‘“‘ About 
ten bushels in a million.”” He also said 
that during all these years of traveling over 
these counties he had never seen a ‘‘moon- 
shine”’ still. 

Such a thing as making meal by crush- 
ing the corn in a mertar with a pestle is 
utterly unknown there. 

Since the author of ‘‘ Beyond the Gap”’ 
was never in eastern Kentucky it follows 
that the incidents in which he claims to 
have figured or to have observed never 
happened to him or in his sight. Now, I 
undertake to say they never happened to 
anybody or in anybody's sight. 

The Bert Hensley story, the assassina- 
tion of Hensley’s boy by Scott, the subse- 
quent shooting of Scott by Hensley, the 
whole story from beginning to end is a 
fabrication. Judge M. J. Moss of Pine- 
ville, Kentucky, Circuit Judge of a dis- 
trict embracing Harlan, Letcher, and Perry 
counties for nine and a half years, ending 
six months ago, unites with the county 
officials of Harlan County in saying that 
no such thing ever took place. 

No such dish as sauer kraut, molasses 
and rancid grease was ever heard of in 
eastern Kentucky, much less eaten as a 
regular diet. 

No such warning cry as ‘‘Ee-o-e”’ was 
ever heard in that region. ; 

The implication in the Hensley story 
that assassination is so well recognized, 
long established, and legitimate a practice 
that a code similar to the dueling code 
has grown up around it—that the assassin 
must ‘‘shoot fair’’—must ‘‘holler afore he 
shoots,’’ and must not fire on his victim 
“nigher ’n a hundred yards” is not only 
ridiculous but atrociously false. 

Murderers in eastern Kentucky are much 
like and not more numerous than mur- 
derers everywhere else, including New 
York—they give their intended victims as 
little warning tc escape or notice to defend 
themselves as possible, whether it is in a 
roof garden or on a lonely mountain road. 

The people of Harlan, Perry, and Letcher 
counties—of all eastern Kentucky for that 
matter—come of a stock than which there 
is no better. They are almost unmixed 
Scotch, Irish, English, Anglo-Saxon. Their 
ancestors came to Virginia and the Caro- 
linas in early days. The stories Boone 
and John P. Finley, who preceded Boone 
into Kentucky by two years, carried back 
to their old homes of the richness of 
the region to the west developed a crop 
of pioneers. These either sold their plan- 
tations or left them and, taking their 
families, slaves, live-stock, tools, and seeds, 
followed their leaders westward. An an- 
cestor of the writer left a fine farm in 
Virginia which was sold after his death 
many years later by his executor, and cast 
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his fortunes with many others in the new 
land. 

They moved into this region before the 
Teuton and the Latin and the Slav had 
begun to come to our shores. And when 
they did begin to come the railroad lines 
over which they must reach the interior 
ran north or south of, but did not pene- 
trate this region. 

So I say their blood stream is almost un- 
mixed. It is the same stock which pro- 
duced Henry Clay and Abraham Lincoln. 

Senator Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois was 
born in eastern Kentucky. United States 
Chief Justice Miller was born in eastern 
Kentucky. | Ex - Governor Woodson of 
Missouri, ex-Congressman Green Adams, 
ex-Speaker of Congress John White— 
names that occur to me as I write—were 
born in eastern Kentucky. Convict blood 
does not flower nor fruit like this. 

Family names that appear in eastern 
Kentucky, still survive in the British Isles, 
are still found in Virginia and the Carolinas 
and appear elsewhere in Kentucky and 
other western states, showing whence the 
family originally came, where it first set- 
tled, and that while one branch of it moved 
to eastern Kentucky another remained 
beside the old roof tree while yet another 
migrated to another state or section. 

There is not and never was, in the his- 
tory of eastern Kentucky, a practice to 
permit the local preacher to sell whiskey 
at the close of services in lieu of a salary. 
Harlan, Letcher, and Perry counties long 
ago voted the legal sale of whiskey out of 
their boundaries. Judge Moss says: ‘I 
served as Circuit Judge of this district for 
nine years and six months and 
in all these years there never was an open 
saloon in either Harlan, Letcher, or Perry 
county. There are no _ saloons. within 
fifty miles of Cumberland Gap in either of 
the states (Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee), 
except those located in Middlesboro. 

Mr. F. T. Fields, postmaster, at Whites- 
burg, Ky., says: ‘‘The people of the moun- 
tains are not all Baptists, but there are three 
sects that have a good representation, 
notably the Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Baptists. No man in the mountains of 
Kentucky ever heard of such a division of 
the Baptist Church as ‘Feet Washers,’ 
“Muddy Heads’ or ‘Soup Eaters.’”’ 

I ani just in receipt of a letter from Rev. 
A. S. Betrey, of Hazard, Perry County, 
Kentucky. He says: ‘I have lived in 
Perry County for the last ten years. I 
have, the most of that time, been pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Hazard and 

resident of the Hazard Baptist Institute. 
n connection with this work have 
traveled over all parts of Perry County 
and I confidently say that the disgraceful 
battle over the dedication of a church 
between the ‘Muddy Heads’ and ‘Feet 
Washers’ as described in OuTING MaGa- 
ZINE is an unqualified falsehood. It never 
did take place. ‘The fashion of allowing 
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the local preacher to sell whiskey at the 
close of services never existed in this 
country. 

There has not been a feud in either of 
these counties in almost twenty years. 
Such a thing as a man going about carrying 
six revolvers was never seen nor heard of 
even in old feud days. 

There is not a shooting gallery in either 
of these counties—either at a cross-roads 
store or elsewhere. 

I sent an offer of $ 1000 to the author 
of “Beyond the Gap” something like a 
month ago if he would produce a man from 
eastern Kentucky or anywhere else who 
could perform such a feat as he says he saw 
Abe McCoy do. Up to date he has not 
claimed the money. I can get an affidavit 
from McCoy that no such thing ever oc- 
curred. 

There is no ‘‘old Shachelford who lives 
at the head of Poor Fork in Perry County.” 
Poor Fork Creek heads in Letcher and 
Harlan counties and does not touch Perry 
County anywhere, and no “old Shachel- 
ford” nor any Shachelford who has “a 
record of thirty -eight killings to his credit” 
lives anywhere in this region. 

Judge Moss says: ‘‘On inquiring from 
old settlers I find there are some Shachel- 
fords in this country, but that they are 

eaceable, law-abiding citizens.” Judge 
Moss says further: ‘‘There are two Lige 
Howards in Harlan County—both repu- 
table citizens and law-abiding men. Neither 
of them ever killed a man, much less 
twenty-nine men. ... There is no creek 
in this county called ‘Skin Quarter.’”’ 

Again: ‘As to the Bill Hensley of 
Jesse’s Creek killing twenty-four men, 
there is no Bill Hensley living on Jesse’s 
Creek, nor any other Bill Hensley in this 
county, who ever killed twenty- -four men 
or any other number of men. 

Again: ‘“‘The reference to ‘Shot’ Steve 
Daniel and his family is like the other 
articles—it is a falsehood from beginning 
to end. Mr. Daniel and his wife and 
children are still living; he never had any 
trouble with squatters and owns his own 
property. He recently sold his property 

. and is arranging to move to Virginia.”’ 

Again: ‘‘Upon careful investigation we 
have never been able to find any such man 
in this country as Marcus Howard.” In 
this connection I will say that James L. 
Howard—accused of having assassinated 
Senator Goebel—has no brother named 
Marcus. 

Harlan, Letcher, and Perry counties are 
divided into from sixty-five to one hundred 
school districts. Each of these districts 
has its own schoolhouse in which a school 
is held during six months of each year. 

The teachers are usually native to the 
county where they teach. Their qualifi- 
cations are ascertained by examining them 
upon a list of questions prepared for the 
entire state and submitted through the 
proper county authorities to the candi- 
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dates for certificates of qualification in each 
county. 

I undertake to say that as high grade 
certificates are awarded to applicants from 
these counties as from any other in the 
state. The highest honors ever awarded 
by the State College of Kentucky were 
won by a young man from eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

In addition to the common schools in the 
country each county seat has a graded 
school. 

Mr. F. G. Begley, postmaster at Hazard, 
Perry County, says: “The Missionary 
Baptist C hurch has one of the best schools 
in the country at Hazard. They have just 
completed a girls’ dormitory and their 
school building is up-to-date. 

“The Presbyterians have’a fine school 
at Buckhorn in this county known as 
Witherspoon College. The principal of the 
Baptist Institute at Hazard is a Perry 
County boy. 

Mr. F ‘elds whom I have before quoted, 
says: ‘‘The story of the wholesale massacre 
of the foreign corporations’ employees 
with which the article closes is indeed a 
fitting one for the close, as the climax of 
his slanderous article is here reached. We 
have hundreds of foreign corporations 
owning lands, timber, mineral and other 
resources in this country and not one of 
them will say it was ever mistreated in 
any respect or that any of its employees 
were.” 

And so I might go on at length. I 
might mention and denounce the silly 
story of Britt Howard’s tracking the author 
of ‘Beyond the Gap”’ as Australian bush- 
men or our own Indians are supposed to do, 
or the equally silly story of hanging a sock 
or other garment over the door when going 
away as a token of the time of return, or 
the moonshine still in a cave under Cum- 
berland Gap, or a score of other state- 
ments, equally silly or outrageous. 

But what is the use? I can save time 
and space by saying that in the whole story 
there are but two statements that ap- 
proach the truth, and both of them are 
greatly exaggerated. One is that “the 
largest virgin deposit of coal in America 
lies in Harlan, Perry, and Fletcher coun- 
ties, Kentucky’’; the other that ‘‘the 
best shots in the world-are the Kentuck 
mountaineers.” There is no ‘Fletcher’ 
County in Kentucky but Harlan, Letcher, 
and Perry counties are marvelously rich 
in coal, timber, and other material re- 
sources. 

The mountain men are good shots, but 
they are never ‘‘trick’’ shots such as ‘‘ Be- 
yond the Gap”’ pictures Abe McCoy. They 
are good shots because pure water, plenti- 
ful, wholesome and nutritious food, exer- 
cise in the open air and abstinence from 
those excesses which have enervated other 
parts of the race have preserved in them 
the robust health, the eagle eye, the strong 
arm and the steady nerve which made the 
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English bowmen the force they were—that 
later made the British soldiers and sailors 
synonyms for courage, endurance, and 
strength, and still later made Kings Moun- 
tain and New Orleans bloody memories to 
our mother land. 

But this skill was not acquired at a 
shooting gallery nor for a sinister purpose. 
These people have, as their forbears had, 
the Anglo-Saxon instinct for the imple- 
ments of the world-old games—the chase 
and war. 

Among the three regiments of the Ken- 
tucky State Guard the gold medal for 
marksmanship over the rifle range is held 
by a member from W hitesburg, Letcher 
County. He shoots for just the same 
reason his ancestor twanged a bow-string 
—because it’s an instinct in his race and 
blood, and not to qualify himself as a ‘‘ bad 
man,’’ nor to — his skill in feud. 

That there are lawless men in Harlan, 
Letcher, and Perry counties is undeniable. 
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They are everywhere. But that there 
are more there in proportion than elsewhere 
I do deny. The people of these counties 
are divided, just as people are divided 
everywhere, into good, bad, and indifferent. 
And there, just as everywhere else, the 
good are in the majority, incredible as that 
seems after reading “Beyond the Gap.” 
The great majority of them are quiet, hon- 
est, industrious, peaceable and law-abid- 
ing citizens who pay their taxes, till their 
farms, go to church Sundays, and rear their 
families in the fear of God and to believe 
that it is just as despicable to print a slan- 
der of a neighbor as it is to speak one. 

They may be poor as measured by the 
standards of piled-up wealth elsewhere, 
but they always have enough to divide 
with the wayfarer who travels their way, 
and that too without compensation or 
price, and they have that which millions 
cannot buy —content. All they ask is to 
be let alone. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING 
IN AMERICA 


BY FRANCIS 


ROSS-COUNTRY riding in America is 
very much more simple in method 
and conditions than is the same sport in 
any other country where it is in favor, for 
the reason that not only is the variety of 
fences likely to be encountered very lim- 
ited, but that they are the same in all 
sections; and also for the reason that the 
fences themselves are neither disguised 
by foliage which hides their true propor- 
tions from the anxious gaze of an approach- 
ing horse and rider, nor as a rule are there 
ditches of any width dug upon either side 
of them. Custom, convenience, and agri- 
cultural necessities prevent any  con- 
siderable amount of hunting at any time 
but in the fall of the year, and the violets 
so offensive to the nose of that ancient 
huntsman offer but a slight obstacle to the 
olfactories of the hounds which pursue 
the elusive and copiously-applied anise 
seed trail. 

For all practical purposes rails, gates, 
and stone walls comprise the fences found 
in any American country. An _ occa- 
sional brook, ditch or gripe, of fair width 
is met with, but our wonderfully versatile 
native horse seems to make no special to-do 
over them, and either jumps them clear or 
goes ‘‘in and out’’ of them the first time 
they cross his path with utmost cheerful- 
ness. In fact there has never seemed 
to be about American water the lurking 
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horror that it possesses for man and beast 
in England and other countries, and quite 
a bit of a brook will be ‘‘larked over’’ by a 
young horse as gayly as any other obsté icle 

e meets. True it is that perhaps ignor- 
ance is bliss, and that as the cynic says, 
‘He who knows nothing fears nothing,” 
but be that as it may results speak for them- 
selves, whether the result of ignorance he- 
tween the girths, or rashness in.the saddle. 
What there is about a possible wetting, or 
a roll over beyond a clear brook one never 
could see; for no fall can be safer, just as 
no fall is less likely to happen, and of all 
obstacles a ditch or brook of any width 
is the least formidable obstruction one is 
likely to meet in crossing a country. Of 
course. pace of fair quantity is necessary to 
get over if the width is over five or six feet, 
but even if it is twice that or more there is 
never any call for the express rate at which 
most people charge it, and which always 
seems an evidence that they act in despe- 
ration and as if fearful not only that their 
mount may change his mind arid refuse it, 
but that the same lamentable result may 
occur in the case of the plier of steel and 
whipcord. A moderate pace and a con- 
siderable amount of collection, the one 
continued, up to the last few strides, the 
other to the very brink always bring the 
best results; the hcrse’s hind legs well 
under him, and he in balance, not widely 
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extended and going on his shoulders as so 
many hunters are allowed to do, a style 
which brings on more refusals than any 
other. To “hit him and hold him” as 
they say in coaching—to urge by the pres- 
sure of the legs, yet restrain and lighten the 
forehand by the effect of the bits, increas- 
ing the speed to a rate commensurate with 
the width to be covered, yet never beyond 
that where this collection cannot be con- 
tinued not only brings you clear over, but 
gives the horse ample time to look well at 
what is before him, to see his take-off and 
his landing, yet through his collected atti- 
tude between legs and heels making it most 
difficult for him to refuse. This is very 
different from the usual style of going flying 
at the brook, head loose, and under full 
pressure; but you will see many refusals 
in the latter style and but few in the 
former, however many times he may jump 
short, or even keep straight on and slide 
in without jumping at all. ‘ Horses need 
rousing at water of course, but there are 
several ways of accomplishing that end, 
and the quiet and resolute always works 
out best in the end. 

One should be very sure to give plenty 
of room at water not only to any one in 
front, but to those on either side, and if 
one is riding a young horse, and for edu- 

cational purposes follows another, he 
should be very careful to select a very. bold 
and flippant fencer and a very resolute 
rider, for the sight of a refusal or a pull up, 
or turn away will affect a youngster for 
life and give him an idea that should never 
find lodgment in his one-idead mind—that 
all horses do not, and therefore he need not, 
invariably do their very best without hesi- 
tation to clear any obstacle at which they 
are put; an idea which may become a 
fixture with him, and which he may pro- 
ceed to utilize himself at any moment when 
he decides that a jump looks forbidding or 
that he feels a trifle tired or loath to take 
exertion. 

With posts and rails or walls there are 
two styles of leaping employed—the flying 
in which the horse ‘‘stands away’’ at his 
fence and jumps in his stride, and the 
deliberate in which the animal goes close 
under them, makes a marked pause as he 
rises and measures his effort, landing close 
to the obstacle upon the other side. Both 
styles have enthusiastic supporters, neither 
of whom will acknowledge much good in 
the style of the other, but like all other 
things a combination of both, or a change 
from one to the other is wisest and most 
useful. 

There is no reason why a wealthy idler 
should not do as he likes with his limbs and 
neck, but most of us Americans who go 
hunting are men with work to do, and we 
are simply fools if we do not safeguard 
ourselves in every reasonable way to insure 
that the incidents resulting from the pur- 
suit of our pleasures interferes in no way 
temporarily or permanently with the pur- 
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suit of our business interests. Horses will 
fall and men must get broken bones if 
they ride or hunt much, but a temperate 
style of crossing a country will do more to 
prevent this end than any other precaution 
which one can take. There is a theory 
that the flying leaper throws his rider clear 
of him if he falls more usually than his 
more temperate brother, but observation 
hardly indorses this. True he throws him 
away generally, but he keeps on rolling 
after him half the time, and not infre- 
quently crumples him up. Beside which 
the best of the rapid goers, no matter how 
fast they come flying down to a fence, 
prop themselves at the moment of jumping, 
and after all perform the feat like the de- 
liberate horse; the only difference in the 
act being that the bold leaper cannot or 
will not stop if discretion directs. If then 
the actual clearing of the obstacle is per- 
formed in the same fashion in both styles 
of jumping, there appears no especial value 
in the flying style save and except in the 
case where there is a gripe or ditch upon 
the take-off side which makes the animal 
stand away a little as he rises. In such 
cases more speed is of course advisable, but 
even here the deliberate horse may be 
hurried to the proper degree to get the 
extra impetus, and still the flying style 
has no advantage. 

Furthermore the flying jumper takes a 
lot more out of himself by his flippant style, 
and puts a vast amount of useless effort 
into every jump, charging a three-foot rail 
as though it were five feet high and twenty 
feet wide, while the other horse just ‘“‘lobs’’ 
over it with hardly an effort. Surely ina 
long run this must tell, and it is believed 
that we have fancied the flying style in 
America chiefly for the reason that mpst of 
our hunting is done behind draghounds 
which are not at work for more than an 
hour at the outside, and then go a very fair 
to fast pace, so that not only does not the 
flying leaper become exhausted, but his 
style has not the objections which would 
show themselves were the quarry a real 
fox whose scent would almost surely be 
very cold, and over which hounds would 
potter along at a pace which would make 
the flying jumper mad with impatience. 
Beside this we imagine that the fast style 
is ‘‘correct’’ and must be English; whereas 
in England a line of our country would 
stop two-thirds of any hard-riding field 
from the mere fact that in their usually 
moderate countries where hedges, ditches, 
banks, and brooks are the usual fences, a 
few rails afford an insurmountable obstacle 
to horses and riders who have never en- 
countered them in their usual outings, and 
to whom therefore they are as a thing 
unclean and wholly to be shunned. The 
deliberate horse has no place in such coun- 
try unless the banks and hedges may be 
jumped ‘‘on and off”’ or crept Sawai, a 
in a place like Cheshire where the walls Ad 
plenty. Nothing more dissimilar than our 
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country to the ‘‘flying shires”’ can be im- 
agined, and it demands a style in crossing 
it which shall meet its peculiarities, and be 
slavishly imitative of none. 

Your deliberate performer rarely pulls; 
he generally has a spare leg to use in saving 
his neck; he can be stopped or turned; he 
can measure his jump and clear height 
much better in his style; he does not bang 
his knees about, and cut up his shins at 
the stone walls; at gates or rails he is much 
more sure; and on the rare occasions when 
he may have to go through or over water— 
something the dragman rarely tackles, as he 
will have to wade it if he does, and where 
he can wade your horse easily can follow— 
he gets over as well as most, for the reason 
that he need not extend his usual gallop 
much to work up the impetus necessary. 

There are lots of occasions when you see 

- hounds swinging in your favor or note that 

they are about to check, where also you 
may at once pull such a horse up; jog 
across a field or two, and even jump a few 
fences out of a trot—than which there is no 
safer way to negotiate any wall, gate, or 
rails. Altogether, the flying leaper has 
small place in our native hunting. 

The modern hunting seat has a surpris- 
ing and alarming tendency to forwardness 
of attitude. You see men apparently 
about to kiss their horses’ foreheads when 
rising to a fence, and absolutely clear of the 
saddle from the knees up, and you wit- 
ness their miraculous landing in the same 
position. What on earth keeps them on 
if a horse pecks or stumbles is always a 
mystery, although that they do remain on 
deck we have daily and plentiful evidence. 
What is gained by the grotesque position 
would trouble them to explain. The 
modern English school rides long in the 
stirrup; the thigh nearly straight, or very 
slightly bent at the knee; the weight placed 
in the middle of the saddle. What the 
gain can be in suddenly shifting this load 
forward still further is not clear, especially 
as they seem to go no further or better or 
more easily to their mounts than do those 
who ride shorter and either sit erect as 
would seem logical, or lean far back at ris- 
ing and landing in the old-school style. 
Certainly the English do not thus perch 
on their horses’ ears, nor do the horsemen 
of any other country in the world—the 
English, on the contrary, as all their count- 
less instantaneous hunting and steeplechas- 
ing pictures show, sitting very, very far 
back at even the smallest fences, their 
feet far outstretched beyond the horses’ 
shoulders—a departure as far to the other 
extreme as is our absurd adaptation of 
that of the vivacious Mr. Sloane, the ex- 
jockey. A very slight stumble, or a quite 
ordinary bungle of some fence will serve 
to throw off or nearly unseat many of these 
very ‘“‘forward’’ riders. 

Our average country is becoming so 
cramped with wire fences, valuable crops, 
and the encroachments of the suburban 
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resident that what we above all need, to be 
comfortable out hunting, is a handy placid 
mount which will turn anywhere, stop any- 
how, and go any moderate pace, and thus 
mounted, any one will see morefun than all 
the ‘‘thrusters and busters’’ who go hurt- 
ling over the county on wild-eyed, head- 
strong gee-gees which are neither to be 
turned or stopped in anything smaller than 
a ten-acre field. We are a nation of busi- 
ness men with livings to earn, and families 
to keep, and it is ‘‘not good enough”’ if we 
must take too many foolish risks in a sport 
which provides, at best, plenty of chances 
for physical damage. Hence the craze for 
a fast pace and a big country which, for 
a time, signalized hunting in America, was 
but an evanescent feature, and that mas- 
ter was most durably popular who paid 
due attention to the wishes (even though 
not voiced) of his field, and gave them the 
comfortable gallops over the moderate line 
which all could enjoy. Such pastimes 
should not be too suddenly and violently 
graded up to the ability of the expert, but 
kept within the powers of the average per- 
former, who may develop later talents 
which at first he does not possess, and who 
will abandon the pursuit if he finds himself 
either a butt for the jokesmiths or too 
frequently a subject for arnica and hot 
fomentations. Hunting can never be in 
America much more than the means to the 
end of a good gallop, and the drag fur- 
nishes a far more acceptable medium for 
this purpose than the wild fox, who, if a 
gray, gives almost as much sport as a rab- 
bit; if a red, must be found far away from 
home, as a rule, to get a decent run. 

In one feature of hunting we are espe- 
cially fortunate, and that is in the clear- 
ness and plain outline of our fences and the 
ground approaching them—matters which, 
of course, in a drag-run may be attended 
to by the dragman in the open and fair 
line he lays out. Therefore the novice has 
little to do but remain on the quarter-deck 
of his conveyance and see all plain before 
him—be it ever so forbidding in aspect, at 
least undisguised by ‘‘hairy hedge or grew- 
some gripe,’’ while the pace will never, or 
very rarely, exceed that of a comfortable 
gallop. Thus conducted hunting may be 
a sport for old and young, male and female, 
for the bold and determined as for the 
weak and vacillating; each class reaching 
its average of amusement at the minimum 
of personal risk; but if the game becomes a 
furious steeplechase over the biggest and 
stiffest fences to be found or built, after a 
pack which ‘‘tin-cans”’ across country like 
a troupe of gliding shadows, then the mas- 
ter, whips, and two or three light-weight 
fanatics will have the sport (?) very ex- 
clusively to themselves, and the country- 
side, once they become tired of paying large 
assessments for silly expenses, will leave 
the outfit to pursue its frenzied course to 
the inevitable srnash which impends over 
all such non-sporting ventures. 
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TO PACK A HORSE 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


HORSE PACKS 


LMOST anyone can put together a com- 
paratively well made back pack, and 
very slight practice will eriable a beginner 
to load a canoe. But the packing of a 
horse or mule is another matter. The 
burden must be properly weighted, properly 
balanced, properly adjusted, and properly 
tied on. That means practice, and con- 
siderable knowledge. 

To the average wilderness traveler the 
possession of a pack saddle and canvas 
kyacks simplifies the problem considerably. 
If you were to ot 2 in packing as a busi- 
ness, wherein probably you would be called 
on to handle packages of all shapes and 
sizes, however, you would be compelled to 
discard your kyacks in favor of a sling 
made of ropes. And again it might very 
well happen that some time or another you 
might be called on to transport your plun- 
der without appliances, onan animal caught 
up from the pasture. For this reason you 
must further know how to hitch a pack to 
a naked horse. 

In this brief resumé of possibilities you 

“an see it is necessary that you know at 
least three methods of throwing a lash 
rope—a hitch to hold your top pack and 
kyacks, a sling to support your boxes on 
the aparejos, and a hitch for the naked 
horse. But in addition it will be desirable 
to understand other hitches adapted to 
different exigencies of bulky top packs, 
knobby kyacks and the like. One hitch 
might ‘hold these all well enough; but the 
especial hitch is better. 


PACK MODELS 


The detailment af processes by diagram 
must necessarily rather dull reading. 
It can be made interesting by an attempt 
to follow out in actual practice the hitches 
described. For this purpose you do not 
need a full-size outfit. A pair of towels 
folded compactly, tied together, and 
thrown one each side over a bit of stove- 
wood to represent the horse, makes a good 
pack, while a string with a bent nail for 
cinch hook will do as lash rope. With 
these you can follow out each detail. 

SADDLING THE HORSE 

First of all you must be very careful to 
get your saddle blankets on smooth and 
without wrinkles. Hoist the saddle into 
place, then lift it slightly and loosen the 


blanket along the length of the backbone, 
so that the weight of the pack will not bind 
the blanket tight across the horse’s back. 
In cinching up, be sure you know your 
animal; some puff themselves out so that 
in five minutes the cinch will hang loose. 
Fasten your latigo or cinch straps to the 
lower ring. Thus you can get at it even 
when the pack is in place. 
PACKING THE KYACKS 

Distribute the weight carefully between 
the kyacks. ‘‘Heft’’ them again and 
again. The least preponderance on one 
side will cause a saddle to sag in that 
direction; that in turn will bring pressure 
to bear on the opposite side of the withers, 
and that will surely chafe toa sore. Then 
you are in trouble. 

When you are quite sure the kyacks 
weigh alike, get your companion to hang 
one on the pack saddle, at the same time 
you hook the straps of the other. If you 
try to do it yourself, you must leave one 
hanging while you pick up the other, thus 
running a good risk of twisting the saddle. 


TOP PACKS 


Your top pack you will build as the 
occasion demands. In general, try to 
make it as low as possible, and to, get 
your blankets on top where the pack rope 
**bites.’” The strap connecting the kyacks 
is then buckled. Over all you will throw 
the canvas tarpaulin that you use to sleep 
on. Tuck it in back and front to exclude 
dust. It is now ready for the pack rope. 


THE JAM HITCH .- 


1. The jam hitch. All hitches possess 
one thing in common—the rope passes 
around the horse and through the cinch 
hook. The first pull is to tighten that 
cinch. Afterward other maneuvers are at- 
tempted. Now, ordinarily the packer pulls 
tight his cinch, and then in throwing 
further the hitch he depends on holding his 
slack. It is a very difficult thing to do. 
With the jam hitch, however, the necessity 
is obviated. The beauty of it is that the 
rope renders freely one way—the way you 
are pulling—but will not give a hair the 
other—the direction of loosening. So you 
may heave up the cinch as tightly as you 
please, then drop the rope and go on about 
your packing perfectly sure that nothing 
is going to slip back on you. 
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The rope passes 
once around the 
shank of the hook, 
and then through 
the jaw (see dia- 
gram). Be sure to 
get it around the 
shank and not the 
curve. Simplicity 
itself; and yet I 
have seen very few 
packers who know 
of it. 


THE DIAMOND 
HITCH 


2. Thé diamond ¥ 
hitch. I suppose 
the diamond in one 
form or another is 
more used than 
any other. Its 
merit is its adapta- 
bility to different 
shapes and _ sizes 
of package—in 
fact, it is the only 
hitch good for 
aparejo packing —its great flattening 
power, and the fact that it rivets the pack 
to the horse’s sides. If you are to learn 
but one hitch, this will be the best for 
you; although certain others, as I shall 
explain under their proper captions, are 
better adapted to certain circumstances. 

The diamond hitch is also much dis- 
cussed. Ihave heard more arguments over 
it than over the Japanese war or original 
sin. 

‘‘That thing a diamond hitch!’’ shrieks 
a son of the foothills to a son of the alkali; 
““Go to! Looks more like a game of cat’s 
cradle. Now this is the real way to throw 
a diamond.”’ 

Certain pacifically inclined individuals 





The jam hitch, 
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have attempted to quell the trouble by 
differentiation of nomenclature. Thus one 
can throw a number of diamond hitches, 
provided one is catholically minded, such 
as the ‘‘Colorado diamond,”’ the ‘‘ Arizona 
diamond,” and others. The attempt at 
peace has failed. 

‘Oh, yes,”’ says the son of the alkali, as 
he watches the attempts of the son of the 
foothills, ‘‘that’s the Colorado diamond,”’ 
as one would say, ‘‘that is a paste jewel.” 

The joke of it is that the results are about 
the same. Most of the variation consists 
in the manner of throwing. It is as though 
the discussion were whether the trigger 
should be pulled with the fore, middle, or 
both fingers. After all, the bullet would 
go anyway. 

I describe here the single diamond, as 
thrown in the Sierra Nevadas; and the 
double diamond, as used by government 


freight packers in many parts of the 
Rockies. The former is a handy one-man 
hitch. The latter can be used by one man, 


but is easier with two. 


THE SINGLE DIAMOND 


Throw the pack cinch (a) over the top 
of the pack, retaining the loose end of the 
rope. If your horse is bad, reach under 
him with a stick to draw the cinch within 
reach of your hand until you hold it and 
the loose end both on the same side of the 
animal. Hook it through the hook (II-a) 
and bring up along the pack. Thrust 
the bight (rit-a) of the loose rope under 
the rope (b); then back over, and again 
under, to form a loop. The points (c-c) at 
which the loose rope goes around the 
pack rope can be made wide apart or 
close together according to the size of the 
diamond required (V). With a soft top- 
pack requiring flattening, the diamond 
should be large; with heavy side pack it 
should be smaller. : 





Single diamond hitch. 
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Now go around to the other side of the 
animal. Pass the loose end (III-d), back, 
under the alforjas, forward and through 
the loop from below as shown by the 
arrows of direction in Fig. IV. 

You are now ready to begin tightening. 
First pull your cinch tight by means of 
what was the loose end (6) in Fig. II. 
Place one foot against the animal and 
heave, good and plenty. Take up the slack 
by running over both ends of the loop 
(c-c, Fig. III). When you have done this, 
go around the other side. There take up 
the slack on b-b, Fig. IV. With all there 
is in you pull the loose end (c, Fig. IV) in 
the direction of the horse’s body, toward 
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his head. Brace your foot against the 
kyacks. It will sag the whole hitch toward 
the front of the pack, but don’t mind that; 
the defect will be remedied in a moment. 
Next, still holding the slack (Fig. V), 
carry the loose end around the bottom of 
the alforjas and under the original main 
pack rope (c). Now pull again along the 
direction of the horse’s body, but this time 
toward his tail. The strain will bend the 
pack rope (c), heretofore straight across 
back to form the diamond. It will like- 
wise drag back to its original position 
amidships in the pack the entire hitch, 
which you will remember, was drawn too 
far forward by your previous pull toward 











Double diamond hitch (see next page). 








Feeding Dogs with the Least Trouble 


the horse’s head. Thus the last pull 
tightens the entire pack, clamps it down, 
secures it immovably, which is the main 
recommendation and beautiful feature of 
the diamond hitch. 


THE DOUBLE DIAMOND 


The double diamond is a much more 
complicated affair. Begin by throwing 
the cinch under, not over the horse. Let 
it lie there. Lay the end of the rope (a) 
lengthwise of the horse across one side of 
the top of the pack (Fig. I). Experience 
will teach you just how big to leave loop 
(b). Throw loop. (b) over top of pack 
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(Fig. II). Reverse loop (a, Fig. ID) by 
turning it from left to right (Fig. III). 
Pass loop (a) around front and back of 
kyack, and end of rope (d) over rope c, and 
under rope d. Pass around the horse and 
hook the cinch hook in loop (e). This 
forms another loop (a, Fig. 4), which must 
be extended to the proper size and passed 
around the kyack on the other side (Fig. 
5). Now tighten the cinch, pull up the 
slack, giving strong heaves where the hitch 
pulls forward or back along the left of the 
horse, ending with a last tightener at the 
end (b, Fig. 5). The end is then carried 
back under the kyack and fastened, and 
the hitch is complete as shown in Fig. 6 


FEEDING DOGS WITH THE 


LEAST 


TROUBLE 


BY JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


XCEPT toys, every breed of dogs pre- 
sents a perplexity in the food re- 
quired for health. Not in the theory of 
feeding, for we all know what is best, if we 
could provide the best at a convenient out- 
lay of trouble and money. The bother 
comes to the amateur who must think of 
the going out of dollars and who has not 
a special kennel and a professional kennel- 
man. 

In most things American the stumbling 
block is labor. The cost and difficulty of 
producing dogs and maintaining a dog 
fancy follow the common American ex- 
perience. It is hard to get skilled labor, 
even if you have the money, and ruinous 
to do business unless you reduce labor cost 
to the minimum. 

Thus it comes that at intervals the rules 
for feeding dogs must be rewritten to meet 
the progress of labor-saving invention. 

In theory the very best feed for weanling 
puppies is milk and raw eggs. It is said 
that the eggs supply to cow’s milk exactly 
the constituents required for a substitute 
when the dog mother’s supply gives out. 
As the weeks pass you can gradually intro- 
duce bread, dog biscuit and meat. For 
adult dogs at hard work, you are not likely 
to give too much meat. The difficulty will 
rather be to get enough. Rawscraps from 
the butcher are acceptable, when you have 
no facilities for cooking. All the manu- 
factured dog biscuit are good, corn meal as 
well as the rest, but hardly have enough 
substance and, in my judgment, lack some 
quality of digestive availability. It is my 
settled belief, deduced from careful obser- 
vation, that no dog food is quite good as 
a digestible material unless it contains 
enough meat at least for a distinct flavor. 


The explanation is probably not adequate 
in dietetic science, but it has often seemed 
to me that there had to be a keenness of 
appetite and a gratification of taste to set 
the digestive processes at work so that the 
food would be fully utilized. I have often 
seen dogs thrive on corn or wheat bread, 
simply flavored with a little thin soup or 
kitchen grease, when they would weaken 
on the bread alone. 

One of the modern labor-saving devices 
is the cracklings or dried refuse from the 
packing houses. A noted handler has 
recently published a severe condemnation 
of this food. He says that it is offal, has 
no nutriment, and tends to make bad blood. 
I think that he is mistaken, and that he 
has not used the material wisely. This 
stuff should not be fed exclusively or in 
large quantities. Chip off a pound, boil 
until it is soft and mix the resulting soup 
and softened cracklings with bread or bis- 
cuit, for six or severi dogs of collie or 
pointer size. The dogs will find it appe- 
tizing and will do better than if fed on the 
bread alone. A dog is a natural eater of 
seraps and offal. 

This handler, Mr. Askins, advances 
several other criticisms and one good sug- 
gestion. He condemns the waste from the 
breakfast food factories , and other prepared 
dog foods. He is mistaken again there. 
For purposes of digestion and nutrition 
these substances should be flavored or 
mixed with meat, but they are excellent 
foods, especially in summer, and for idle 
dogs at any time. It is important to know 
this fact, because they are ready to use 
and save the labor of preparing food. In 
fact, to reduce inconvenience to a mini- 


mum, you can do very well with your dogs 
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by using the baker’s bread, corn bread or 
whatever other cereal: you can get most 
easily; pouring boiling water over crack- 
lings (chopped up) or whatever meat sub- 
stance comes handy, and mixing the two. 
It is well to remember the old story that 
the stomach requires ‘“‘filling’’ as well as 
nutriment. If the bread or cereal is not 
rich in protein it helps out wonderfully all 
the same. 

Mr. Askins’ good suggestion is that dog 
men should invent some way of using beans 
and peas. Six or seven years ago I advo- 
cated that food. In a droughty summer 
and autumn the farmer who had some of 
my dogs found himself without corn and 
without money but with an abundance of 
cowpeas. He presented the case to me 
and I told him to use the peas, with care 
as to thorough cooking. For two months 
he fed almost nothing else. The dogs 
never thrived better. Peas and beans are 
theoretically rich in protein, but they must 
be boiled long to be assimilable. My 
friend, the farmer, boiled a bit of pork with 
his supply, and the dogs ate eagerly. 
should not ask a better regimen for any 
kind of dogs than this: One day beans 
boiled with pork, one day dry corn bread 
or manufactured dog biscuit, one day 
meat, either raw or cooked; then back to 
the beans. 

But all this calls for trouble and special 
effort. What is the minimum for the 
amateur who has something on his hands 
beside dogs? He will usually have a servant 
to help if he keeps his dogs at home, or 
somebody whose business it is to feed if he 
boards them out. The chances are that 
the servant or other person is good-natured 
enough about it, but will not have much 
zeal in the occupation; will throw out food 
every day if it calls for nothing more, 
but will not carry out detailed instruc- 
tions. The best resort is the manufac- 
turer or the cannery. Canned beef or even 
salmon will do as the meat ingredient, and 
a very little will do for each dog. Waste 
breakfast food, baker’s bread or dog bis- 
cuit will furnish the rest. If your nearest 
butcher will supply some of his refuse lean 
meat, chopped up with the cleaver, it will 
be an improvement twice a week. Let him 
throw in a few big bones to be gnawed. In 
this way cooking can be avoided altogether. 
The dog which gets sick will nearly always 
eat raw eggs stirred up with broken bread. 

it .s odd that all the books have a hard 
word for corn bread, while all the country 
owners use nothing else. And the country 
dogs are strong and healthy. I have no 
doubt at all that corn bread is all right, 
after the dog stomach gets used to it. A 
man who fancies bird dogs or hounds must 
have them kept in the country, unless he 
has his own kennel or country place. He 
can be quite contented if they are fed on 
corn bread. ; 

How often should a dog be fed? Theo- 
tetically, a small feed twice a day is better 
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than a big one once a day. In practice 
once a day will turn out better. With the 
inattentive service you are most likely to 
get, the once-a-day will be the only regular 
feeding you can rely upon, and regularity 
is important. In the working season for 
bird dogs and hounds, you like to begin 
early in the morning at your sport. A dog 
works better on an empty stomach. It is 
his nature to get along best with digestion 
not too frequent. Let him be fed well at 
night. For other dogs, which seldom 
work hard enough for exercise, much less 
for fatigue, the one-time method is plenty. 

No other animal, perhaps, is as ‘‘no- 
tional’’ about eating as a sporting dog. It 
is common to see a hound or setter refuse 
to eat for two or three days after he reaches 
anewhome. You need not be anxious, un- 
less he is evidently sick. Let him alone, 
don’t leave food lying around, and he will 
be himself shortly. In kennels where 
there are a number of dogs it is always the 
case that some eat ravenously and some 
hold off, picking indifferently at the food. 
It is best for each dog to be fed separately 
in all kennels where two or more are kept. 
But there, again, is the amateur’s question 
of time and trouble. At least he must 
charge himself with seeing that one dog 
does not gorge while another starves. The 
easiest plan, perhaps, is to hold out part 
of the food until the greedy ones get their 
allowance, send them back to the kennel 
and supply the slow feeders at their leisure. 

Individuality in dogs must be considered 
when using meat. The cranky ones will 
often refuse other food if they get meat 
separately. This isthe more to be expected 
if the meat isfedraw. Raw meat is so dis- 
tinctly the natural food of the dog kind 
that an appetite once indulged will not be 
altogether contented with other supplies. 
The habit often causes anxiety because it 
may be that, for reasons of health to the 
dog or convenience to the owner, feeding 
raw scraps is advisable. Nobody likes to 
see a dumb animal apparently starving, 
but sometimes the voluntary starving may 
do as much good as harm. Gradually the 
dog will learn to take his rations:of biscuit 
or corn bread; but you will now and then 
see one which will wait two days for his 
meat, while bread lies in front of him. All 
this can be obviated by serving the meat 
daily in a stew, mixed with cereal or bread. 
instead of on separate days. At times it 
works well to leave out the meat entirely 
and compel the dog to adjust himself to 
bread. Compassion need not be excited 
when a canine misses a meal or two. He 
is not to be judged by mankind’s habits. 
Abstinence is rather in his line. 

A principle is that when at daily hard 
work in the field, and the feed comes once 
a day, a dog can hardly eat too much; 
when doing nothing in a kennel, certainly 
in summer, he cannot eat too little volun- 
tarily. 

Sloppy, soupy stews and mashes should 














not be fed continuously. They weaken 
digestion. Meat or hard biscuit force a 
little wholesome chewing and help to give 
proper exercise to the digestion. Undoubt- 
edly any animal gets more nutrition from 
food if the digestive process requires some 
reasonable labor from the stomach and in- 
testines. 

Water admits no carelessness. It should 
be always around, always clean, and always 
fresh. 

A recent authority says that the cau- 
tion against bones for dogs is unnecessary. 
A dog’s stomach, he tells us, soon takes 
off the sharp edges. Ina way he is right; 
but it is the occasional bone that goes 
wrong. 

As asummary for the amateur who keeps 
a few dogs but does not care to devote 
much time to their management, it is a 
working principle to let the caretaker do 
what is easiest and surest for him, with a 
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sprinkle of necessary ready-made amend- 
ments supplied by the owner. Keep on 
hand a bag of dog biscuit or waste cereal. 
Try to have the butcher send around rough 
meat and bones, as he accumulates a stock. 
A few cans of the cheapest packed meat or 
salmon won’t cost much. Without an- 
noying thought or expense, nowadays, the 
dogs can be well enough fed by anybody. 
All the old customs of much cooking of 
‘“‘stirabout’’ and other mushes can be 
safely discarded. At a pinch you can 
defy the authorities altogether and rub 
along with corn bread and ‘ middling”’ 
meat. One caution: In changing sud- 
denly from a bread to a meat diet, or vice 
versa, a dog will often go badly off in nose 
or otherwise be affected. If you must 
make sudden changes, give the dog time 
to get accustomed. Either diet is prob- 
ably right enough and only needs digestive 
adjustment. 


FISHING IN 


CANADIAN WATERS 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


HEN the successful angler surveys a 
four- or five-pound sea trout drip- 
ping fresh from the tidal waters of some 
Canadian river, as he notes the fine pro- 
portions and pure colors of the fish, the 
graceful form of the round broad back 
curving to the small well-shaped head, the 
flashing lights thrown back from the bril- 
liant silvery sides, the opal tints of the 
lower parts of the body, and the delicate 
carmine of the stiffening fins, he finds it 
difficult to believe that the sea trout is not 
entitled to a name of its own for all the 
protestations of the naturalists that it is 
nothing more or less than the ordinary 
river trout, otherwise Salvelinus fontinalis, 
which has ‘‘suffered a sea change into 
something rare and strange,” by a habit 
that has gradually been acquired of run- 
ning to the ocean, where the bountiful diet 
of the sea has brought about a remark- 
able development in size and beauty. 
Anatomically considered there can be no 
structural difference whatsoever discovered 
between the two, sharply contrasted as they 
are to all outward appearance. 

The naturalist has also settled it that 
there is no specific difference between the 
gamy ouananiche (pronounced wonaneesh 
a fish in appearance very similar to the 
well known Loch Leven trout) which 
and 


The opinion was for 





haunts the inland Canadian waters, 
the Atlantic salmon. 





a long time held that this interesting fish 
was a “‘land-locked’”’ salmon, by some 
means having formerly become imprisoned 
by natural barriers in remote upper waters, 
and debarred for a long period of time 
from access to the sea. Further investi- 
gation, however, has shown that the ouan- 
aniche cannot possibly be considered a 
land-locked salmon, for wherever found it 
can run to sea if it has the desire. Hence 
we are brought face to face with the re- 
markable conclusion that two varieties of 
the finny tribe by which the vast network 
of Canadian lakes and her thousands of 
clear rapid rivers are tenanted have this 
marked peculiarity in common, that a cer- 
tain proportion of individuals have devel- 
oped the habit of running to the ocean, 
while others of less enterprise, ‘remaining 
all their lives in the fresh water pools and 
rapids, are seen to be inferior in size and 
attain less magnificent proportions, al- 
though it must be admitted that in 
strength and courage these are in no wise 
inferior, or in any properties which go to 
the make-up of a noble game fish. 
Careless of their classification on the 
library shelf, however, early in July shoals 
of silver-sided trout press in from the sea 
toward the mouths of all the great rivers 
flowing over the ancient gneiss and granite 
rocks of the interior of the great Labrador 
peninsula, rushing down the sides of her 
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shaggy mountains into the cold Arctic tide; 
advancing also into the myriad streams 
which seek the channel of the majestic St. 
Lawrence, the noble rivers of New Bruns- 
wick and the short but picturesque streams 
of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 

Perhaps the best sea trout rivers of the 
Dominion are two beautiful little streams 
running into the Bay of Chaleur, the Nou- 
velle and the Escuminac. No satisfactory 
explanation can be given of the rem: irkable 
fact that no salmon are ever known to 
ascend either of them. It is impossible 
to picture a more ideal specimen of a sea 
trout river than the Escuminac. Here 
you see a succession of deep still pools over- 
hung by steep shady banks with gentle 
rapids above and long shelving tails where 
the big fish love to sport and feed. In 
both rivers are found a peculiarly large 
and fine breed of sea trout—smart bold 
rising fish which take freely and play with 
wonderful agility. In their general char- 
acteristics they approach the salmon more 
nearly than any other Canadian sea trout. 
They choose the same stations at the tails 
of the pools, and rise at the fly and play 
when hooked very like the salmon. The 
water in both these rivers coming from 
the Shick Shock Mountains is gin-clear, 
so that a pool fifteen feet deep looks as if 

the bottom were merely glazed with a thin 
sheet of plate glass. One can watch every 
fish in the pool and see him leave his lair to 
dash at the fly like a falcon at its quarry. 
Most fishermen prefer not to see their 
game, notwithstanding a weighty authority 
has declared, 

“ The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream.” 
It is very exasperating to fish over a six- or 
seven-pound fish in full view taking not the 
least heed of your skillful attempts at his 
capture. I have seen as many as a dozen 
trout collected together in the Escuminac 
behind a rock, and have caught them all 
one after the other. After an interval of 
an hour or sol have seen as many more 
come to the same resting place and all take 
the fly in turn. There is no doubt not as 
much amusement about this to most anglers 
as there is in taking out of deep dark waters 
a fish of whose existence you were pre- 
viously totally unaware; a pleasure which 
Thoreau considered somewhat akin to 
drawing the winning ticket in a lottery. 

It may happen that when angling for 
sea trout one finds himself suddenly con- 
fronted with his big cousin, the salmon, 
as illustrated by the following anecdote 
from the diary of an old friend who, to 
borrow Izaak Walton’s familiar epitaph, 
was ‘‘a good angler and now with God.” 
This shows how the unexpected sometimes 
happens in sea trout fishing. 

Mr. Baillie, grandson of the Old Fron- 
tier missionary, was fishing the General’s 
Bridge River (Annapolis Co., N.S.) up- 
stream for trout, standing above his knees 
in water, with an old negro, Peter Prince, 
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at his elbow. In the very act of casting a 
trout fly he saw a large salmon lingering in 
a deep hole a few yards away from his feet. 
The sun favored him, throwing his shadow 
behind. To remain motionless, pull out 
a spare hook and penknife, and with a 
bit of his old hat and some of the gray old 
negro’s wool to make a salmon fly then 
and there, he and the negro standing in 
the running stream, was the work of only a 
few minutes. This fly must have been 
the original of Norris’ famous killing, 
‘‘silver greyt!”’ 

In the early part of the season the sea 
trout, especially in tidal waters, prefer 
gaudy flies such as the red hackle and 
scarlet ibis, or a bright claret body with 
white wings. A distinction must be made 
in the size and color of flies for use in the 
rough rapids, or in dark pools covered as is 
often the case with an inch or two of 
creamy or snow-white flocks of foam, also 
between those tied for the dark water of 
some streams which have their sources 
from lakes encumbered with beds of black 
mud from which shoots upward a rank 
growth of water plants, and those which 
issue from clear mountain springs. The 
same flies are not equally effective on dark 
days or when the wind ripples the water 
and when the sun shines bright and clear. 
During the fishing season there are apt to 
be far fewer cloudy days than bright ones. 


Frequently the stin rises and sets day 
after day in unclouded splendor. There 
are many picturesque trout pools, how- 


ever, where precipitous cliffs shade the 
water so as to admit of a couple of hours 
good fishing both in the early and late 
hours of the day. Were the sportsman 
compelled to confine himself to one fly for 
both bright and dark days, clear water or 
turgid, he could not do better than*select 
the Parmachene Belle which is irresistible 
at almost all times to a feeding trout. Many 
very successful sportsmen limit their 
range of sea trout flies to bodies of claret, 
yellow, or orange, with wings of turkey, 
drake, teal, or woodcock mingled with the 
black and white of the jungle fowl. The 
very best trout fishing cannot be had ex- 
cept by camping out. However, Canadian 
— are, generally speaking, expert 

‘anoemen and adepts in woodcraft, and 
one can often hire good Indians, who are 
agreeable by their wonderful gift of taci- 
turnity to one who wishes to do nothing 
and think of nothing but fish and enjoy 
the beauties of his usually romantic en- 
vironment. 

As a canoe—whether of birch bark or 
cedar—is a sine qua non in the majority 


of Canadian rivers, the angler should 
practice casting with a firmly balanced 


body and hold his movements at all times 
well under control. It is true that the 
little craft can often be steadily held by 
the poles during the play of a fish, but it is 
sometimes necessary to run free and trust 
the skill of the men in navigating the 
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rapids while one keeps his attention 
riveted on the struggling game fish. When- 
ever there has been a heavy spate the Ca- 
nadian angler looks forward eagerly to the 
few days during which the water is slowly 
subsiding to its normal average condition 
as certain to offer the best fishing. Both 
trout and salmon may doubtless have run 
up river during the flood, but it requires the 
dwindling current to settle them in their 
accustomed pools and stations. 

A favorite ‘‘station’’ for large trout in 
a river is an eddy behind some shelving 
rock where flies and smaller fishes are 
carried by the set of the current. There 
are some such haunts never unoccupied 
when fish are running, for if a trout ds taken 
out of one of them his place is immediately 
supplied by another who has deserted a 
less desirable station. 

Should it be near the time of the full 
moon, when one run has passed on its way, 
there will be no long wait until the next 
one arrives, though the fish will certainly 
not average the same size. There is un- 
doubtedly something about the ‘‘bright 
regent of the heavens,” when in the ma- 
jesty of full orb which determines the 
flights of snipe, woodcock, and other mi- 
grant birds, and which determines the in- 
shore movements of anadromous fish. In 
the case of the birds it may be that they 
prefer to travel beneath a bright sky. The 
high tides prevailing at the full of the 
moon doubtless account for the approach 
of the fish to the rivers at this time—the 
sand bars and reefs being better covered 
up and affording an easier passage than 
ordinary. 

Whoever has had the privilege of lying 
at full length on some mossy overhanging 
bank while watching a large trout in his 
lair, perceives that a true figure has yet to 
be drawn of him. Even photography can 
give no hint of the wavy circles from 
the spotted dorsal fin undulating loosely 
athwart the broad back; of the perpetual 
fanning of the pectoral fins, of the < capac- 
ious gills opening and closing, the half open 
round mouth, the luminous brown eye, the 
ceaseless slow vibration of the powerful 
tail; nor can pen adequately describe the 
startling suddenness of the dart at some 
idle fly touching the surface, the quick 
return to the old position and the resump- 
tion of the poise with head elevated at a 
slight angle, pectorals all tremulous, and 
floating watery circles emanating from 
every slight motion of the body. It is also 
worth while to watch a trout rush four feet 
up a perpendicular fall of water, pause, 
tremble violently all over, and in a moment 
throw himself clear of the stream and fall 
into the basin above, at an elevation of 
about three feet more. 

In low water sea trout play about near 
the mouths of all the rivers, moving along 
the deep channels cut through the sand- 
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flats by the racing current with the ebb 
and flow of the tide, awaiting favorable 
conditions to make their ascent in order 
to deposit their spawn. Here, by taking 
a boat, good sport may be enjoyed. 

It is true there are those who agree with 
Scrope when he declares, ‘‘The truth is I 
like no sea fishing whatever, being of opin- 
ion that it requires little skill.’’ On the 
other hand a sea trout taken from the salt 
water is vastly superior to one that is 

caught after spending a couple of weeks 
in the rivers. The change of diet, or the 
effects of the warmer fresh water, seem to 
have a relaxing effect and speedily affect 
both the appearance and flavor of the fish. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable sea trout 
fishing is to be had in some dark romantic 
pool far ‘‘up river’’ where the fish will be 
found at the edge of lily pads, or some- 
times under the broad leafage of the floating 
water weeds, or hiding behind banks of 
water fern or half sunken logs. Such fish 
are only to be approached in a light boat or 

canoe. You must steal slowly and cir- 

cumspectly up the calm water (‘‘study- 
ing to be quiet”’ as good old Izaak directs), 
showing no shadow until you have drawn 
within reach of the place where you have 
repeatedly seen back fin and tail show up 
as a fly was lazily seized, or large vibrating 
circles where his prey has been struck at 
with the broad tail. That he is feeding is 
evident from the brief intervals at which 
he keeps rising. Now see to it that the 
‘‘oreen drake’’ descends like thistle down. 
There comes a sudden ‘‘boil.”’ Yes, you 
have hooked him—by the quick tension of 
the line and the rod curved to the butt. 
Give him no loose line, but hold him tight, 
keep his head well up, and guide him, if 
you can, out of the dangerous tangle of the 
weeds, away from his lair where there may 
be another giant of the river in hiding. 
He plunges and fights with great fury, but 
all to no purpose. You slip the net under 
him and he 1s yours. 

How pink they are in flesh and what 
delicious eating! Boiling is doubtless the 
best mode of cooking the sea trout. How- 
ever in camp the more expeditious frying 
pan is usually called into service. Say that 
the beech or maple logs of the camp fire 
have burnt low into scarlet glowing coals— 
burning without any smoke whatever— 
there is your chance for artistic cooking. 
THe frying pan is laid on with several slices 
of the best pork available, and when this 
is sufficiently melted and the pan sputter- 
ing and crackling with the heat, then drop 
in the trout split and cleaned and lay the 
thin brown slices of the pork or bacon over 
them. When the underside is of a bright 
chestnut hue then turn over the bodies 
and it will not need the tingling air of 
the Canadian forest to sharpen the appe- 
~ into an appreciation of the delicious 
are. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD WATER-SUPPLY 
By ARATIVELY few country homes 
have, as yet, a system of water-works 
which supplies water to all parts of the 
house. But we are speedily coming to 
that. The day isn’t far off when the pump 
will no longer be operated by hand, and 
water will be at our service ‘up stairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber. 
This is as it should be, for the household that 
is obliged to make many trips to the pump 
in the yard daily wastes a good deal of 
time and labor that might better be ap- 
plied to other work. The small gasoline 
engine is going to solve the problem of 
water-supply for the house for us. It is 
going to do away with the noisy, unsightly, 
and complicated wind-mill. It can easily 
be made to pump from the well or other 
source of water-supply to the attic of the 
house, from which it can be distributed 
everywhere in pipes. Such a system can 
be put into any house with but very little 
trouble, at any time, if open plumbing is 
not objected to, and nowadays most per- 
sons prefer that to the concealed system. 
Large tanks or reservoirs will not be needed, 
for a few minutes’ operation of the engine 
each day will be sufficient to lift all the 
water required during twenty-four hours. 
The fresher it is the better. The services 
of a plumber will be necessary, of course, in 
installing such a system, but, this once 
done, and done well, there ought to be very 
little expense connected with it thereafter. 
Pipes leading to rooms in which there is not 
sufficient heat, in winter, to prevent their 
freezing, should be so arranged that the 
water can be shut off from them by valves 
near the tank. Should there be any danger 
of the tank’s freezing in severely cold 
weather, it can be emptied at night, by 
opening the valves of the pipes connected 
with it, and letting off the water through 
the pipe which carries it to drain or outlet. 
The tank can be refilled so easily and so 
rapidly in the morning that there need 
be no annoyance because of lack of water 
for household use. If “the man who at- 
tends to things” starts the engine when 
he goes to the basement to see to the fire, 
there will be plenty of water on hand when 
the people in the kitchen get around to 
make use of it. The convenience of run- 
ning water in each room is never fully ap- 
preciated until one puts such a system in 
operation. Then he will wonder how he 
ever got along without it. 


SMALL VS. LARGE ROOMS-—-SOME SUGGES- 


TIONS ABOUT FURNISHING 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ We are plan- 
ning to build a new house this season. The 
plan we have about decided on calls for a 
parlor and living-room. Neither can be 
very large. I have thought of making a 
change, and having one large room instead 
of two ordinary sized ones. Would you 
advise this? How would it do to have an 
archway of grille work or spindles in the 
center? What color would you suggest 
for the woodwork, which must be painted, 
and for the walls? The parlor faces south. 
The living-room would not get much direct 
light. Would you advise mission furni- 
ture?” 

I would advise one good-sized room 
rather than two small ones. You will find 
it more satisfactory in every way. You 
might have an open-work archway if 
thought best, with portiéres that can be 
drawn to give the appearance of two 
rooms, as occasion may require. I would 
much prefer spindles to grille work. Spin- 
dle work is simpler, and has more dignity 
about it, and is more agreeable to the eye 
than a mass of intricate angles and designs 
such as characterize most grille work. 

As a color-scheme I would suggest iyory 
white for woodwork, and a light sage-green 
for the walls, with ceiling a soft cream. 
This ceiling color can be brought down a 
foot or eighteen inches on the sidewalls 
with fine effect. If old rose curtains are 
used you will have a very pleasing har- 
mony of colors. Havea large rug rather than 
a carpet, with olive ground, figured with 
ivory and old rose, with a few touches of 
yellow to heighten the effect of the other 
colors. If you conclude to have two 
rooms connecting with a wide arch or door- 
way, I would advise the colors suggested 
above for parlor, and for the living-room 
walls of a very light sage with an orange 
tint in it. This will give a warm, sunny 
effect to the room, and light up well, and 
will be found much preferable to a color of 
deeper tone for a room that does not get 
much direct sunshine. If but one room 
is decided on, it can be made very pleasant 
by putting a fireplace or grate in the north 
end, and having a wide mullioned window 
at the south. In such a room the north 
end of it can have a rug with deeper tones 
in it than the one in the south half. The 
depth of color will offset, to some extent, 
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the lack of direct sunshine, and afford a 
pleasing variety in the color-scheme. 

I would not advise mission furniture. 
This style is all right for some places, but 
its place is not in the living-room. It has 
the merit of being substantial, but it is 
clumsy and ungraceful in its massiveness. 
It is a fad, just now, but its popularity is 
already on the wane. There is plenty of 
furniture in the market that shows excel- 
lent taste in outline and design, and this 
will be found more satisfactory than the 
severely plain, or the over-elaborated, be- 
cause it strikes the ‘‘ happy medium” which 
one does not tire of as he does of either 
extreme. Don’t—oh don’t!—get a ‘‘set”’ 
of furniture. Get the things you need 
without regard to their being alike in pat- 
tern. So long as there is a general har- 
mony between them, they will be entirely 
satisfactory, because lack of sameness will 
prevent your tiring of them as one is sure 
to of the old regulation ‘“‘set,’’ which has 
about had its day. But let whatever you 
buy be genuinely good in material and 
honestly made. That’s wise economy 
always. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT PICTURES 

In buying engravings and etchings be 
careful to see that they do not have a back- 
ground of pine in which there are knots or 
pitchy places. If there are any of these 
they will discolor the picture after a little. 
I had a fine etching spoiled in this way last 
year. I noticed that a part of it was turn- 
ing yellow, and on searching for the cause 
I found that the backing had several pitchy 
spots in it. I took the picture to a dealer 
for renovation, but he failed to remove the 
color. Therefore make sure that the back- 
ing of the pictures you buy has nothing but 
sound, clean wood in it. 

Avoid he avy, showy frames on pictures 
of ordinary size. The picture is the main 
thing, if it is a good one, and if it isn’t good 
you don’t want it. Flat frames of wood in 
light colors, with a narrow inside molding 
of gold are very satisfactory for most 
water-colors. So are ivory and gold frames 
if they can have a background of solid 
color, like old blue, sage green, or a mustard 
brown. 

Oil paintings look best in frames whose 
outer edge projects somewhat. This seems 
to detach the picture from its surround- 
ings and focus the eye upon it more effec- 
tively than a flat frame would. In water- 
colors and engravings we secure this effect 
by surrounding the picture with a mat of 
neutral color. 

Never hang pictures high on the wall 
and tilt them forward to bring them on a 
proper level to fit the eye. Hang them on 
a level with the eye, and let them incline 
forward very slightly, if at all. 

Do not arrange pictures in precise and 
formal groups. Hang them in such a man- 
ner that they will show to the best advan- 
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tage. Experiment with them until you 
have found the right place for each one. 
Many a beautiful picture is spoiled by 
careless hanging. A picture that seems 
a failure in one place may come out charm- 
ingly when you hang it where conditions 
are all favorable. 

We neglect the corners of our rooms too 
much. Fine effects can be secured by 
hanging long and narrow pictures there. 
Try this, and see if 1 am not right. Corners 
are excellent places for upright flower 
pieces. 

Great care must be taken to hang pic- 
tures covered with glass in positions where 
the light will not strike them in such a 
manner as to cause reflections, as from a 
mirror. All pictures under glass are most 
effective on walls which do not face win- 
dows. 

Never buy a picture that doesn’t please 
you because a friend urges you to do so, 
You are buying for yourself, therefore let 
your own taste decide the matter. You 
may not have what is called ‘‘a cultivated 
taste,’ but you can tell when a picture 
pleases you as well as if you had all the cul- 
tivation in the world, and that’s the cri- 
terion for the purchaser to judge a picture 
by—does it please? A picture need not 
be expensive to be good. Really fine ones 
can be bought cheaply. A good picture 
has as much of a mission in the family as a 
good book has. Books, pictures, music 
and flowers are the four apostles of the 
gospel of the beautiful in the home. 

SOME HINTS FOR THE 
THE 


FRUIT-CANNER IN 
HOME 


. 

Before putting fruit in glass jars, wash 
them in soap suds containing a little soda. 
Then rinse well with scalding water, and 
set in the sun to dry. 

If you want the flavor of the fruit to 
come out well, do not use an excess of sugar. 

Never use poor fruit for canning. The 
best is none too good. Let it be as fresh as 
possible, and not over-ripe. 

Handle it as little as possible. 

Have everything in readiness before you 
begin operations. The woman who has 
to run to pantry or kitchen every time a 
thing is wanted makes herself double the 
work that’s necessary. 

Use the best grade of sugar. It may 
cost a little more than the ordinary, but it 
will make your fruit enough better to pay 
the difference in cost. 

Do not stir your fruit when it is cooking. 
If you want to know how it is coming along, 
take out a piece of it without disturbing 
the rest. 

Give it a brisk boiling. If allowed to 
stand and simmer it will not retain its 
shape well. 

When the cans are ready for sealing, see 
that the covers fit perfectly. Never use 
one that does not hug down tightly to the 
shoulder of the jar. 
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Never use old rubbers. They have lost 
too much of their elasticity to be satis- 
factory. 

If you are putting up fruit in bottles or 
jugs which cannot be fitted with covers, 
cork them well, and then brush them over 
with a wax made as follows: Two ounces 
of resin, and fovr ounces of beeswax. Melt 
on the back of the stove, stirring often to 
prevent its burning. Put it on the bottle 
or jug while hot, and use it liberally. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Strawberry Planting. (B. N.)—Straw- 
berries can be planted to advantage this 
month and next. If this is done—and the 
work is done well—-the plants will make 
a vigorous root-growth before the coming 
of cold weather, and next year ought to 
give you a good crop of fruit from the bed. 
Make the soil fine and rich. Set the plants 
in rows at least two feet apart, and eight- 
een inches apart in the row. In setting, 
spread the roots out evenly, and make the 
soil firm about them. Water well, two or 
three times a week, if the season happens 
to be a dry one. In reply to the —— 
for information as to what kinds to plant, 
I would say that Brandywine and Senator 
Dunlap are favorites with me, but I would 
hardly care to be put on record as saying 
that they are the best, because there are 
many other kinds on the market which I 
have never grown, and some of them may 
be better than the two I name. Some- 
times a variety that succeeds in one 
locality may prove a partial failure in 
another, because of difference of soil, and 
other conditions. If there are any growers 
in your neighborhood, I would suggest that 
you consult them before deciding on the 
kind to plant. 

Care of Gold Fish. (F.)—Let the globe 
in which you keep your fish be of good size. 
Ten or twelve inches across, at least. Such 
a vessel is desirable because it gives the 
fish more room, and the water in it does 
not lose its freshness as soon as it will in a 
small vessel. Be sure to have a growing 
plant in it; aquarium moss is good. So is 
parrot’s feather. Either grows readily 
from cuttings broken from the parent 
plants, if inserted in a little sand until it 
has had a chance to form roots. Renew 
the water frequently, especially in warm 
weather. The old water can be drawn off 
by a siphon, without disturbing the fish or 
the plants in the globe. Place a handful 
or two of pebbles about the roots of the 
plants to hold them in place, and cover the 
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sand, of which there should be an inch or 
two in depth. Never make a habit of 
feeding the fish with crumbs. The pre- 
pared food sold by dealers in aquaria is 
best. 

Engines for Farm Use. (S. S. A.)—Cer- 
tainly I advise the use of the gasoline en- 
gine on the farm. If you can save manual 
labor by it, why not make use of it? The 
time is coming—and it isn’t far off—when 
no up-to-date farmer can afford to be 
without one. - In a recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman I find the following: ‘Almost 
every boy has a natural fondness for ma- 
chinery, and a gasoline engine, by permit- 
ting him to give play to his ingenuity in 
rigging up machinery and operating it 
about the home may solve the vexed prob- 
lem of how to keep the boy at home, in 
many cases.”” All of which I heartily in- 


dorse. 

Building the Hen-House. (W. E.)—It 
is not necessary, as you seem to think, to 
go to great expense in building a place in 
which to keep hens. Nor is it advisable to 
do so until you have tried your hand at the 
poultry business, and satisfied yourself that 
there is a chance of success in it for you. 
Better experiment carefully before you put 
much money into the undertaking. A 
house that is snug and warm can be built 
quite cheaply. You say you propose to 
start out with about forty hens. I would 
suggest a house about twenty feet square, 
with a scratching-shed in front or at one 
side. Let the house be seven or eight feet 
at the front, with a sloping roof. If it is 
five feet high at the rear it will be just 
about right. Build it of boards covered 
with two thicknesses of tarred sheathing 
paper, and finish with matched lumber. 
Paint it as soon as built to prevent shrink- 
ing. Have a wide window in the part 
facing the sun. Take pains to make every 
part of it as snug as ‘possible. Hens re- 
quire a warm place in winter. Arrange 
the nest, in such a manner that they can 
be got at without entering the building. 
This can be done by placing them along 
the side, with a little door over each one, 
in the wall. The perches shoukd be wide 
and flat. Arrange them in such a manner 
that a fowl is never obliged to sit under 
other fowls. It is a good plan to suspend 
them by iron rods. - These will hold them 
rigidly in place, and will not harbor in- 
sects as wood will. Now is a good time to 
build the house. If you wait until late in 
the season you may hurry it along so rap- 
idly that the work will not be thoroughly 
done. 
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Photograph by McCorkle, Portland. 








Drawing by Henry Jarvis Peck. 
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